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By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


HAVE been taken to task in a good-tempered way by many 
critics in England and America for venturing, in my Seas 
and Lands and Japonica, to call the Japanese women ‘“ semi-angelic.’’ 
The expression is a strong one, and it is never safe to generalize or 
exaggerate, least of all about such a subject. But, upon sitting down 
to write the article which you have done me the honor to invite from 
my pen about the women of Japan, I find that I have nothing to 
retract. Upon maturest reflection, bringing together into one focus 
all the specimens I know of Japanese womanhood, in all ranks and 
circumstances of life, in all degrees of education, in town and country 
alike, I am still inclined to believe that the average or abstract 
Japanese female comes, all things considered, nearest of her sex, as 
’ regards natural gifts, to what we understand by an angelical dispo- 
cof sition. This, be it stated, is not advanced in any idea of comparison 
or contrast with her sisters in other parts of the world. I would as 
soon, in my capacity as a writer, speak disrespectfully of the Gulf 
‘ stream or the Equator and expect to be forgiven as imply any dis- 
\2 paraging parallel between various national representatives of the fair 
sex. All I find myself obliged to maintain is that, taking into 
~~ account her surroundings, this daughter of the Land of the Rising 
Sun might pass, I really believe, into a higher state of existence with 
very few changes of nature, manners or heart, and find herself, and be found there, 
quite at home. 
Everybody who has become acquainted with Japanese women agrees more or less 
with what I here so daringly repeat, and among feminine opinions there is no better 
witness to the pleasant impression made upon kindly and intelligent minds by them 
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than the admirable little book lately published by Miss Alice 
Mabel Bacon, every statement of which I believe to be as ac- 
—73~ curate as its style is graceful and its purpose high. The only 
ae people who do not appear to appreciate the Japanese women 
are the Japanese men, and, no doubt, this ought at once to make us 
pause before we praise them too highly, since their own husbands, 
fathers and brothers must know a great deal more of social and domes- 
tic life in the country than the best-informed foreigner can ever, learn. 
Yet I am inclined to believe this is really a case where the gods have 
been far more beneficent to a people than that people well understands. 
Still, since we find in Japan a general absence of reverence to the sex, 
and a lack of almost all those finer and higher feelings which have 
found expression with ourselves in chivalry and the literature of civ- 
ilized love, it is natural to ask why outsiders alone should become 
enthusiastic about the virtues and merits of Japanese women. From 
the point of view of physical beauty it is not to be pretended for 
a moment that the Japanese woman excels her Christian sisters. 
Seldom or never, indeed, does one see among them any example of 
perfect feminine beauty. Compared to their stately sisters of Eng- 
land and America they are what a delicate ivory carving is to a mar- 
ble statue. They are nearly all very small, with short lower limbs, 
with a little nose pressed into the face, with sleepy, slant-lidded eyes, 


education and very narrow ideas. How, then, shall we analyze and 
define the secret of the charm which this unique specimen of her sex 
exercises over all appreciative and cultured minds when they approach 
and enter her sphere for the first tinie? It lies, no doubt, in her moral 
rather than her intellectual or physical nature. She is in point of 
fact the most unselfish, the most self-denying, the most dutiful and 
the most patient woman in the world, as well as the most considerate 
and pleasing ; and, as I truly believe, more faithful to her 
own limited but ancient and earnest ideal of rectitude than 
’’~ any other of her sisters among the nations. The civilization, 
immensely antique and rigid, which has not, with all its changes, 
produced so very great a success in the Japanese man, has, while 
placing the Japanese woman in a deplorably unfair and subordinate 
position, brought out in her being, by some strange spell, all the 
social virtues of which her race is capable, and made her even in her 
subjection so gentle, winning and admirable that the boldest ad- 
vocates of reform in education and national development tremble 
when they ask themselves whether civilization and ‘‘ woman’s 
rights’’ may not take away more from this tranquil, contented and 
delightful creature than it can ever give to her. 

There gan be no doubt that socially and civilly the position of the 
Japanese woman is low to the point of servitude. An American 
woman, who sits at the top of the human tree in regard to the rights 
and privileges of her sex, would indeed shudder with sympathy or 
redden with indignation if the full truth could be told about the situ- 
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ation of her Japanese sisters. Practi- 
cally they have no personal rights 
from birth to death. They belong 
throughout, in theory and to a great 
degree in fact, tosome yw 4 we 
man or other: first ~ Y%-<—™ 
their father, next their 


eldest brother, after- ™ 
wards their husband mb, 
and his male relations. <e < 


They hardly ever hold 
property, since the 


family is perpetuated weScaee YW 

along the male line “™ 4 

only, and real and per- - 

sonal estates pass to wit» . 

the boys. They have . 

little or no voice in @¥i.wea,S 
‘ 


choosing their hus- 
bands, yet take one 
they must before they 
are twenty years old; 
but that husband, 
whom they have not 
wanted, has an almost 
unquestioned right to 
divorce his wife upon 
the smallest reason or 
for none at all. There 
exists really no true 
check upon this except 
what resides in the 
force of the opinion of 
neighbors. Out of 500 marriages, 200 at least end in some sad and 
capricious separation ; for the husband can get rid of his wife on the 
ground of too much gossiping or because of disagreement with the 
mother-in-law ; and the worst of it is that the children afterwards be- 
long to him exclusively. That is one reason why these Japanese wives 
are so divinely patient. Too patient indeed, we should all here say ; but 
there hangs over their heads that perpetual sword of Damocles, the fear 
of dismissal, and to maintain their position they must please their lords 
and masters. In point of fact there is no marriage at all in Japan. 
There are ceremonies, presents, family dinner-parties, puttings on and 
off of pretty dresses; but the so-called nuptial alliance is a matter of 
domestic arrangement, and has simply no legal or civil force at all. 
When the nakodo or agent has arranged a match, and all has been settled 
between the two houses, the bride and bridegroom drink nine little cups 
of saki together, and the bride’s name is transferred at the registry office 
of the Ku from her father’s abode to that of her husband’s father, 
where she will henceforth become her lord’s constant body servant and 





‘PERHAPS LEARN THE ART OF ARRANGING FLOWERS.” 
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the humble attendant of his mother, who might make life a hell for her, and simply 
seldom does because Japanese natures are so much better than Japanese systems, 
and so for the most part the little brown people get on very well 
together. But the father parts with his daughter for good and all 
at marriage, except so far as visits of affection and compliment go; 
and for this reason, as in most oriental countries, daughters cannot be 
so much valued in Japan as sons. The daughter, dear as she may 
prove by her amiability, will some day or other disappear entirely 
from the domestic roof; while the son or sons are a permanent in- 
vestinent, carefully brought up and treasured by the Japanese father 
and mother because, as old age approaches, it is the regular thing for 
the parents to give up the business and cares of life and to lead an 
easy time, maintained entirely by their male children. This is every- 
where an accepted rule. The merchant, farmer or householder so 
retiring is called «Go Inkyo,”’ and is treated with most abounding 
respect and indulgence; for it is one of the central virtues of Japan 
unboundedly to reverence old age. We might almost indeed forgive 
the vast mischief that Confucius has wrought for China and indirectly 
for Japan, by his abominable philosophy of Opportunism, when one 
sees everywhere in the two countries this noble and tender deference 
paid to gray hairs. Truly writes Miss Bacon: « To the time-honored 
European belief that a young man must be independent and enterpris- 
ing in early life in order to lay by for old age, the Japanese will answer 
that children in Japan are taught to love their parents rather than ease 
and luxury, and that care for the future is not the necessity that it is 
in Europe and America, where money is above everything else—even 
filial love. This habit of thought may account for the utter want of 
provision for the future and the disregard for things pertaining to the 
accumulation of wealth which often strikes curiously the foreigner in 
Japan. A Japanese considers his provision for the future made when he 
has brought up and educated for usefulness a large family of children. 
He invests his capital in their support and education, secure of boun- 
tiful returns in their gratitude and care for his old age. It is hard 
for the men of old Japan to understand the rush and struggle for 
riches in America—a struggle that too often leaves not a pause for 
rest or quiet pleasure until sickness or death overtakes the indefati- 
gable worker.’’ The Japanese woman herself gets an immense ben- 
efit from it, for when she comes to be Obdsan, that is, «‘auntie,"’ or 
Obdsan, which is ‘‘grandmamma,”’ the hard part of her life is over, 
and she rests among her children honored and cared for, without 
complaint. On the whole I am afraid that the two happiest periods 
in these gentle and self-denying lives are childhood and declining 
years. 

The early years of the Japanese girl are, in truth, pleasant enough. 
Although not so welcome on her first appearance as her brothers are, 
she is sure to be dear both to father and mother: and in the latter 
of these she is equally sure to find a nurse and guardian 
truly ‘‘semi-angelic.’’ = She will be born into an at- 






























































































‘*SOFTLY ASKING PERMISSION OF ABSENCE, 0 ITOMA.”’ 


mosphere of gentleness, grace and kindness, and after five or six 
weeks of infantile existence will pass into the outer world upon the 
back of some sister or little female servant, where she will learn 
insensibly to grow up like other Japanese babies, demure, restrained, 
silent, polite and self-respectful. When able to toddle about in her 
geta or waragi she will never be slapped or put into a corner or told 
‘‘not to do so and so.’’ The sternest possible moral medicine of 
reproof will be administered to her with the sugar of gentle voices 
and tender faces, but at the same time she will be instructed 
daily and hourly in the duty of suppressing herself and absolutely 
obeying her elders and betters, as well as of being ready on all 
occasions to sacrifice herself for the sake of others. Of course the 
English or American idea would be that abjectness must result 
from all this, but positively that is not at all the case. The Jap- 
anese woman, like the Japanese man, brings out of all such early 
education in a marked degree the virtues of self-respect, high spirit 
and resolution ; the fact being that she sees in all this the ideal of 
her duty, and that which ensues—the submission of her whole life 
to her father first, to her husband next and then to her grown-up 
male children—is the willing and accepted submission to a duty, 
not the acceptance of a bond. Japanese history is full of the most 
heroic proofs of the nobleness of soul possessed by the women of the 
land, from the great queen who conquered Corea to the lovely 
Oto Tachibani Himé, who died by leaping into the sea to 
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ir cealibid appease the tempest and save her husband theemperor. In private 
—>- ~-- life also, the Japanese woman displays no qualities of the slave ; she 

; ' is steadfast and heroic in sickness, danger or poverty. Always 
a lady, in whatever rank of life she may be born, she permits 
herself no expression of impatience or revolt, which would com- 
promise her own ideal of the Nihon No Onna. She can die as 
well and bravely as she can live, and often, at a crisis, recalls in 
her own simple way the example of Lucretia, of whom the poet 
says that in sinking to the ground she carefully arranged her 
garments, ‘‘ne non procumbat honeste.”’ 

Nor truly do the Japanese men show themselves so much 
demoralized by Confucius as openly to regard the female sex as 
inferior. The proof of that fact is here, that when a family 
contains only grown-up daughters and is at the same time 
of high position, so that to preserve the name and estates of 
the line becomes important, it is the custom to adopt into the 
house a bridegroom for the eldest daughter, who takes her name 
and passes into almost the self-same position of subordination as 
does the ordinary Japanese wife. Such a young man is named 
= Yoshii, and lives all his life completely under the thumb of his well- 
\. born wife and her mother and father. Moreover, no nation has 
ever yet been able to make slaves of its women. The func- 
tion and mission of woman is to rule, not by outward sym- 
bols of authority, but by the far stronger and subtler con- 
trol of the inner affairs of human life; and Voltaire was 
never so wise a philosopher as when he wrote under the 
‘« portrait d’une femme’’ at Versailles : 





“ Quiconque tu sois, voila ton maitre ; 
Elle est, elle ffit, ou elle va étre.”’ 


The Japanese woman, like all her sex everywhere, with 
the blundering laws of men, has kndéwn how to take the 
deplorable legislation due to Konfutze and to mould it into a state 
of things which furnishes her with an ideal and leaves her free to 
rule the house, and to become in very many cases indispensable in 
it. But there is no denying the fact that they live from birth 
wy to death upon the good-will of those to whom they practically 
belong, while they owe the pleasures and the independencies of 
their generally blameless existence to their own sweet, patient 
and self-contained natures. 

What has been said will help to show the American or English 
reader that there do not enter into the life of the Japanese girl 
any of those ideas of flirtation, love-making, courting and the rest 
of it which go for so much in an European or American girlhood. 
In the middle and lower classes she is fairly free to come and go, 
to see her friends, male and female, and to mingle with the gay 
crowds of holiday makers on festivals and at Matsuri, but she 
will have so little to do with the 2 choice of her husband that 


her light and gentle mind leaves ¥ the subject entirely alone. 
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Nor is her physical nature in any degree whatever a passionate > 
one. The Japanese temperament is too artistic, too measured, too ©— 

tranquil, too constantly governed, for wild flights in the direction ee 
of the heart or imagination ; and I should be inclined to say that 





in actual bodily an. spiritual nature the Japanese woman is one of a 
the purest and most refined on earth. Nevertheless it is not to be ecm. 
concealed that her views upon many questions that are called moral ees 
would startle her civilized sisters. There are always two moralities, a 
in truth, the eternally established code of right and w rong, which Pema 
makes fidelity of mind and purity of thought eternally divine, and ~—*~,_*—> 
those more or less conventional systems which different nations have ~—~~ 
constructed in different ways, and which especially, and often very “ 
stupidly, touch upon the details of the relations between the sexes. » 
All depends upon the point of view taken by each race, and it will go Ss 
_ 


far to help outside peoples to understand the Japanese woman if they ey 
get firm hold of the fact that she regards life and its conduct from a ke He 
standing-place wholly diverse from that of her English or American 


sister. Personal honor is for them the supreme virtue, and all the Se 
perspective of their moral landscape is more or less constructed with  =_ 

that for the foreground. Wholly otherwise is the view of the - 
Japanese maiden. She looks at life from the eminence of a * a 
perfectly ingrained loyalty, of an obedience which she has ‘A = wy 
trained herself to make unquestioning ; and these counsel “A -. 3° 


her to face any danger, to accept any dishonor, nay, to per- 
petrate any crime sooner than fail in devotion to father, husband and 
family. Natutally to the last degree nice in her habits, delicate, 
refined and reserved, she will not hesitate, and never has hesitated, 
to sacrifice herself—as we should say—: body and soul’’ to the 
dictate of this devotion and of these duties. That is, of course, a 
very exceptional necessity in Japanese families, but it does some- 
times arise; and when it does arise, though the Japanese woman is 
by nature as proud of her purity as the little ermine which dies under 
the stroke of the hunter rather than enter a refuge which has been 
soiled, she sets utterly aside those dictates of chastity which are 
imperative with us, and accepts conditions of existence justly con- 
sidered here improper and repulsive. Yet even these, be it said, can- 
not alter the ingrained elevation of her nature, and Japan presents 
the only examples known to my experience where women who would 
be called and thought «outcast’’ in any other country remain 
‘‘ladies’’ in spite of leading a life of the lowest type. It is as if 
their placid souls passed through the mire and dust of depravity on 
some invisible geta like those that lift their little feet high out of the 
mud of the Tokyo streets during a rainstorm. To go deeply into 
such a subject is, however, not possible for mein these columns. For 
myself, if I have sometimes bitterly said that the Japanese men do 
not deserve from their gods the splendid gift of the Japanese women, 
it is when my mind has been full of incidents like the above ; and 
precious as are the qualities of the sex in 
that gentle and pleasant land, I would 
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rather see Japan again wildly revolutionized and all her old charms disappearing 
before the waves of our modern civilization than that the system should continue 
which year by year immolates these high-hearted victims. 

If anybody wants to see how deeply the motive of such self-surren- 
der is ingrained into the thoughts of the nation he should read the 
story of The Loyal Ronins, told in Mitford and summarized by 
Miss Bacon in her admirable book. 

From our point of view, it seems indeed absolutely discreditable 
that a noble family like that described in this ancient tale could 
possibly consent to such domestic infamy ; but what I have written 
above, and what Miss Bacon says as well, must be borne in mind, 
that the point of view in the moral landscape is wholly different to 
ours ; that enormous value is attached to fidelity of soul and com- 
paratively little to fidelity of body ; that the father looks upon his 
daughter as something born to serve him, and eventually to pass 
from his hands into the possession of others, without his retaining 
any except the slightest hold upon her. Positively the self-dedication 
of children to parents is so complete in Japan, as also in China, that 
the wholesale acceptance of it by the daughter, as well as by the son, 
naturally tends to draw the father into taking the execution of it for 
granted to the fullest extent and the farthest point. The Japanese 
unmarried girl in the middle classes makes all the clothes for her 
parents, sweeps and cleans the house, cooks the food and waits at 
meals, and many of these acts are performed out of tender filial feel- 
ing even in the houses of the upper classes. The odd thing is that 
this devotion is not accompanied by any particular pefsonal respect, 
apart from the universal decorum and etiquette of Japanese domestic 
life. I have seen a Tokyo girl who would have done all that has been 
alluded to for the sake of her aged father, send him out in the rain 
to buy fish and rice; and it cannot be too often repeated, in order to 
understand the Japanese moral code, that it is with the children an 
ingrained standard of action which has to be and must be observed, 
rather than the personal passion of affection which springs up in our 
households and might prompt English and American girls to any 
and every service that was not dishonorable. Let me add that among 
most of the educated and respectable Japanese, especially in the fam- 
ilies of noblemen and samurai, the feelings that we ourselves expe- 
rience of horror and disgust at the selfish complaisance of parents are 
largely shared, and the public sentiment daily grows in Japan which 
condemns and will eventually, let us hope, abolish the possibilities 
of such a perversion of one of the noblest of human virtues. Curious 
it is also to notice how this intense devotion of the children thrives in 
an atmosphere uncheered by any of those signs and tokens of parental 
love to which we are accustomed. Children are embraced, but not 
grown daughters. But then it is to be understood that Japanese 
affection is wholly undemonstrative. In that land, even with lovers, 
there are no handshakings, no ordinary tender expressions, no ca- 
resses. Kissing is as unknown in Japan as waltzing ; and is thought, 
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indeed, when witnessed among Europeans, to be a very animal and 
low-minded way of expressing attachment. You might intimately 
know a dear friend of either sex in the country for twenty years 
without once touching them, and perhaps it is this singular, univer- 
sal immunity from contact which helps to preserve the proud and 
sustained reserve of the Japanese woman as regards her person. Let 
it be added, that the habit of fidelity and devotion thus cultivated 
toward parents passes into the mind of the Japanese woman and 
characterizes all her social relations. She is naturally and by educa- 
tion the most faithful creature imaginable. No infidelity on the part 
of her husband or her lover leads her for the sake of revenge or despair 
to imitate the evil example. A breach of duty on her part as a wife 
is really almost unknown, and she will extend the same habitual 
and established faithfulness to relations less binding than those sanc- 
tioned by such marriage forms as do exist in Japan. So long as she 
is well treated and not perforce obliged to look for the necessities of 
life elsewhere, she makes it a point of honor to maintain her part of 
any casual light and irregular alliance, and so long as she can pos- 
sibly put up with bad conduct on the part of him who ought to be 
equally faithful to her, she tries to meet every vexation with patience 
and silence, uttering with gentlest lips the constantly heard phrases : 
‘‘Dammatte ;’’ or, ‘‘ Shikata ga nai.”’ 

There are many who think that the spread of education will put 
right what is wrong at present in the social and civil life of these quiet 
and dutiful beings. At present it is not very much that the average 
Japanese woman knows, although schools and colleges are every- 
where increasing. They learn to write in Katakana and Hiragana, 
and acquire enough of the Chinese characters to read the signs on the 
shops and the commoner phrases used in correspondence. ‘Then, also, 
most of them master the strings of the samisen and koto, and per- 
haps learn the arts of arranging flowers, of keeping accounts, of the 
special etiquettes of social existence, and above all, needlework. 
They make, unmake and remake all their own clothes ; and that is 
about the only form of property which the Japanese woman generally 
owns. Fashions never change in the country, and since a girl gets at 
her marriage a complete outfit from her family, augmented by pres- 
ents from her husband, she is provided to the end of her existence 
with materials for unpicking and remaking. Almost the only 
occupations which a woman can take up with are those of dress- 
making and teaching, but for the last she must have passed through 
some of the new schools and colleges, which teach eastern and 
western learning together, to the sad fatigue of many a youthful 
pupil, who brings home at night from them a headache as heavy 
as the books that her musumé carries. Moreover, it is a fact not 
to be denied, that this foreign education does affect in a rather 
disastrous way the graceful manners of the girls, and whether it 
be desirable or not, you can always tell the scholars of a mission- 
ary school, or Daigakko, by some slight lack of that perfect 
grace and ancient decorum which is observable in the unsophis- 
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ticated Japanese maiden. This new education, it may be added, too often produces 

discontent without providing any way of allaying it. The instructed Japanese girl 
knows too much to be contented any longer with her career, and 
yet is utterly unable to find any means of obtaining the independ- 
ence that could alone rescue her from it. As matters stand, it is 
safe to say that she does not gain as much from western learning 
as she loses in regard of the old-world tranquillity and sweetness of 
manner, and in that soft acquiescence in the traditional state of 
things which made her pass this life on the whole so easily, from 
the hour of the miya maéri, when she went first into the temple as 
a baby, to the hour when they burn her little body and nothing is 
left of the gentlest of human creatures except a handful of white 
ashes. There is another sort of education, however, which does 
great good, and that is the presence and the frequent society of 
English and American ladies, who, I have always thought, as wives 
of missionaries or of residents of the land, effect more solid ameliora- 
tion than all the sermons and all the classes put together. In 
meeting the best of these, the Japanese girl sees for herself how 
perfect freedom may go with grace, goodness of heart and humility, 
and in such best instances she sees also how the European or 
American husband can preserve towards his wife a chivalrous sub- 
mission and a daily tender attention without forfeiting his manli- 
ness or the natural rights of his sex. This influence is working 
steadily for good on the minds of the people, and it is a curious 
illustration of it that a Japanese gentleman in European dress be- 
haves in public with much more regard and politeness to his Jap- 
anese wife than when they both wear the native costume. Still, it 
was no farther back than the 11th of February 1889 that the emperor 
for the first time made his progress through the streets of the capi- 
tal with the empress riding in the same carriage. And even his 
majesty, enlightened and progressive as he is, when I had the 
honor of being present at the imperial garden party last year, came 
upon the lawn where the ambassadors and invited guests were 
waiting his appearance, not arm in arm with his august consort, 
but preceding her by many steps. Let me pay the tribute of an 
admiring sentence to that smallest and sweetest-natured of all 
Japanese women, the good and patriotic empress. Childless and 
disappointed, and doomed to see the diadem of Japan pass to the 
offspring of another who is not married to the emperor, even as Jap- 
anese marriages go, she has taken the whole country to her motherly 
heart, and is as true and dutiful an empress as she is a tender and 
faithful wife to her august lord. 

Japanese legislation is slowly seeking to do more justice to Jap- 
anese women. A law has been passed making it impossible for the 
son of a concubine to succeed to a noble title, and that wil’ apply 
in future to the imperial household itself. Another law has been 
established granting to wives the right of claiming a divorce, but 
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this in the nature of things will almost never be availed of, because 
there is literally no future in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred for the oft? 
woman who should act upon it. Outside the law, nevertheless, public n¢ 

opinion is a considerable force in Japan, and it is this more than any 































statutes which at present in many ways protects the Japanese wife from Pe a 
too great wrong. A man who capriciously turns his wife r 


away, or is unkind or violent to her (a thing, totell the truth, _ St 
almost unknown in the country), will find his neighbors and © 
friends make things decidedly hot and unpleasant for him. 

Side by side with education many foreign friends of Japan rely upon 
the spread of Christianity in the country. No doubt, as far as it does 
spread, it carries with it ideas of woman’s rights and woman's true 
mission immeasurably higher than those which Confucianism has 
promulgated far and wide in Mongolian Asia. Eventually I hope it 
will win a great, if gradual, social victory on this ground, but asa 
creed I believe it will find the necessity of amalgamating much of the 
Buddhism which it sees occupying nine-tenths of the area of Japan. 
There is nothing to my mind fundamentally hostile between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, nor do I think it impossible that Christianity 
may do what Buddhism itself did when it first entered Japan, and take co 
possession of the hearts of the people by silently adopting many of 
their national ideas. Shintoism, the religion of the emperor and the 
court, is not a religion at all, but a cult of ancestors derived from the 
ancient nature worship of the land. The Japanese people them- 
selves are, in matters of religion, the lightest-hearted in the > 
world. Their religion has been well defined as ‘‘a mixture of 
fun and fear,’’ but the women are, all the same, sincerely ez, 
pious, and there is no Japanese home without proofs of this; C—a@ 
while one sees in the streets the laughing musumé, the 
gayly attired geisha, and the hardworking cooly woman stop alike 
at the gate of the temple to enter, to pull the altar bell, to mutter 
the little devout prayer, with closed eyes and head bent down, and 
then to drop into the temple chest the hard-earned coin, while the 
small palms are clapped together to let heaven know that its «« hon- 
orable attention ’’ is no longer requested. Certainly, if missionaries 
only knew how to be enlightened and adaptive there could be no 
richer or better soil to cultivate than that of all these simple, sweet 
and impressionable hearts. 

One point in which the Japanese women are above and beyond all 
their Christian teachers is in the tender regard they pay to their dead, 
and in the ceremonies, full of a strong and sublime faith in the future 
life, which they make at their graves. One of the duties of the Jap- 
anese wife and daughter, never neglected, is to visit from time to time 
the tombs of her husband’s ancestors or of her own parents, and 
place there fresh branches of the pure sakaki, and to see that the 
little resting-places are kept neat and clean. Nor has any religious 
teacher, however exalted, a single page or line of any lesson to teach 
the Japanese woman in the perfect fulfilment of her duty to her 


children orto her parents. There is no western lady who might 
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not rather take example by the ceaseless 
grace of these domestic relations. Never 
do the Japanese children leave or return 
to the house, in any rank of life, without 
prostrating themselves before the tender 
mother, and softly asking permission of 
absence, ‘‘O Itéma.’’ Never does she 
return, but all the children and servants 
throng to the threshold, and with fore- 
heads upon the mats and soft ejaculations 
of welcome salute the «‘O Kaeri,’’ the 
‘‘ honorable re-arrival.’’ It is tothe moth- 
ers that is due the passing onwards from 
generation to generation of that soft in- 
heritance of Japanese good manners, and 
for the most part the children repay this 
rich affection. There is almost no end to 
the indulgence with which they are treat- 
ed. The story is told of a sick girl who 
had the passion to give a garden party 
under cherry blossoms in the month of 
December, and sooner than disappoint her 
wild wish the father and mother hired ar- 
tificers to cover the branches of the bare 
trees in the garden with innumerable del- 
icate blossoms of pink and white tissue 
paper, so that the happy girl might carry 
out her fantastic purpose. 

That which would most of all make the 
Japanese woman mistress in a larger de- 
gree of her destiny, and perhaps bring 
this about without spoiling the matchless 
charm of her devotion, her self-denial, her 
inexhaustible grace, her endless delicacy 
of speech and act and bearing, would be to 
reform the laws of property in her favor. 
If there were astatute, as exists in France, 
obliging the father, under certain proper 
conditions, to provide for his daughter as 
well as his son, we should see a large 
number of Japanese women made inde- 
pendent of the vicissitudes of life, and soon 
a new state of things would arise. If, 
again, it were possible to extend to Japan 
the movement which in England and 
America has provided so many women 
with honorable and lucrative employ- 
ments in public and private offices, that 
again would open a wide door for the es- 
cape of many a gentle Japanese maid from 
the stern necessity that confronts her now 
of marrying without love, and depending 
all through her life upon her father, her 
husband and her children. 

All comes to this, therefore, that in 
larger and more generous laws respecting 
the endowment of female children, and in 
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the opening up of new fields of employ- 
ment to the sex in general, seem to dawn 
the best hopes of justice for the Japanese 
woman. But even while one breathes 
such aspirations of change and new times 
for her, a chilling fear comes upon the 
mind lest in touching with the strong 
hand of western civilization that consum- 
mate product of the isolated faiths and 
systems of Japan, we find spoiled forever 
the old-world charms of her nature, and 
see depart beyond recall virtues and qual- 
ities never to be replaced, as they have 
never been surpass¢d. This same Japan- 
ese woman, with all her shortcomings, ig- 
norances, littlenesses and absurdities, is 
like the brilliant and flower-loving butter- 
fly whose existence’ slie often imitates. 
One rash touch upon the light and glad 
wing leaves her still flying, perhaps, but 
may destroy the dainty delicacy of the 
jewelled embroidery upon its delicate bars. 
On the whole, she has been up till now 
very placidly happy, and her mothers 
and grandmothers before her, and that is 
more than I quite dare to predict for her 
daughters and granddaughters, when, as 
seems inevitable, all around her must 
alter, and new times bring her new man- 
ners, while in her astonished little ears 
‘the great world spins forever down the 
ringing grooves of change.”’ 





‘“* PASS INTO THE OUTER WORLD UPON THE BACK OF 
SOME SISTER OR LITTLE FEMALE SERVANT.” 




















THE PETKOLEUM INDUSTRY. 


By PETER MACQUEEN. 


€ RPE ORT A HENEVER 

the needs of 
men knock at the 
treasure house of 
the world, nature 
opens the door. So 
that when our 
homes needed more 
perfect illumina- 
tion, when the sup- 
ply of whale oil was 
becoming inade- 
-| quate as an illumi- 
nant, and French 
rape-seed oil too 
expensive, there 
was discovered, at 
our very feet, an 
inexhaustible store 
of material for this 
purpose in the pe- 
troleum of the pres- 
ent century. Petroleum or ‘rock oil’’ 
has been known from the earliest times. 
It has figured in many languages and 
many lands. The builders of Babel and 
the pavers of Paris have wrought with it. 
In Burmah and by the shores of the Cas- 
pian, as well as in Canada and California, 
in Alsace and Pennsylvania, 


waitre 









‘* SHOOTING ” 


A WELL. 


place as a crowned king of the utilities. 
Its history is more wonderful than any- 
thing in fiction. Let us look at it in the 
United States. 

‘«« Seneca oil,’’ so called from the Indians 
of that name, was first noticed near Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, by the French set- 
tlers, and used by them as a medicine. 
The Indians soaked their blankets with 
it and used it asa liniment. In the days 
of Montcalm the tribes near Fort Du- 
quesne gave a great powwow in honor 
of the French, and to amuse their guests 
they set fire to the crude petroleum that 
was oozing from the rocks and springs. 
Several oil pits in that locality are sup- 
posed to date as far back as the French 
settlement. In the colonial days frequent 
mention is made of oil wells throughout 
the districts which now comprise Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky. 

During the first half of this century 
small quantities of «black petroleum ”’ 
were manufactured and sold as «« Ameri- 
can oil.’’ But it did not affect even the 
local market. By the dry distillation of 
cannel coal at low temperatures, manu- 
facturers in Scotland, Wales and Ger- 
many were able to put on the market 





in Japan and Ohio, this friend 
of the world’s new necessity 
has been found. 

As pitch, asphaltum, mal- 
tha or naphtha, bituminous 
products have been men- 
tioned since history began. 
Herodotus and Pliny, Marco 
Polo and the Chinese and 
Arabian historians have men- 
tion to make of this sub- 
stance. From it the psalm- 
weaver of Israel drew his 
deepest simile and the bard of 
Avon his most pointed moral. 
But it was left for America to 
astonish the world by taking 
a hitherto almost unused arti- 
cle and making it shake Wall 
street and influence the mar- 
kets of two continents. 


Petroleum has taken its 
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a considerable supply of oil similar to 
petroleum. In America refineries of the 
same kind, using cheap cannel coal, were 
started on Long Island. 

When the region known as the «oil 
country’? of Pennsylvania was settled 
the pioneers observed an oily substance 
mingling with the waters of the Alle- 
ghany river. This substance was also 
noticed coming from the salt pits which 
were dug about this time. A Pittsburg 
druggist bottled some of the product. 
Boys, playing along the river bank, ac- 
cidentally set it on fire. The burning 
qualities of the fluid and the experiments 
made on cannel coal gave a hint to some 
shrewd business brain. Doctor Brewer, 
a lumber merchant, in 1854 took a sample 
of oil to Dartmouth college for exami- 
nation. Investigations followed. Soon 
a few enterprising Yankees bought 100 
acres of Brewer's land for the purpose of 
collecting this surface oil. They styled 
themselves the «« Pennsylvania Rock Oil 
company.’’ In the same year Professor 
Silliman made his famous analysis. He 
pronounced the liquid to be made up of 
nearly an equal number of the atoms of 
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carbon and hydrogen. In a short time 
the project of obtaining surface oil was 
abandoned and the company was dis- 
solved. 

Again, in 1859, another company was 
formed which leased the land from the de- 
funct Rock Oil company for twenty-five 
years. Colonel E. L. Drake, a Jack of all 
trades, was sent to Titusville as its agent. 
He began to drill for oil in the same man- 
ner as others were drilling for salt. At 
first he experienced great difficulty by rea- 
son of the caving-in of the soft earth at 
the surface. His Yankee ingenuity, how- 
ever, came to his aid and he invented the 
iron ‘‘driving pipe’’ which is now uni- 
versally used. 

The colonel struck oil on the 29th of 
August 1859, at the depth of 33% feet. 
Oil flowed from this first American well 
at the rate of 35 to 4o barrelsaday. Soon 
wells of much more prolific yield were 
sunk. By June 1860 the production of 
oil was 200 barrels aday. In the follow- 
ing year the Empire well started witha 
flow of 2500 barrels a day, and the Phillips 
well with 30co. The Noble and Delemater 
wells were equally successful. Intensest 
excitement swept through the 








marts of trade. During the few 
years that followed, in the oil re- 
gions the plough was retired, the 
farm was sold, the old man be- 
came a speculator, the young man 
a capitalist, and the pauper of 
yesterday found himself the mill- 
ionaire of today. By the year 
1865 the oil regions of Pennsyl- 
vania were almost the counter- 
part of what the gold regions of 
California had been fifteen years 
before. The most prolific well 
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SHOWING THE PIPE LINES FOR PETROLEUM. 


yet discovered in America yields 
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BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY.* 
15,000 barrels a day 
September 29, 1891. 

Volumes might be written of the extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes of that extraordinary 
period. A few illustrations will suffice. 
Colonel Drake himself wasted his fortune 
in speculation and was saved from pau- 
perism only by a pension from the state 
of Pennsylvania. Shaw, the oil discoverer 
of Canada, died at Titusville, worn out by 
drudging for two dollars a day. John 
Steele, or «‘ Coal-oil Johnny,’’ as he was 
called, went to bed one night a common 
laborer and woke up the next day to find 
himself a millionaire. At a later period 
in his life he was working for fifty dollars 
amonth. In spite of disaster and a heavy 
tax on petroleum the export trade of the 
United States for the year 1865 had risen 
In the following 
year, when the tax was lifted, the export 
trade doubled. 

Nor was it otherwise with the oil cities 
than with the oil‘operators. Farms dear 
at $1000 one week brought $1,000,000 
the next. Modest hamlets developed in a 
few months into pretentious towns and 
then as rapidly declined. Pithole had 
two houses in May 1861, and in August 
of the same year it was a city of 15,000 in- 
habitants, with town lots selling for $10,- 
A visit to that place in 1881 
showed fields of maize and clover where 
the most famous wells had been, and a 
few tumble-down houses, without an in- 
habitant, where formerly had stood the 
haunts of trade and the homes of opulence. 

At first the trading in petroleum was 
done at hotels or on the cars, wherever 
men congregated. Exchanges began to 
be established—in 1868 at Petroleum Cen- 
tre, in 1870 at Oil City, in 1878 at Pitts- 


; it began to flow on 


to 25,000,000 gallons. 
. 5 


000 apiece. 


burg, in 1879 at Bradford, in 1877 at 
New York. Oil City was the autocrat till 
1883, when New York began to take the 
lead. Today the New York Petroleum 
Exchange dictates to the world the prices 
in the petroleum market. 

Warren was a staid old town, whose in- 
habitants made fortunes in the lumber 
trade and tanneries. Just when the lum- 
ber was exhausted oil was discovered in 
the county. The oil men took the town. 
For a short time Warren ruled the roost 
and the market. Today millionaires are 


as common there as good sermons are in 


New York city. ’Tis a beautiful little 
nest among the mountains, and one would 
scarce find a sweeter spot in the rambles 
of a lifetime. 

While the tremendous excitement at- 
tending the first discovery of petroleum 
wells produced many irregularities in 
trade, it soon subsided. The oil industry 
grew permanent and wealth-producing. 
In our day the oil trade has assumed 
such immense proportions that it supplies 
the wealth of some of the most powerful 
corporations and the most opulent mer- 
chant princes. The figures are dazzling 
and entertaining. Over $1,500,000,000 
have repaid the energy of the oil men. 
Wells, 20,000; men employed, 100,000 ; 
yearly yield of oil, 25,000,000 barrels— 
such were the astounding reports of the 
petroleum trade in 1884. Over 2,700,000,- 
ooo barrels of crude petroleum were sold 
on ’Change in 1887. For the year 1880, 
I, 100,000,000 gallons were produced in the 
United States. The exports for the same 
year, including naphthas, benzine, paraf- 
fine, gasoline and lubricating oils were 
600,000,000 gallons, representing $50,000, - 
ooo. The petroleum exports of the United 


° Reproduced here through the courtesy of the Tide Water Oil Company. 
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States for the past twenty-five years have 
netted over $895,000,000. The Standard 
Oil company has a capital of over $150,- 
000,000, with 4000 miles of pipe lines and 
tanks having a capacity of over 40,000,- 
ooo barrels. Their pipe lines and tanks 
cost them $30,000,000 to erect. 

The Bradford district is the most pro- 
lific of all the oil fields. During the past 
twenty years it has yielded a grand total 
of 150,000,000 barrels. The Venango dis- 
trict, where Drake first «‘ struck oil,’’ has 
a record of 60,000,000 barrels. Butler and 
Clarendon counties have produced 70,000,- 
ooo barrels in all. Of the remaining fields, 
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of the pipe lines to the trade, was 31,601, 
847 barrels, a daily average of 86,580 bar- 
rels. 

««In the year 1889 the production of the 
Lima field was about 11,837,190, a daily av- 
erage of about 32,430 barrels. In the year 
1890 the production of Lima oil was about 
15,014,882, a daily average of 41,136. The 
figures of the consumption of Lima oil 
are not exactly obtainable, but the total 
pipe line stocks of Lima, Ohio, on Janu- 
ary I, 1889, were reported to have been 
9,810,714 barrels ; and the stock January 
I, 1891, 20,971,395 barrels. 

‘‘The stock of American crude petro- 

leum in the cus- 








IN THE OIL COUNTRY. 


Alleghany, Washington, Warren, Cherry 
Grove and Thorn Creek are the principal. 

The following are the most recent fig- 
ures ; they are furnished by the « Na- 
tional Transit company:’ «In the 
year 1889 the production of American 
petroleum, outside of the Lima field, was 
22,715,592 barrels, being a daily average 
of 62,234 barrels. The consumption, as 
represented by the deliveries from the 
pipe lines, for the same period was 30,- 
496,396 barrels, a daily average of 83,552 
barrels. For the year 1890 the same pro- 
duction, outside of the Lima field, was, 
approximately, 30,293,545 barrels, a daily 
average of 82,996 barrels : and the con- 
sumption, as measured by the deliveries 





tody of the pipe 
lines, outside of 
the oil known as 
Lima, Ohio, oil, 
on April 1, 1891, 
was 10,176,660 bar- 
rels. Barrels, as 
spoken of above, 
are 42 gallons 
each.”’ 

The petroleum 
industry of Ohio, 
of which the Lima 
field is the main 
one, has been de- 
veloped since 1885. 
The flow in these 
wells is very plen- 
tiful. The quality, 
however, is not so 
fine as that of the 
first discovered 
field in Pennsyl- 
vania, its price 
being but fifteen cents per barrel at the 
wells, as against seventy-five cents to a 
dollar for the Pennsylvania article. This 
cheapness, however, has made for the Ohio 
oil a market in which the more expensive 
grades cannot compete. As a fuel it has 
been found invaluable for brick-burning. 
The Lima wells furnish the city of Chi- 
cago with gooo barrels a day. 

The Russians use large quantities of 
the Baku oil for fuel. The experiment is 
thought to be very successful there ; but 
the cheapness of coal as a fuel in the 
United States has limited the use of pe- 
troleum for this purpose. Its use, as seen 
in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and else- 
where, has generally been safe and the 

















results satisfactory. Lately attention has 
again been turned to petroleum as a fuel, 
and the governments of Peru, Russia, 
Italy and England have been experiment- 
ing with it as a fuel for their war ships. 
California furnishes a petroleum simi- 
lar in quality to that of the Bradford 
field, and in sufficient quantities to supply 
the Pacific coast of the United States. In 
the southern states many producing wells 
have been drilled; in fact,it is now be- 
lieved that oil exists in every state in the 
Union. Canada has a region of great 
productiveness near Enniskillen, Ontario. 
Perhaps the most prolific fields in the 
world are those at Baku, on the Caspian 
sea. The crude oil is cheaper than water, 
costing only from twocents to six cents a 
barrel, at the wells. But the Russians 
showed no great enterprise until 1876, 
when American machinery was fast de- 
veloping an enormous industry in the 
western hemisphere. The success of the 
Standard Oil company led the Nobel 
brothers to start a like enterprise on the 
shores of the Caspian. Pipe lines and 
tank cars were brought into use. Since 
that time the Rothschilds have obtained 
important concessions from 
the Russian government, and 
are Said to have a good deal 
of capital invested at Baku. 
The Americans, however, are 
not afraid of the competition, 
for they still supply the mar- 
ket of Europe in all countries 
outside of Russia. The czar 
has ordered a very high pro- 
tective duty on American pe- 
troleum, which practically 
shuts us out of the Russian 
market. The Russian wells 
now turn out from 5,000,000 
to 7,000,000 barrels of refined 
petroleum per year. Their 
trade is largely in the East. 
Nevertheless New York sends 
kerosene to Japan and China. 
Baku is as near the chief 
European cities as New York. 
Should prices become exor- 
bitant in this country Russia 
might prove a formidable ri- 
val for the trade of England 
and Germany. As it is, the 
companies keep the price of 
kerosene as low as possible, 
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and have thus far been able to outsell and 
undersell the Nobels. To the Russians, 
however, belongs the credit of inventing 
ships for carrying oil in bulk. As soon 
as the Standard saw the success of the 
Caspian steamers it also adopted the sys- 
tem. Vessels can thus be loaded and un- 
loaded in one-fifth of the time it took by 
the old method of barrels. 

It may seem remarkable that the Rus- 
sian petroleum cannot compete success- 
fully with the American. But the over- 
whelming disadvantage of the European 
fields is that their crude oil yields only 
40 per cent. of refined petroleum as against 
75 per cent. in the United States. Trans- 
portation comes in; and here the Ameri- 
can can far outdo the Russian. It takes 
an oil train fourteen days to go from Baku 
to Batoum, a distance of only 560 miles. 
In that time American oil would be in the 
markets of Hamburg, Berlin, Antwerp 
and Liverpool. 

The methods of producing petroleum are 
distinctively American. Storage tanks, 
pipe lines and refineries have all grown 
out of the exigencies of our growing oil 
interests. A résumé of drilling, « oil- 
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scouting,’’ transportation and the develop- 
ment of the trade may be in place at this 
point. 

There is a well-defined manner of search- 
ing for new oil territory which has grown 
up during the past twenty-five years. 
The first step is the boring of a test or 
‘«‘wildeat.’” A man takes his team and 
‘‘rig’’ and starts into the untried forest. 












Leasing a few acres, he then draws a line 
by compass from a known producing oil 
belt. An oil man named Angell claimed 
that an angle of 22%°, 45° or 60° from a 
fertile oil belt was likely to be productive. 

When the location of a well is deter- 
mined on the workmen erect the « der- 
rick.’’ This, as everyone knows, is a 
framework resembling a truncated pyra- 


GETTING READY TO BORE. 
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mid. It is firmly braced and dovetailed 
together. Formerly it was 72 feet in 
height ; now the regulation height is 66 
feet. The derrick must be strong, as the 
pressure of the drilling tools comes upon 
it. The tools are 50 feet long, and weigh 
nearly 2500 pounds. 

At the base of the derrick is an engine 
house, with an engine of twenty horse 
power. This is far 
enough away from 
the mouth of the well 
to prevent the fire 
from igniting the oil 
or gas that may flow 
if the well is produc- 
tive. Ononesideof 
the derrick is a 
heavy beam, called 
the ‘‘samson-post,”’ 
upon the top of 
which rests the 
‘« walking-beam,’’ 
one end of it con- 
nected with the en- 
gine while the other 
supports the drill. 
When the engine is 
in motion the walk- 
ing-beam alternately 
raises and drops the 
tools. The enormous 
weight pressing on 
the drill sends it 
through the hardest 
rock. ~ 

After the ‘oil 
sand’’ is reached, at 
a depth of from 1300 
to 3000 feet, the well 
is ‘‘torpedoed.’’ The 
apparatus used for 
this purpose was in- 
vented by Mr. E. A. 
L. Roberts, who 
made a fortune out 
of the patent. From 
50 to 100 quarts of 
nitro-glycerine are lowered, and exploded 
by percussion caps. A dangerous busi- 
ness it is—one meets men carting this 
powerful explosive, and one inclines to 
give them a wide berth. Too much jolting 
occasionally lets free the devil in the dyna- 
mite, after which event the particles of 
man, horse or wagon left are only large 
enough to put under a microscope. The 
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the Tertiary ages. Wherever the oil 
occurs in large quantities it is in un- 











cemented sandstone. This sandstone 
is overlaid with shell and slate as hard 














as iron, which keeps down the enor- 
mous pressure of the gas. Below this 
is 1000 feet of limestone, containing 
an immense number of fossil animals 











and seaweeds. It is conjectured that 
heat pressure and steam have been 











throwing up distillates from the Silu- 
rian corals, and that these distillates 





effect of exploding a well is to give a 
greater exposure of surface and thus to 
stimulate production. 

A good deal of danger attends the pro- 
duction of petroleum. At Tidioute, one 
of the wells was ignited by a fire 400 yards 
away. Many workmen were boiled to 
death in the seething oil. Mr. Fred. E. 
Windsor had fourteen tons of nitro-glyce- 
rinestoredaway. Insome way it exploded 
and destroyed 70,000 gallons of oil, besides 
entirely demolishing the town of Claren- 
don. ‘The shock was felt 100 miles away. 
Men are sometimes suffocated from the 
fumes of the oil gas ; sometimes they slip 
and fall from the derrick; and one old 
man was pointed out to the writer who 
had had an iron rod an inch thick run 
through his shoulder and part of his leg. 
There was also a perceptible lack of noses, 
ears and thumbs among the operators of 
oil wells. 

The well being ready for flowing, a 
two-inch iron tube is lowered the entire 
length of it, an India-rubber packer being 
forced down to a point near the oil sand 
in such a way that a gas-tight joint is 
formed. ‘The natural gas forces the oil to 
the surface, where it is conducted in an 
iron pipe to a tank for storage. Oil wells 
thus started will flow fifteen or twenty 
years, and perhaps for an indefinitely 


have lodged in the first bed of rock 
above them which was porous enough to 
receive them. This theory, if true, shows 
the manufacture of oil to have ceased in 
the great storehouse of nature. 

When the «wildcat’’ men struck a 
productive well they were exceedingly 
jealous of their secret. A class of men 
known as ‘oil scouts’’ were sent out 
after the adventurers. By long familiar- 
ity they were able to tell at a glance how 
many barrels a new well was likely to 
yield. The speculator at Pittsburg, Brad- 
ford, Oil City or New York would hear of a 
wildcat party and offer a reward for «first 
information ’’ as to the success or failure 
of theventure. Off would start a number 
of scouts to watch the progress of the well. 
The men at the derrick placed strong 
guards to prevent any information from 
reaching the scouts. During the early 
stages of the boring the scouts kept to- 
gether and were very friendly. One of 
their number was left on watch while the 
others slept. There comes a night, how- 
ever, when the scout knows instinctively 
that oil is near. Friendship ceases among 
that comrade crew. Every man for him- 
self tonight. Guards are doubled ; shots 


are frequent ; scuffles rife. If oil is struck, 
the scout must estimate accurately what 








longer period. An oil well costs from 
$2000 to $3000 ; the deepest well in the 
world is 4900 feet. Ten per cent. of 

















all the wells drilled have been non- 
productive. In Russia oil is ‘struck ”’ 
at a depth of from 600 to 1000 feet ; in 
this country at a depth of from 1300 
to 3000 feet. 

Much speculation exists as to the 
origin of this product. The deposits 




















are nearly always found in the Silu- 
rian and in rocks of the lower half of 
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SUPPOSED RESERVOIRS OF GAS AND 
PETROLEUM WHICH ARE TAPPED BY WELLS. 
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the well is going to yield. Then a rush 
for horses—a ride as mad as Sheridan’s 
to the nearest telegraph office. The first 
arrival wires his cipher to his principal at 
the exchange. The principal buys or sells 
heavily according as a large or small yield 
is reported. Other messages come in later 
and others operate, so that the first man 
is assisted by all the rest. 

Panics in Wall street can be shown to 
have depended to a large extent on the 
petroleum interests. On December 12, 





DRILLING A WELL, 


1882, the petroleum market closed at 
$1.08'4. Before morning scouts sent word 
that a «‘ gusher’’ had been opened at Ball- 
town, Pennsylvania. Oil went down to 
8934 cents, and in a few days touched 75 
cents. The panicin the spring of 1884 in- 
volved, relatively, heavier losses to the oil 
trade than to traders in railway, cotton 
or grain stocks. Petroleum sold at $1.02 
on May 6, the day the Marine Bank failed ; 
on June 21 it touched 50% cents. Thus 
a great staple commodity was cut in two 
in six weeks. The development of the 
Bradford field has permanently reduced 
the price of petroleum and settled the 
market. 

It was a great glory for a scout thus to 
send in a despatch which would upset the 
market. Among the most famous scouts, 


who know every nook, brook, and cross- 
road in the hills and woods of the 


‘oil 
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country,’’ are Sy Hughes, Al Tupper, Fred 
Windsor, Charley Goodwin, and Billy Ed- 
wards. Hughes stayed under a derrick 
for forty-eight hours without food, covered 
with mud and sand from the drillings. 
He was the only scout who thus obtained 
information of the famous well named 
‘«Mystery No. 646,’’ which yielded 3000 
barrels per day. Hughes received one- 
eighth of all the land bought in the vicin- 
ity and a worldwide reputation. There 
were other plucky men. Fred Windsor 
was operating for oil on his 
own account. In drilling, his 
thumb caught in the ma- 
chinery. He must cut it off, 
or lose his hand. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he took 
his free hand and severed the 
thumb. 

Much improvement has 
been made in the refining 
of petroleum. At first it was 
simply distilled, and a prod- 
uct obtained unsatisfactory 
and dangerous. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller was a poor boy 
when Drake came to Penn- 
sylvania in 1859. In ten 
years Rockefeller, Flagler, 
Pratt and Andrews were high 
in the oil trade. These men 
conceived the idea of uniting 
the prominent refiners, ob- 
taining a large foreign mar- 
ket, forcing concessions from 
the railroads and running pipe lines to 
the seaboard. Rockefeller took the lead 
and soon had organized a powerful com- 
pany. It started with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal; by 1870 it had absorbed the four 
standard oil companies of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey, and 
had a capital of $70,000,000; by 1887 it 
had a capital of $150,000,000, and _ three- 
fourths of all the trade of the country. 

One of the objects of the Standard was 
to cheapen and improve the refining of 
petroleum. The Standard has come in 
for a good deal of abuse; much of it, no 
doubt, deserved ; much of it not. But its 
methods of refining were good. Hundreds 
of patents were taken out, methods were 
compared, new plans tested, and the re- 
sults carefully collated. Scientific men 
were constantly employed to discover new 
products and new methods of refining. 
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In this way the Stand- 
ard has reduced the cost 
of refining by 66 per 
cent. In 1881 it was first 
called the Standard Oil 
Trust, and as such has 
been unpopular by rea- 
son of the strong preju- 
dice against trusts in 
this country. It will do 
the Standard Oil com- 
pany good and keep it 
more honest to be the 
object of suspicion and 
to be watched. Never- 
theless, oil never was so 
cheap as now. 

There are about 100 re- 
fineries in this country, 
the principal ones situ- 
ated at Hunter’s Point, 
Newtown Creek and 
South Brooklyn. Many 
processes for refining are 
in existence. The following, in brief, is a 
description of one of the best of them : 

First, the crude petroleum is put in 
stills having a capacity of 600 to 1500 
barrels. The stills are heated and a vapor 
rises from the most volatile portions of 
the oil. This vapor passes through coiled 
iron pipes, submerged in cold water. The 
water condenses the vapor into a distil- 
late. The distillate goes on to a receiv- 
ing room, and is separated 
according to its density. All 
of the substance between 40° 
B. and 60° B. (Baumé stand- 
ard of density) is turned into 
the tank for kerosene distil- 
lates. The portions lighter 
than these go into the manu- 
facture of naphthas, gasoline 
and benzine; those heavier 
go to make paraffine and lu- 
bricating oils. 

The lightest known of 
these materials is ‘‘rhigo- 
line,’’ which runs from 105° 
B. to 115° B., and is used in 
anzesthetics. A peculiar use 
to which this gas is put was 
recently noticed in Paris by 
a gentleman on his way from 
3aku to New York. The 
young girls in a naphtha 
manufacturing establish- 
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ment inhale the fumes 
that escape at the joints 
of the pipes in use there. 
An effect is produced 
similar to that of 
hasheesh or opium. 

When the more ex- 
plosive elements have 
been removed, petro- 
leum is further purified 
by passing it through 
water heated to 206° F., 
and by treating it with 
sulphuric acid and caus- 
tic soda solution. 

The deposits from the 
‘«caustic soda solution’”’ 
are called the ‘ resid- 
uum.’’ From them are 
manufactured chewing 
gum, paraffine candles, 
lubricating oil and the 
beautiful aniline dyes. 
Ointments of great 
remedial value also come from the resid- 
uum. 

The progress in methods of transporta- 
tion has been quite as remarkable as that 
in refining. When oil was discovered it 
was put in barrels and sent to Pittsburg. 
The cost of transportation was nearly as 
much as the oil realized. At last someone 
thought of running the oil in pipes from 
the wells to the refineries. The first at- 
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tempt at this was between Miller's farm 
and Pithole, a distance of about four miles. 
Soon longer lines were laid. In 1872 the 
‘«united refiners’’ purchased and consoli- 
dated the various little companies into 
what was long known as the «‘ United Pipe 
Line system.’’ Later it was absorbed by 
the «‘ National Transit company,’’ an ad- 
junct of the Standard. 

A new era began in transportation. 
Pipes were placed at every well ; a storage 
system was adopted; huge iron tanks 
were built. Oil was taken from any well, 
stored in these tanks, and a certificate 
given the producer, showing the amount. 
These certificates ultimately became the 
medium of trade in oil. The oil is held as 
are goods sent to a storehouse, and the 
credit certificate is negotiable the same as 
a warehouse receipt. 

An enormous amount of storage capac- 
ity was needed with the expanding pe- 
troleum trade. In one year the produc- 
tion of oil was 9,000,000 barrels in excess 
of the consumption. This required that 
iron tankage capable of accommodating 
25,000 barrels of oil be constructed every 
day. It was done at a cost per day of 
$7500. 

When the tank at the well fills up, the 
owner sends for the company’s gauger, 
who measures it and turns it into the 
pipes of the company. ‘Twenty cents a 
barrel is charged for transportation with- 
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in the oil area, which is 100 miles square. 
The National Transit company is a mutual 
insurance company, the losses being cov-- 
ered by assessments pro rata. 

The principal pipe lines run from the 
oil fields to Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. A new line 
has just been opened, running through 
several of the southern states. The long- 
est of these is the one running from Olean, 
New York, to Saddle river, New Jersey, a 
distance of 300 miles. It consists of two 
wrought-iron pipes, six inches in diameter, 
tested to bear the pressure of 2000 pounds 
to the square inch. Starting at 1500 feet 
above sea-level it follows a straight line, 
up hill and down dale, through forests 
and across swaifips, over rough fells and 
fertile fields, straight to the shore. At 
central points there are pumping stations 
for the purpose of forcing the oil on its 
way. From Saddle river, near Passaic, a 
branch line diverges, and crossing the 
North river, runs diagonally across New 
York city and the East river to Williams- 
burg and Hunter's Point, to the refineries 
at those places. Another main artery of 
the pipe line system runs from the Brad- 
ford region to Bayonne, where refined oil is 
shipped in great quantities for Europe. 

Such are some of the facts in the de- 
velopment of this great industry. What 


will be the future of the petroleum trade 
no one can prophesy. 
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COLUMBUS 


PORTRAITS. 
II. 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


[* the possession of the family of Fi- 

dele Guglielmo Colombo, a distant 
relative of the Columbus family, at the 
village of Cuccaro, in the Montferrat, 
Italy, is a portrait of Columbus which is 
claimed to have been painted from life, 
but is believed by experts to be a poor 
copy of the Giovio, although it bears but 
a faint resemblance to the engraving in 
the Elogia. It was accepted as genuine 
by Napione, however, and was used by 
him to illustrate his Della Patria di Co- 
lombo (Florence, 1805) and by Francisco 
Canceliera in his Notizie di Cristofero Co- 
lombo (Rome, 1809). It is signed Jean 
Petrini, and was en- 
graved by Joseph 
Callandi. 

There is a second 
portrait in Cuccaro, 
in the Castillo di 
Cuccaro, which De 
Conches asserts to 
be a copy of the Al- 
tissimo at Fiorence. 

The Havana por- 
trait of Columbus, 
which hangs in the 
consistorial hall 
(council chamber) 
of the captain gen- 
eral’s palace at 
Havana, was pre- 
sented to the mu- 
nicipality by one of 
the dukes of Ver- 
agua, a descendant 
of Columbus, nearly 
200 years ago. The 
features differ from 
all other likenesses, 
and the admiral is 
given a small mus- 
tache and goatee. 
The garb is that of 
a Familiar of the 


Holy Inquisition. 
Its origin is un- 
known. 


In 1579, according 
to written evidence, 
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King Ferdinand 1. of Austria had a copy 
painted of the portrait owned by Arch- 
bishop Giovio. In 1610 it passed into the 
possession of his son, the Archduke Fer- 
dinand, Count of Tyrol, who was also a 
nephew of Charles v. of Spain. For many 
years it hung in the castle of Ambras, 
near Innspruck, in the Tyrol, but in 1805 
it was returned to Vienna, where it now 
appears in one of the several magnificent 
collections of the Austrian capital. It is 
known as the Belvedere portrait, and is a 
miniature in oil, painted upon a small 
panel of wood. De Conches says it is 
very old—as old as the Altissimo at Flor- 
ence—and was done by an accomplished 


artist, but it bears no signature. It was 
engraved for Frankl’s German poem, 


«« Cristoforo Colombo’”’ (Stuttgart, 1836). 

There were two portraits of Columbus 
in the great galleries at Versailles, France. 
One was presented by the Count de Mon- 
tesquieu many years ago. It bears no 
signature, but Feuillet de Conches, the 
famous French savant, who spent a great 
deal of time in the investigation of its 
origin, beheves that it was painted by a 
student of «Jean of Bruges,’ Jan Van 
Eyck, for with its heavy Flemish face it 
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possesses all the characteristics of his 
school, and it is known that his students 
were scattered widely over Spain and Por- 
tugal. One of the legends is that it was 
painted while Columbus was at the court 
of Portugal, and De Conches observes 
that it is entirely probable that Colum- 
bus might have sat to a Flemish painter 
there. It is on a small wooden panel, and 
is of ancient appearance. J. D. C. Gavard 
has reproduced it in his Historical Gal- 
leries, and it has been beautifully engraved 
by Paolo Mercuri, the famous Roman art- 
ist. De Conches also believes that this 
portrait is the original of De Bry, the one 
referred to as having been stolen from the 
council of the Indies. It has been repro- 
duced thirteen times with variations, by 
De Bry, 1595; J. Boissard, 1650; Isaac 
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Bullart, 1682; D. Pauli Freheri, 


1688 ; 
A. Azett, 1690 ; Etienne Desroches, 1723 ; 
Bodonia, 1781 ; Luigi Bosse, 1818 ; Geru- 
ano Scotto, 1821 ; J. D. C. Gavard, 1844 ; 
P. Mercuri, 1844; Angelos Sanguieneti, 
1850; Edouard Cat, 1862. 

The second Versailles portrait, which is 


said to have disappeared during the 
Franco-Prussian war, was very ancient 
also, and plainly of Dutch origin. It was 
painted on a small panel of wood twelve 
by fourteen centimetres in size. There 
was an anchor on the frame and on the 
right side of the figure an inscription of 
eight lines in ancient Dutch, which read : 
‘«Cristoff de Colomb, Groots Admiral 
Vost Zee onder Fernand,”’ that is, «‘ Chris- 
topher Columbus, Grand Admiral of the 
Eastern Seas, under Ferdinand.’’ The 
head was completely bald, 
and the costume a great coat, 
or vitchouva, worn by sailors 
in the beginning of the six- 
teenthcentury. Its antiquity 
was evident, not only in the 
materials used, but because 
the costume, the style of let- 
ters and orthography of the 
inscription were not in vogue 
later than 1650. 

In the preface to his famous 
work, America Pars Quinta, 
etc., published at Frankfort, 
1595, familiarly known as De 
Bry’s Voyages, the author 
says: ‘‘Theodore De Bry 
sends help to the reader. In 
a former number of the His- 
tory of America, containing 
not only a written account of 
wonderful and extraordinary 
matters relating to the recent- 
ly discovered new world, but 
also pictorial representations, 
by means of drawings, of 
many scenes, it was stated 
that the discovery had been 
made by the persevering in- 
dustry of Christopher Colum- 
bus, contrary to the expec- 
tation of all those whom he 
had consulted on the subject. 
As Columbus was a man of 
intelligence, and endowed 
with great genius and spirit, 
the King and Queen of Cas- 
tile, before his departure, di- 
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rected his portrait to be painted by a skil- 
ful artist that they might have a memorial 
of him in case he should not return from 


his expedition. Of this portrait I have 
had the good fortune to obtain a copy 
since finishing the fourth book of this 
work, through a friend who had received 
it from the artist himself ; and it has been 
my desire, kind reader, toshare this pleas- 
ure with you, for which purpose I have 
caused it to be engraved in a reduced 
form, on copper, by my son, with as much 


care as possible, and now offer it for your 
inspection in this book. And in truth, 
the portrait of one possessing such excel- 
lence deserves to be seen by all good men, 
for he was an upright and courteous, pure 
and noble-minded, and an earnest friend 
of peace and justice.”’ 

At another place De Bry observes that 
the original of his portrait was painted 
from life by order of King Ferdinand, and 
was stolen from a salon of the council of 
the Indies and taken tothe Netherlands. 
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The engraving appears in all the many 
editions of De Bry’s Voyages, and has 
been widely copied. It shows 
Columbus with a Dutch 
countenance, and in the earli- 
est prints two warts appeared 
upon his right cheek, but 
they were afterwards erased. 
De Conches, as stated above, 
insists that the picture in the 
Versailles gallery was the 
original from which the De 
Bry was engraved, with a 
more elaborate costume and 
the hair dressed after the 
fashion of the time. 

There hangs in the Royal 
Museo Borbonaico at Naples 
an alleged portrait of Colum- 
bus which has more artistic 
merit than most of the others, 
and was selected by Prescott 
to illustrate his Ferdinand 
and Isabella. It was former- 
ly claimed to be genuine, but 
the best authorities now de- 
clare that it is not a portrait 
of Columbus at all, but of 
one Gilberto di Sassuolo, an 
Italian statesman and 


scholar who lived in Naples 
from 


1502 to 1570. ‘There 
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is no doubt that it was painted by Fran- 
cesco Mazzioli, who took the name of 
Parmigiano in honor of his native city, 
Parma. He was born in 1503, so that he 
was but three years old at the death of 
Columbus, and he died in 1540. He was 
a student of Raphael and produced many 
great works, including a portrait of Amer- 
igo Vespucci, which was also fanciful. 
The so-called Columbus portrait was exe- 
cuted at Parma in 1527 at the order of 
Cardinal Alexander Farnese. The King of 
Naples succeeded to the Farnese estates 
and removed the painting to the Royal 
museum. The picture is a rare example 
of art, but does not bear the slightest 
resemblance to the features of the admiral 
as described by his contemporaries, nor 
is the garb such as was worn in Spain at 
the time he lived. Beautiful copies of 
both the Columbus and Amerigo por- 
traits, by Antonio Scardino, were present- 
ed to the Antiquarian society of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, in 1853, by Mr. Ira 
M. Barton. 

In his celebrated work on Columbus 
(Madrid, 1793), in which were presented for 
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the first time many important documents 
from the archives of Spain relating to the 
discovery, Sefior Mufioz presents a portrait 
of Columbus with a beard, armor and a 


ruff of the seventeenth century. It was 
painted by Mariano Maella, probably 100 
years after the death of Columbus. The 
original is in the collection of the present 
Duke of Veragua, the descendant of Co- 
lumbus, and acopy hangs in the Archives 


of the Indies at Seville. Another copy was 
presented to the Philadelphia Academy of 
Arts by R. W. Meade in 1818, but dis- 
appeared some years later and cannot be 
traced. Delaplaine used it as the frontis- 
piece of his Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans. 

In his Historical Investigations con- 
cerning the Discoveries of the Spaniards 
on the Ocean in the Fifteenth, and the 
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principal part of the Sixteenth centuries, 
Don Cristobal Cladera, «‘ Dignidad de 
Tesorero de la Santa Iglesia de Mallorca,”’ 
presents an alleged portrait of Columbus, 
representing him in ruff and armor, with 
a full, young face, a mustache and im- 
perial, and says that it was copied from 
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an original which remains in his family. 
The signature is Bart Vasque la Grabo, 
1791, and the engraving was done by An- 
tonio Carnicero in 1794, at Madrid. The 
original is said to be in the collection of 
the Duke de Veragua. 

A famous portrait hangs in the palace 
of the Duke of Berwick-Alba at Madrid. 
It has been for many years in the family, 
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and represents Columbus arrayed in high- 
ly colored silks and embroideries, a ¢os- 
tume he never wore, and which was un- 
suitable to his rank and circumstances. 
It was engraved some years ago, and the 
engraving bears this inscription: ‘ El 
quadro original fue pintado en America 
por Von Loo.’ (The 
original was painted in 
America by Von Loo.) 
No such man is known 
in the annals of Ameri- 
can art, but there was a 
painter of that name in 
Holland a century or 
more ago. The late Mr. 
James Lenox, the found- 
er of the Lenox library 
at New York, thought 
well of the picture and a 
copy hangs in his collec- 
tion. 

One of the standard 
works on early Ameri- 
can History is Herrera’s 
Historia General de los 
Hechos, published at 
Madrid in 1601, and fa- 
miliarly known as Her- 
rera’s Decades. In the 
later editions appears a 
portrait of Columbus 
which resembles in 
many respects. that 
which Mufioz adopted 
some years later, except 
that the face is turned 
in the opposite direction. 
It was accepted and 
copied by William Cul- 
len Bryant and Sidney 
Howard Gay as a frontis- 
piece to their History 
of America, but it does 
not recall the appear- 
ance of Columbus as de- 
scribed by his son and 
associates. 

A mosaic portrait of Columbus was 
presented by the city of Venice to the 
city of Genoa as a peace offering to her 
ancient enemy when the latter joined the 
sisterhood of states which now constitute 
the kingdom of Italy. It is inclosed ina 
beautiful frame of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, and is considered a remarkable 
work of art, although it makes no claims 















to genuineness and is of modern work- 
manship. The Giovio, Capriolo and 
other accepted portraits of Columbus 
were used as models. The portrait 
hangs in the municipal palace at Genoa. 

The Jomard portrait is so called in 
honor of a distinguished scholar and 
critic, M. Jomard, for many years li- 
brarian of the Bibliotheca Nationale, 
Paris, who discovered it in a gallery at 
Vicenza, Italy, in 1844. ‘I saw it by 
chance,’’ says M. Jomard (in Bulletin 
de la Société de Geographie, Troisiéme 
Série, Tome III., 1843), ‘though I was 
attracted by the ancient appearance 
of the painting, by its beauty, and 
by the noble character of the whole 
figure. Drawing nearer to the 
painting, what was my surprise when 
I saw in gold letters of the style of the 
time, on the right angle, these two 
words: ‘Christoforus Columbus.’ It 
will easily be believed that I lost no time 
in collecting all information apt to en- 
lighten me as to its origin. Thanks to 
the kindness of the noble and learned 
Count Orti Manava, podesta of Verona, 

I was soon in possession of all facts. It 
will be easily understood why such a 
treasure remained so long unknown. 
The family owning it kept it carefully, 
although unaware of its importance ; 
the last member bequeathed it to his na- 
tive city and at his death it was placed 
in the public gallery.”’ 

M. Jomard does not assert that it was 
painted from life, but believes it to be the 
work of Titian or one of his students, 
perhaps Domenico Campagnola, between 
1530 and 1540, and gives an extended ar- 
gument to sustain this opinion. It is a 
superior piece of art, and it has been fre- 
quently copied to illustrate modern works 
on Columbus and American history. 

André Thevet, in his Portraits et Vies 
des Hommes I]lustres, which was first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1584, gives us a Colum- 
bus of a solemn type that looks more like 
an astrologer of the middle ages than a 
seaman. It is a rude woodcut, and has 
been frequently copied. It appears in N. 
D. Clerck’s Tooneel der Beroemder Her- 
togen, published at Delft in 1617; in 
North’s edition of Plutarch’s Lives, pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1676; in Isaac 
Bullart’s Académie des Sciences et des 
Arts, published at Brussels in 1682, and 
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in several other works of later date. 
Clerck says that Thevet obtained the por- 
trait in Lisbon, and that it was painted 
by a Dutch artist while Columbus was 
living there. 

A portrait called the Borgona, said to 
have been painted in 1519 by Juan de 
Borgona, hangs in the chapter room of 
the cathedral at Seville, Spain. 

The portrait that hangs in the «‘ Longa’’ 
or exchange at Seville, and pretends to 
represent Christopher Columbus, is be- 
lieved by critics to have been intended for 
his son Diego. 

The Bossi portrait, first published in 
1596 as an engraved medallion to illustrate 
a biography of Columbus, has no claims 
to genuineness. It was used by Bossi in 
La Vera Patria e la Vita di C. Colombo. 

The Montanus portrait first appeared 
in Nieuwe en Onbekende Weereld, by 
Montanus, in 1671, and was copied in 
Ogilby’s America; also in the 1728 edi- 
tion of Herrera. It is supposed to have 
been painted in Nuremberg in 1661. 
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The Flameng portrait, painted by Leo- 
pold Flameng, a French artist, for the 
Marquis de Belloy, is purely fanciful. 

A portrait in the Borghese gallery at 
Rome, which is catalogued as one of Co- 
lumbus, and is said to have been painted 
in 1519, is believed by critics to be a por- 
trayal of the Saviour's face by some early 
but unknown artist. According to Car- 
derera it was painted for Prince Aldo- 
brandini, and for a century 
adorned his magnificent pal- 
ace at Rome. 

The Stuppi portrait is un- 
doubtedly a copy in oil of 
the Capriolo, by G. Stuppi, 
engraved in Iconographia di 
Uomini Sonimi nelle Scienze 
e nelle Arti Italiane, Napoli, 
1854. 

The Fontaine portrait was 
painted by J. M. Fontaine, 
engraved by P. Colombo, 
Duke de Veragua, and pub- 
lished by Danlos. Evidently 
it is a copy of the ministry of 
marine portrait with a more 
cheerful expression. 

In the museum at Rouen, 
France, are two pictures of 
Columbus, placed side by 
side, but as unlike as it is 
possible for two portraits of 
the same person to be, and 
the contrast is very amusing. 
In one the hair is gray and 
thin, and the flesh is pallid. 
It is a modern canvas, signed 
P. Le Carpentier, and in- 
scribed, «‘Columbus Lygur 
novi orbis Reptor.’’ A note on the back 
says: ‘‘ This portrait was copied in wax 
in 1835 from the original portrait of Se- 
bastian del Piombo, which formed a part 
of the collection of the Escurial, and which 
is attributed by some to Antonio del Rin- 
con.’’ It is evidently a copy of the portrait 
in the Queen’s library at Madrid. 

The other Rouen portrait is a sharp and 
vigorous piece of work, with black hair, 
black eyes, considerable color and expres- 
sive features. It points a finger to a 
sphere resting upon a table with some 
books. 

There hangs in the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg, in that magnificent collec- 
tion of art and archzology which Cath- 
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erine the Great erected as her own monu- 
ment, a picture of Columbus by Ferdinand 
Bal, a Flemish artist of the seventeenth 
century, who was a pupil of Rembrandt. 
It is purely ideal, but an excellent work 
of art. 

An alleged portrait of Columbus hangs 
over the grand staircase in the cha- 
teau of Valencay, Department of Indre, 
France, and belongs to the Duc de Valer- 
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cay de Talleyrand de Legan. It once be- 
longed to Talleyrand, and is an ancient 
work. There is said to be no doubt that 
it was painted by Sebastian del Piombo, 
to whom also is attributed the portrait of 
Doctor di Orchi, recently discovered at 
Como. 

There are a number of alleged portraits 
of Columbus in the United States, both 
originals of ancient origin and artistic 
merit, and copies of well-known pictures 
in Europe. The only one which is claimed 
to have been painted from life is an antique 
canvas belonging to Mr. James W. Ells- 
worth of Chicago. According to Signor 
Cavalcaselle, author of the History of 
Painting in Northern Italy, and other 
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equally competent authorities, it is the 
work of Lorenzo Lotto, a famous Venetian 
artist, who was born in 1476 and died in 
1555 or 1556. It is three 
feet by two feet eight 
inches in size, but was 
originally much larger, 
and formerly showed the 
head of an Indian in the 
background. Having be- 
come dilapidated by age 
and careless handling, the 
canvas was trimmed down 
to its present size some 
years ago. It was for a 
century or more in the 
possession of the Grade- 
nigo family at Venice, and 
then passed into the own- 
ership of the Rossi fami- 
ly, from whom it was pur- 
chased fifty years ago by 
Signor Gondolfi. Hesold 
it to Antonio della Ro- 
vere, from whom it was 
obtained by Mr. Ells- 
worth. The history of 
the canvas may thus be 
traced back nearly three 
centuries, and the charac- 
ter of its several owners 
gives it an undisputed 
claim to antiquity and to 
artistic value, for their 
collections were famous 
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and included none but works of the 
first class. The judgment of the most 
competent critics also establishes its au- 
thorship, and there is circumstantial evi- 
dence amounting almost to a probability 
that it was painted from life. When the 
discoveries of Columbus became known in 
Venice, Dominico Pisani was sent as an 
ambassador from that republic to the court 
of Spain. He went chiefly for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information for the use 
of the merchants of Venice concerning 
the commercial value, the resources and 
products of the newly discovered lands, 
and to obtain maps and charts for the 
benefit of Venetian navigators. He had 
a secretary named Giovanni Camerino, or 
Cietrico, who made it his business to cul- 
tivate Columbus and succeeded in becom- 
ing very intimate with him. Camerino 
obtained secretly from the discoverer a 
chart of the new world and sent it to 
Venice. 

Pisani also forwarded to his govern- 
ment many voluminous reports concern- 
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ing the discoveries of 
Columbus, which were 
based upon information 
received directly from the 
admiral and his compan- 
ions on the voyages. It 
is known also that Lo- 
renzo Lotto visited Spain 
while Pisani was there 
and completed several 
important works of art 
under his patronage. 
There are sixteen exam- 
ples from his brush now 
in the city of Madrid, 
painted in Granada, Se- 
ville and other places dur- 
ing these years. While 
there is no record or tan- 
gible evidence that Co- 
lumbus ever sat before 
his easel, itis very proba- 
ble that he did so, as just 
at the time of his visit 
the Venetian ambassador 
was cultivating him with 
the most assiduous at- 
tentions and hospitality. 

Another beautiful work of art, whose 
artistic authenticity is fully established, 
is the portrait of Columbus recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Charles F. Gunther of 
Chicago. It was painted by Sir Anthony 
Moore, an artist of English origin, known 
in Spain as Sir Antonio Moro, and in 
Flanders as Chevalier Antonius Moor von 
Dashhorst (1519-1581). Wornum regards 
him as ‘‘ in every respect the best portrait 
painter of his time,’’ and says that he 
represented in perfection the school of 
Flemish art at the time of Rubens and 
Rembrandt. This portrait of Columbus 
was painted about 1570, at the order of 
Margaret of Parma, from a miniature said 
to have been in the possession of the royal 
family at Madrid. The Gunther portrait 
was removed to Spain when the Span- 
ish court abandoned the Netherlands, and 
is said to have hung in the cabin of one 
of the vessels of the Spanish Armada 
during the famous sea-fight of 1588. The 
vessel which carried it went to pieces on 
the Cornish coast of England, and the 
owner of the adjoining estate kept the 
picture as his share of the wreckage. 
From that date to the middle of the pres- 
ent century it remained in the possession 
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THE JOMARD. 


of the same family, when it was pur- 
chased by William Cribb of Covent gar- 
den, London. His descendants sold it to 
Mr. Gunther. ‘The portrait was engraved 
in 1850, and was used by Irving to illus- 
trate his Life of Columbus. It is painted 
upon a panel of wood about three feet by 
two in size, and bears in faint letters the 
inscription «« Ch. Colombo.” 

The portrait which has been longest 
in America hangs in the New York State 
library in the Capitol at Albany. It was 
presented to the state in 1784 by Mrs. 
Maria Farmer, a granddaughter of Jacob 
Leisler, Governor of the Province of New 
York in 1689, and is said to have been 
painted in 1592, the centennial of the dis- 
covery, by some Spanish artist. It bears 
the inscription «Anno 1592, A&t. 23,” 
which is supposed to mean that the artist 
represents Columbus at the age of 23. 
When the Capitol was removed to Albany 
in 1797 this picture was left behind. In 
1827 the clerk of the senate was directed 
to remove the portrait from New York 
and place it in the senate chamber. 

Miss Esther Hull of Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, has a portrait of Columbus which is of 
evident antiquity, but there is no knowl- 
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edge of its age or origin. It represents 
Columbus of middle age, with a dove 
resting upon his shoulder, and there is a 
companion piece of Amerigo Vespucci by 
the same artist. All the owner knows of 
their history is that many years ago they 
were left for storage with Mr. William 
Jaggers of New York, with several other 
paintings. In 1850 the owner wrote Mr. 
Jaggers from a western state that he had 
met with reverses and desired to sell his 
collection. The two portraits were pur- 
chased by the father of Miss Hull, who 
brought them to Danbury. At the left 
hand upper corner of each canvas is an 
inscription. On one is ‘‘Amerigo Ves- 
pucci;’’ on the other ‘Cristoforo Co- 
lombo,’’ which indicates that the artist 
was an Italian. 

An alleged portrait of Columbus hangs 
in the public library at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, but it bears no resemblance to 
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the traditional appearance of Columbus. 
It was presented to the library in 1873 by 
Mr. A. P. Chamberlaine, and is a copy by 
Raphael Mengs of an alleged Spanish por- 
trait. It was formerly in the collection of 
Letizia Bonaparte, Napoleon's mother— 
‘« Madame Mére’’—at Rome, and was pur- 
chased by Mr. Chamberlaine after her 
death. There is a legend that Mengs, the 
artist, left a record somewhere that he 
made a copy of a portrait of Columbus, 
by Titian, but this record cannot now be 
found, nor is there any evidence that 
Titian and Columbus ever met. What is 
known as the Jomard portrait, hanging 
in the gallery at Vicenza, Italy, is attrib- 
uted to Titian, but there is nothing to 
prove that he painted it. 

The Rinck portrait has a curious his- 
tory. The owner many years ago wasa 
dealer in second-hand articles in New 
Orleans, and purchased the picture at 
auction. It had belonged to an old 
Spanish family, and is said to have been 
brought by them from Cuba. He claims 
that it is an original, painted when Co- 
lumbus was an old man and taken to San 
Domingo by one of his descendants. One 
corner is cut off, which Mr. Rinck be- 
lieves was for the purpose of identification. 
It was brought before the Congress of 
Americanists at Luxembourg in 1877, and 
discussed at length. 

The Zearing portrait is purely fanciful 
and was made by H. H. Zearing of Chi- 
cago in 1890, after a close study of other 
portraits. The original is a bronze cast 
in low relief. 

In the University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Indiana, is a collection of pictures 
representing scenes in the life of Columbus. 
One of them represents Columbus in the 
costume of a Spanish courtier. The face 
is modelled after the accepted likenesses, 
but it is a recent work, and offers no greater 
claim to attention than artistic merit. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. B. MOORE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By CLARENCE B. MOORE. 


“HE rapid dry plate during the last 
ten years has made the amateur 
in photography possible. Or, rather, so 
greatly has it facilitated picture making 
by the aid of light that all may venture 
where formerly many feared totread. ~ 
In earlier times the coating and sensi- 
tizing of the plate were necessary immedi- 
ately before the exposure, while the subse- 
quent development admitted of no delay. 
The photographer of the past tramped 
the fields with a tent and a laboratory 
strapped upon his back; hence, powerful 
motives alone induced the attempt to sub- 
jugate the sunlight. Yet there were ama- 
teurs in those days ; but, as of the giants, 
their records are vague and uncertain. 
Now all may be camera workers and 
the field for successful work is boundless. 
3ut there are amateurs and amateurs. 
For pictures bordering on perfection not 
alone technical excellence but an artistic 
sense is requisite. The amateur who is 
content with resemblance and disregards 
the charm of artistic detail cannot hope 





to gain appreciation beyond the circle of 
his immediate family. In photography, 
as in the law, though crowded below 
stairs, there is plenty of room in the 
upper story. 

It is the purpose of this paper brief- 
ly to sketch America’s leading amateurs 
in photography, and as seeing carries 
conviction, at the same time to give 
some characteristic specimens of their 
work. 

Among the best known amateurs of our 
country is John E. Dumont of Rochester. 
His specialty is genre work and his ar- 
tistic conceptions, artistically carried out, 
have upon all occasions gained for him 
unqualified praise. Mr. Dumont took up 
photography in the spring of 1884, and, 
like all amateurs, met with many dis- 
couragements. At the end of a year he 
was on the point of giving up in despair, 
when an acquaintance, by pointing out 
some of the causes of failure, induced him 
to continue his work with the camera. 
The magnificent results are familiar to 
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all who have followed the progress of 
amateur photography in America. 

Mr. Dumont does not value the criti- 
cisms of professional photographers whom, 
as a class, he considers narrow-minded 
and bigoted, but has .sought after and 
been guided by the criticisms of artists 
and sculptors, men of acknowledged abil- 
ity, among whom he has a large ac- 





‘‘ON THE BRANDYWINE.” 


quaintance. Mr. Dumont has studied art 
and is a lover of everything pertaining to 
art, and in making his pictures has fol- 
lowed only art principles. 

‘“ When I start out to make a picture,”’ 
writes Mr. Dumont, «I always give it 
careful study, and I try to photograph it 
just as a painter would paint it ; as I be- 
lieve that photography can render art, not- 
withstanding all that has been written to 
the contrary, though I do not believe it 
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can render high art. I think that the Na- 
tional Photographic Association of Amer- 
ica, in offering prizes for ‘ Hiawathas’ and 
‘Elaines,’ do all they can to convince the 
public that there is no art in a photo- 
graph, for to me those pictures are simple 
caricatures, as must necessarily be the 
case when the lens, which deals only with 
hard facts, attempts to render the ideal. 

«One great trouble 
with most amateurs is 
that they either carica- 
ture or overdo a picture. 
I think that a photograph 
should be as simple as it 
is possible to make it, 
and I feel that one reason 
why my pictures have 
met with the success they 
have is because of that 
fact, and because they 
have told their story 
plainly, so that there has 
been no mistaking the 
meaning that they were 
intended to convey. 

‘““My preference has 
always been for genre 
work, as it gives one an 
opportunity of showing 
his individuality ; while 
photographs of land- 
scapes have to be taken 
just as one finds them, 
and then they are rarely 
of interest to anyone who 
has not seen the land- 
scape.”’ 

At the first exhibition 
of the Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers of 
New York Mr. Dumont 
was awarded a prize in 
the genre class for his 
celebrated picture, « Lis- 
tening to the Birds,’”’ also 
a prize for «‘ Sail,’’ and for his entire ex- 
hibit the prize for the finest collection. In 
the second exhibition of the same society 
Mr. Dumont was again successful. At the 
first Home Portraiture Competition of the 
English Amateur Photographer « Listen- 
ing to the Birds,’’ copyrighted by John 
E. Dumont, was awarded a bronze medal, 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., acting as the 
judge. Mr. Stone subsequently wrote, 
asking for a copy for himself, stating that 
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‘““ THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH.”’ 


he considered it the most beautiful and 
artistic photograph that he had ever seen 
(this after awarding it third prize). 

In addition to the above, exclusive of 
minor prizes, Mr. Dumont has received 
also the following : 


Amateur Photographic society of London, 1885— 
Silver cup and medal. 

Philadelphia exhibition, 1886—Diploma. 

Second Competition of Amateur Photographers, 1886 
—Silver medal. 

International exhibition, London, 1886— Medal. 

International exhibition, London, 1887—Medal. 

Photographic society of India, Calcutta, 1889—Bronze 
medal. 

Royton, England, 1890—Certificate in the Champion 
Class. 

Photographic society of India, Calcutta, 1891:—Gold 
medal for ** Listening to the Birds.”’ 

Cardiff, 1891:—Bronze medal. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, First Compe- 
tition, First prize— $100. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Second Com- 
petition, Second prize—$100. 

Amateur Photographer contest for previous winners, 
London, 189:—First gold medal. 


Mr. Dumont received the Grand Di- 
ploma for six of his pictures at the 
Vienna Salon, 1891, and has at various 
times won prizes for genre work, for land- 
scapes, for r arine and for snow scenes—a 
surprising range of excellence for any one 
man. 


Mr. Dumont works with three Ross 
lenses and has in the course of his photo- 
graphic career owned ten different cam- 
eras. 

Mrs. N. Gray Bartlett of Chicago (Chi- 
cago Lantern Slide club, Chicago Camera 
club, and Photographers’ society of Chi- 
cago) is a forcible example of the fact that 
the work of women in photography can 
take rank with that of the most expert 
men. 

Mrs. Bartlett took up photography about 
eight years ago, and since then has devot- 
ed the odd moments she could steal from 
household and other duties to the practice 
of the art. As to her favorite branches 
of photography, Mrs. Bartlett writes, 
‘While I have photographed almost 
every variety of subject, I have found 
greatest interest and pleasure in depict- 
ing the many phases of child life and in 
making landscape studies, usually with a 
figure as an accéssory.”’ 

Mrs. Bartlett was one of the first to 
take up printing in platinum, in which 
her knowledge of chemistry has greatly 
aided her. All her beautiful work has 
been done with an inexpensive lens, 
showing how much depends upon the art- 
ist in matters photographic. Mrs. Bart- 
lett has only twice exhibited her work. 
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In Chicago in 1889 in addition to the so- 
ciety medal a special prize was received 
for best prints in platinum. At the great 
Vienna Salon held last spring four of 
Mrs. Bartlett’s pictures were exhibited, 
thus entitling her toa diploma. The offi- 
cers of the Salon have forwarded a re- 
quest for copies to be placed on perma- 
nent exhibition at the Royal Art gallery 
and also for presentation to the royal 
patroness of the display. This is honor 
indeed ! 

The photograph «A Revery’’ formed 
part of Mrs. Bartlett’s exhibit at Vienna. 

Charles L. Mitchell, mM. p. (Photo- 
graphic society of Philadelphia), has done 
much good work with the camera since 
1886, when he made his first exposure. 
He is one of those fort- 
unate amateurs to whose 
work a knowledge of 
chemistry lends an ad- 
ditional charm. Doctor 
Mitchell’s specialty is 
the landscape and lan- 
tern slides, of which he 
has many beautiful sets 
illustrative of Alpine 
scenery and picturesque 
points abroad. 

Doctor Mitchell’s fa- 
vorite lens is the Ross 
for landscape work and 
the Beck for groups and 
portraiture. He has 
done good work also 
with the Steinheil lens. 

Doctor Mitchell had 
his work chosen as hon- 
or pictures by the Photo- 
graphic society of Phila- 
delphia in 1889 and 18go, 
and he received a di- 
ploma for general excel- 
lence of work in Phila- 
delphia in 1889, besides 
a silver medal for lan- 
tern slides in the New 
York exhibition of 1891. 

Doctor Mitchell’s pict- 
ures, ‘‘On the Brandy- 
wine ’’ and «‘A Wayside 
Spring ’’ are very good 
specimens of the beauti- 
ful landscape work for 
which he is justly cele- 
brated. 
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James L. Breese of New York (New York 
Camera club), although a popular club 
man and enthusiastic sportsman, still 
finds time for work with the camera ; and 
very good work itis. Mr. Breese took his 
first photograph some four years ago, and 
during the last two has devoted himself 
mainly to portraiture. For outdoor work 
he uses a Suter rapid rectilinear, and a 
Dallmeyer under the skylight. 

Mr. Breese has exhibited four times: 
twice at exhibitions given by his society, 
where no prizes are awarded, but where his 
portrait work was admitted to excel that of 
all others ; at the New York exhibition in 
the spring of 1891, where he received a 
silver medal for portraiture, and at the 
Vienna Salon, where his pictures gained 
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him the Grand Diploma. Mr. Breese may 
well feel proud of his success in the diffi- 
cult branch of photography he has chosen. 
His « Portrait of a Child’’ was greatly 
admired at the last New York exhibition. 
Among the representative amateurs of 
the South is Miss Emma S. Needles of Bal- 
timore (Baltimore Amateur Photographic 
society and Postal Photographic club). 
Miss Needles took up the fascinating art 
of Daguerre in 1887, and has never exhibit- 
ed, which alone accounts for the absence 
of a list of awards. Her forte is figure 
work and her favorite lens the Beck. The 
charming picture «At the Well’’ is a 
good example of her very artistic work. 
New England, prominent in literature, 
ean hardly claim an equal distinction in 
artistic photography. Whether it is that 
the amateurs of the eastern states, more 
practical than those elsewhere, confine 
themselves to the portrayal of objects of 
interest, or that those producing the best 
work have not cared to compete with their 
brethren of other sections, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine. 
There is, however, much excellent work 








produced in New England ; and that of 
Mr. George A. Nelson of Lowell (Lowell 
Csa:mera club) technically and artistically 
takes rank with the best to be found in any 
section. 

Mr. Nelsen took up photography as an 
assistance in making records of work in 
civil engineering, but soon found it a pleas- 
ant pastime and a most agreeable adjunct 
to vacation trips. Hewrites:; «« My prac- 
tice in photography is to reduce it as far as 
practicable to scientific methods, keeping 
a record of the number of negatives, date, 
lens, stop, plate, exposure, hour, light and 
wind, with formula of developer used, 
which varies with the subject and plate, 
etc., always trying to produce an artistic 
picture.’”’ His record at exhibitions is 
flattering ; he having failed only once of 
recognition at the hands of the judges. 

The following are his awards: 

Philadelphia—Diploma for excellence of 


entire exhibit. ... (tiles tens ee 
Chicago—Medal.. Pasidva acter amen . 1889. 
Lowell—Diploma..... abekserss 1891. 
New York—Silver Medal............ . 189. 
Vienna—International Grand Diploma.... 1891. 


Mr. Nelson uses two Euroscope lenses. 
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«The Village Blacksmith,’’ a lifelike 
bit of composition, was a part of his suc- 
cessful exhibit in Philadelphia, and was 
medalled in New York. “The Village 
Cobbler’’ is another of his artistic achieve- 
ments. 

George B. Wood of Philadelphia (Photo- 
graphic society of Philadelphia) took up 
photography in 1882 and made a name for 
himself from the very start, for while so 
many other amateurs at that time content- 
ed themselves with the simpler branches of 
photography, Mr. Wood at once started 
upon genre work, for which his training 
as an artist so peculiarly fitted him. The 
remarkable grace and beauty of his poses 
gained not alone the admiration of the 
visitors, but the recognition of the judges 
at exhibitions where he saw fit to compete. 

As to his specialty, Mr. Wood writes : 
‘In regard to artistic photography I 
think it a thing that must come natu- 
rally toone. Have something to say ; put 
business into your pictures, i. e., make 
something going on and being done as 
people would naturally do it, and secure 
good effects of light, and black and white. 
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I hardly think it can be done by any rule 
or set of rules.’’ 

In prize winning Mr. Wood can hold 
his own with the most successful, as the 
subjoined list will show : 


Boston Society of Amateur Photographers, 1884— 
Four prizes. Subjects given to be illustrated : Happi- 
ness, Flowers, Indecision, Haymaking. 

Same society, 1885—Three prizes. Copies of Paint- 
ings ; Grand Prize for Best Entire Exhibit; Highest 
Excellence in Composition. 

Joint Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1886—Three prizes. 

Photographers’ Association of America (professional), 
St. Louis, 1886—Silver medal; Chicago, 1887—Gold 
medal. 

Photographic Society of Great Britain, London, 1886 

Bronze medal. 

Joint Exhibition, New York, 1887—Diploma. 

Joint Exhibition, Boston, 1888. Three prizes, for Su- 
perior Animai Composition ; Excellence in Figure Com- 
position ; Entire Exhibit. 

Joint Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1889—Diploma for 
entire exhibit. 

Paris Exposition, 188,—Bronze medal. 

Camera club, Chicago, 1889—Three Bronze medals. 

Vienna, 189c—Silver medal. 

Vienna Salon, six pictures hung, 1891—Grand diploma. 

Mr. Wood uses three Dallmeyer and two 
Ross lenses. 
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When so many among even our fore- 
most amateurs are content to follow the 
beaten track and never to investigate the 
photographic why and wherefore, the ex- 
ample set by Mr. Alfred Stieglitz of New 
York (Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York) is one that could be fol- 
lowed with benefit. While at the Berlin 
Polytechnic in November 1885, Mr. Stieg- 
litz took up photography with the inten- 
tion of studying it from a scientific stand- 
point, and there enjoyed the advantages 
of the lectures and laboratory of Professor 
Vogel, whose reputation as a photo-chem- 
ist is world-wide. Yielding to the fasci- 
nation of the science of light as applied 
to the making of pictures he gave up the 
study of mechanical engineering to de- 
vote more time to photography and all its 
branches, and having always had a de- 
cided taste for pictorial art he cultivated 
the artistic in photography. 

In 1887 Mr. Stieglitz made a photo- 
graphic tour through Italy, using about 
200 orthochromatic plates, and being the 
first amateur to take up the exclusive use 
of color-sensitive plates. Some of the pict- 
ures obtained on this journey gained for 
Mr. Stieglitz the first prize in London, 
and a complimentary letter from Doctor 
Emmerson, the well-known father of the 
Impressionist school in photography, who 
acted as judge. The forte of Mr. Stieglitz 
is open-air genre. He does very little in- 
door or studio photography, « My sole 
aim in making pictures,’’ he writes, + is 
to reproduce what I see.’’ 

He rarely retouches a negative or print, 
trying rather to overcome the necessity 
by his own particular methods of expos- 
ure and development. His favorite lenses 
are the Steinheil, the Voigtlander, the 
Dallmeyer and the Ross, depending on 
the subject to be taken. At present he 
is interested in photo-mechanical proc- 
esses, though he by no means neglects 
the other branches of photography. 

The following are some of the principal 
awards gained by Mr. Stieglitz : 


eee London, 1887. 
Bronze medal (first prize) .. Nottingham, 1888. 
Ss neds Gignwasleeae London, 1888. 
2... See Vienna, 1888. 
| Ee ee ..- Berlin, 1889. 
Steinheil Honorary prize, International 
Jubilee exhibition............. Berlin, 1889. 
CEs cose ¥avusereneeks London, 1889. 
PE UID ccvisewe'ese tes eb es Vienna, 1890. 
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Grand prize and Gold medal, “ Amateur 


Photographer ”’........ ....London, 1890. 
Gold medal........ sae eieee Budapesth, 1890. 
| ea eee .....Frankfort, 1890. 


First prize. Platinotype competition, 

* London, 1890. 
Bronze medal......... .... Royton, Eng. 1890. 
Bronze medal............... ....Ventnor, i891. 
Silver medal ................ New York, 1891. 
Grand diploma ........... . Vienna Salon, 189:. 


The picture :‘ Weary ’’ was one of the 
nine photographs which gained for Mr. 
Stieglitz in London last year the Amateur 
Photographer gold medal and grand prize. 
The picture was taken near Viennain June 
1890, and there is not a trace of hand work 
upon the negative or print. 

John G. Bullock of Philadelphia (Pho- 
tographic society of Philadelphia) is 
peculiarly fortunate in that he brings to 
his photographic work a thorough knowl- 
edge of chemistry. Mr. Bullock took his 
first lessons in picture making in 1882, 
from the veteran John C. Brown, under 
whose guidance he rapidly advanced to 
the front rank amcng workers with the 
camera. It was through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Bullock and Mr. Redfield 
that the first joint exhibition of the New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston societies 
was held in Philadelphia in January 1886. 
These exhibitions, which have done so 
much to advance amateur photography, 
since by comparing our work with others 
can we alone hope for improvement, have 
been continued since that time successive- 
ly in the three home cities of the societies, 
the last taking place in New York in the 
spring of 1891. 

Mr. Bullock's favorite lens is the Ross, 
and his specialty the landscape, though he 
does good work in other branches. Mr. 
Bullock is a busy man and has rarely ex- 
hibited, though the results given below 
might lead to a different inference : 


Philadelphia—Diploma ...... ...... ... 1886, 
New York—Diploma.............--.eeee 1887. 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia— 
Seti BIE, 6005. oincscn Gssaaees 1888. 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia— 
PRO URUIID 0.0.05 ds we dncorsenee 1890. 
Newcastle on Tyne--Medal ...  ....... 1890. 
Vienna Salon—Grand Diploma.... ..... 1891. 


The joint exhibition held in New York 
in the spring of 1891 was notable as con- 
taining exhibits from nearly all the lead- 
ing amateurs of the United States, while 
the representation of the best-known pho- 
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tographers abroad was entirely unprece- 
dented. At the exhibition medals were not 
thrown away; and fora new man to be 
distinguished by the judges was indeed 
an honor. The pictures of John H. Tar- 
bell of New York had never before been 
seen in public, but all his work—and nota- 
bly «« The Song of the Shirt,’’ «Salting 
the Fish,’’ «« Inhabitants of an Old Street ”’ 
— attracted the attention of everyone, 
while the last two named photographs 
were medalled at the hands of the judges. 
Mr. Tarbell writes of himself: «I took 
up photography about six years ago. As 
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I had some previous 
knowledge of drawing 
and sketching, it was an 
aid to me in choosing ar- 
tistic effects. The class 
of work which interests 
me most and to which I 
have given the most at- 
tention is figure studies. 
I have found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to get 
people to assume a nat- 
ural pose (especially in 
the case of large groups). 
In many instances I 
have been greatly aided 
by friends acting as 
models, notably in the 
case of my exhibition 
pictures illustrating 
‘ The Song of the Shirt,’ 
which were taken in my 
room, fitted up for the 
occasion. I have taken 
most of my views with 
a Darlot lens, although 
I occasionally employ a 
Gundlach _rectigraphic 
for my larger pictures.’ 

Mr. Tarbell’s picture 
‘«« Salting the Fish’’ well 
illustrates his specialty ; 
the graceful and natu- 
ral posing of figures in 
genre work combined 
with lifelike action. 

Robert S. Redfield of 
Philadelphia (Photo- 
graphic society of Phil- 
adelphia) is one of the 
most successful photog- 
raphers among leading 
amateurs. His specialty 
is outdoor genre, and Mr. Redfield can 
achieve better results with fewer accesso- 
ries than the great majority of first-class 
camera workers of the day. 

Surely photography is an art, but the 
technical is an important factor. Like a 
stone wall Mr. Redfield stands against a 
too prevailing tendency in photography at 
the present time, namely : artistic posing 
depicted by careless and slovenly work. 

For a beautiful picture no apology 
should be necessary, and Mr. Redfield’s 
work needs none in the make-up of the 
picture, in development or in printing. 
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As to his methods, Mr. Redfield will 
speak for himself : 

‘T first took up dry-plate photography 
in 1882, beginning with a cheap outfit 
which I soon found not equal to my am- 
bition and enthusiasm. Good tools, not 
necessarily numerous or expensive, I be- 
lieve to be essential to success, particu- 
larly when one’s opportunities for work 
arelimited. Valuable time is often wasted 
at critical moments from failure of imper- 
fect apparatus to do its duty properly. 

‘Two long focus lenses (12” and 13’) 
of the rectilinear type and of the best Eng- 
lish make, fitted with exposing shutters 
for time or instantaneous work, and a first- 
class camera for 8” x 10” plates, folding 
compactly, form my kit oftools. Thorough 
acquaintance with one’s tools is most im- 
portant ; hence I avoid changing lenses 
or brands of plates more than is necessary. 

‘Being closely confined by business, 
but little opportunity is allowed me for 
indulgence in my hobby, but I endeavor 
to make the most of my chances when they 
occur. My trips into the country are pho- 
tographic trips. I have not found it de- 
sirable to mix photography with other 
amusements or pursuits on such occasions, 
unless one’s time is not limited. Success 
in artistic photography seems to necessi- 
tate one’s being to a great extent a person 
ofoneidea. When I cannot make pictures 


I let no opportunity slip to see them from 
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car windows or in the grouping of pictur- 
esque figures on the street, etc. Thesunny 
side of a car should be the photographer’s 
choice, as on that side the best light effects 
may be had. 

‘‘ Landscape pictures without figures 
are apt to be tame and uninteresting, 
hence I make it a rule, whenever possible, 
to include living creatures of some kind 
in my work. They must, of course, be 
thoroughly appropriate and_ properly 
placed, not only as to composition, but to 
correctly convey the idea which is to make 
the photographic picture. When this is 
done, it is often astonishing how much 
can be accomplished with a very ordinary 
landscape as a background. 

«My picture ‘Hesitation’ (copyright, 
Robert S. Redfield, 1891) is a case in 
point. It was made late one August 
afternoon on a perfectly level road. The 
bridge crosses a little brook scarce four 
feet wide, and a few farm buildings relieve 
the distance. The low afternoon sun was 
an important element. The figure for the 
most part posed hintself, and the idea for 
the picture largely developed itself as 
the preparations for the exposure pro- 
ceeded. A valuable accessory was the old 
straw hat, of which I keep a supply of dif- 
ferent styles. Their artistic dilapidation 
is aided by stowing them under foot in the 
bottom of the wagon when on a photo- 
graphic driving trip. 





‘aT THE WELL.” 


























««« Making up’ a picture, to order as it 
were, I find extremely difficult, as some- 
thing incongruous in the dress, accesso- 
ries or pose is very likely to develop with 
the negative. If figures can be allowed to 
proceed with the work at which they are 
engaged when discovered by the photog- 
rapher it is a great help towards good 
poses, free from stiffness and self-con- 
sciousness. In such cases I watch the 
action for a while, mentally noting the 
periods most nearly approaching rest, and 
then calling a halt at the moment of such 
period, which may still convey the idea of 
action. A second’s exposure on a quick 
plate, and the picture is made. I rarely 
make a ‘drop’ exposure, which is very 
apt to mean an under-exposed negative, 
devoid of good technical quality. The 
latter I consider essential in a perfect pict- 
ure, and no one should be considered a 
good workman, in either the fine or the 
mechanical arts, who does not thoroughly 
know how to use the tools and materials 
of his art. When one or two seconds are 
allowed in good light full exposure is in- 
sured ; and with full action of the light on 
the plate, judicious use of the developer 
will bring out the chemical effects de- 
sired. 
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‘* THE VILLAGE COBBLER.” 


‘‘My work at photographic exhibitions 
etc., has received the following awards : 


Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1885—Presenta- 
tion print. 

Boston Society of Amateur Photographers, 1885;— 
First prize diploma for landscapes. 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1886—Diploma 
for landscapes. 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1886—Presen- 
tation print. 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1887 
tation print. 

Society. of Amateur Photographers of New York, 1887 
—Joint*Exhibition diploma. 

Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, 1887 
—Joint Exhibition diploma for lantern slides. 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1889—Joint 
Exhibition diploma. 

Cardiff (Wales) Amateur Photographic Society, 1889 
—First silver medal. 

Photographic Society 
Si‘ver medal. 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 1889—Two 
Honor pictures. 

Worcestershire (England) Camera club, 
silver medal. 

Worcestershire (England) Camera club, .1890—Second 
bronze medal. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties associ- 
ation, England, 1890—Silver medal. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties associ- 
ation, England, 1890—Silver medal for lantern slides. 

Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 18902—Honor 
picture. 


Presen- 


of India (Calcutta), 1889— 


1890 —First 
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Stockton (England) Photographic Society, 1891— 
Bronze medal. 

Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, 189:— 
Silver medal. 

Society of Amateur Photographers of New York, 1891 
—Joint Exhibition silver medal.” 


Mention must also be made here of Miss 
Catharine Weed Barnes of Albany (Soci- 
ety of Amateur Photographers of New 
York), Miss Sara J. Eddy of Providence 
and Mrs. Bullock of Cincinnati, who are 
among the most indefatigable and suc- 
cessful amateurs of the country. 

In the course of this paper frequent al- 
lusion has been made to the Vienna Salon 
of 1891, and the diploma there conferred. 

The jury was composed entirely of art- 
ists and probably never before were pho- 





“THE WAYSIDE SPRING.” 
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tographers subjected to so severe a test as 
to artistic merit. Of ninety-three Ameri- 
cans, pictures of thirteen were admitted, 
and the exhibits of even these were care- 
fully culled, a number of prize winners 
elsewhere being among those rejected. 

Out of 4000 pictures sent in from all 
parts of Europe and this country only 600 
were hung—the work of 176 amateur pho- 
tographers, sixty-eight being represented 
by one picture each. 

George Davidson of England, an ex- 
ponent of the Impressionist or fuzzy 
school, and the Countess Loredana di Por- 
to-Bonin were the most successful compet- 
itors, eighteen specimens of the camera 
work of each having been favorably passed 
upon by the judges. 















PEPPERED BY AFGHANS. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


HE Afghans proudly describe 
themselves as living on ‘the 
roof of the world.’’ If this 
claim is not quite tenable— 
since to the more 
spacious and lofti- 
er upland further 
east has now been 
assigned that fan- 
ciful appellation 
—it cannot be de- 
nied that the Af- 
ghans dwell on 
the topmost story 
of the old world. 
Their country is 
the wild and rugged region whose moun- 
tain ranges, precipices and gorges inter- 
pose between Central Asia and the north- 
western frontier of Queen Victoria’s Indian 
empire. Afghanistan is a barren, rocky, 
roadless and forbidding territory, pene- 
trated only by a few rough tracks, along 
which labor sparse caravans of camels 
and ponies. British horse artillery, when 
the crags and corries of Afghanistan con- 
fronted it, had to resign its claim that 
there was no country rough enough to 
balk it. With immense difficulty and 
frequent mischance the guns could trav- 
erse the main passes, although in the up- 
per Khyber I have seen gun and gun team 
roll down the face of a precipice; but the 
lateral gorges and ledges of crags are prac- 
ticable only for mountain guns carried on 
mules. The inhabitants of this inhospi- 
table region are a race regatding whose 
character opinions may materially differ. 
It is certain that they are cruel, blood- 
thirsty and treacherous. But again it is 
certain that they are patriots of the 
stanchest devotion ; so strenuously and 
indomitably do they oppose and harass 








the invader that no power, however seem- 
ingly overwhelming, has ever succeeded 
in crushing their independence or even in 
maintaining a permanent foothold in their 
territory. They hacked into the skirts of 
the hosts of Alexander the Great, as he 
swept through these passes on his way to 
and from the attempted conquest of Hin- 
dostan. They mauled the flanks of Ti- 
mour’s incursion, and during years that his 
descendant Baber held Cabul they never 
relaxed the harassment of him. They 
tore from the hands of Nadir Shah, as he 
struggled home to Persia through these 
defiles, no small portion of the priceless 
gems of which he had stripped Shah Je- 
han’s famous Peacock throne. An Anglo- 
Indian invasion of their soil endured from 
1839 till 1842, but our people never held 
sure grip of more ground than that on 
which they stood. Even forthat they had 
to fight constantly, and our final effort to 
evacuate a country as unfruitful as it was 
relentlessly hostile ended in the utter an- 
nihilation by slaughter, famine and cold 
of the outmarching army, whose bones to 
this day litter the horrid gorges for miles. 
After an experience so ghastly we left the 
Afghans severely alone for six-and-thirty 
years, a standing order forbidding any 
Briton, no matter on what pretext, from 
putting foot across their frontier. Memo- 
ries of the wholesale slaughter in the 
Tazeen and Jugduluk passes waxed faint- 
er with years, and at length in 1878 « im- 
perial policy ’’ prescribed another invasion 
of Afghanistan. Our troops res ched Ca- 
bul; our envoy was established there ; 
British soldiers garrisoned Candahar. But 
the envoy and his escort were slaughtered ; 
it was by the skin of his teeth that Roberts 
escaped a great disaster; Candahar was 
besieged by the Afghans and a little army 


Archibald Forbes, the most famous of war correspondents, was born in 1839 
at Boharm, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, his father being a Presbyterian minister. 
The youth was educated at King's college, Aberdeen. Love of adventure led him 
to enter the army, where he remained for six years, his experiences there deter- 
mining the future course of his life. He wrote essays on military topics, and 
later became editor and part proprietor of the London Scotsman. Soon after the 
breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war he joined the staff of the London News 
and was present at the siege of Metz. He was the first correspondent to enter 
Paris after its capture, and since that time he has been at the forefront of most 
military campaigns. His letters from the Russo-Turkish camps were a revelation 
in war correspondence, and he has served his newspaper in India, Afghanistan 
and Zululand. He is the author of several novels, a life of General Gordon and a 
biography of the late Emperor of Germany. 
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utes during which we did not hear the 
whistle of a jezail bullet. The truculent 
hillmen had some humor in their fellness. 
An army chaplain was travelling up the 
passes; his kit, including communion 
chalices, canonicals and sermons, packed 
on a pony, was led behind him by a groom. 
At a bend in the ravine his reverence was 
assailed by a party of hillmen. Thanks 
to his ready use of the revolver of the Lord 
and of Gideon the padre made good his 
escape, but left his belongings 
in the hands of the spoilers. 


= Next morning a strange spec- 


** WAITING.” 


marching out from that garrison | | 
was wellnigh cut to pieces. Evac- 

uation again became our policy, and as our 
forces marched down through the passes 
the indomitable hil!men slashed into our 
rearguard just as they had served the tail 
of the retiring «Army of Retribution ’”’ 
forty years previously. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1878 
that Lord Lytton, then the Viceroy of 
India, picked a quarrel with the Ameer. 
War was declared, and invasion speedily 
ensued. I accompanied the division which 
marched toward Cabul through the gorges 
of the Khyber pass. We met with little 
direct opposition, yet every man carried 
his lifein hishand. Thehillmen, dogging 
us as we marched, prowling around our 
camps as we rested, maintained against us 
a perpetual dropping fire, and so expert in 
keeping cover were they that they hardly 
ever gave usareturnchance. Theycrept 
up to sentries and cut them down with 
their devilish kukeries—long, broad-blad- 
ed knives, so sharp, so heavy and so bal- 
anced that I have seen an Afghan decapi- 
tate a bullock with one stroke of his 
kukerie. Stragglers, foragers and isolated 
messengers died the death. Lord William 
Beresford and myself once rode down the 
passes from Jelalabad to Peshawur, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles. During the 
journey I question if there were five min- 





tacle was visible from our 
camp. Ona high pinnacle of 
rock well within sight a gi- 
gantic Afghan was executing 
a wild war dance, arrayed in 
surplice and hood, while in one 
hand he waved a manuscript 

. sermon, in the other bore high 
~~ a communion cup, from which 
from time to time he made pre- 

= tence to drink. A pious cor- 

~ poral shot the humorous sacri- 

legist and restored to the chaplain the 
belongings of his profession. 

The night attacks of the hillmen on our 
camps were the most weird, eerie and dev- 
ilish of all their methods of annoyance. 
The main object of a chapao—the native 
term for a night attack—is to stampede 
and carry off horses, mules, camels and 
cattle. An incidental result is of course 
to alarm and harass the camp, with the 
chance of picking off a few of its occupants 
with the jagged iron bullets from the 
long jezails. A dark night is most suita- 
ble for this business, but to do the hillmen 
justice, they do not hesitate to make a 
chapao in bright moonlight. Operations 
commence with a full volume of unearthly 
yells from all points of the compass sud- 
denly breaking the dead silence of the 
night. Then, while the yells are still 
maintained, the jezail fire commences, and 
if there be any light glimpses are seen of 
dark forms flitting around the lines. Re- 
turn fire is useless, so close do the hillmen 
keep cover, so swift are their movements 
when they do show for a moment or two 
atatime. I got so accustomed to those 
chapaos that I used to lie quietly in the 
tent and try to sleep through the shindy ; 
in the morning it was quite common to 
find several bullet holes in the upper 
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chapao be- \\ || th, 
gan. The \ H 
yellsandthe , | 


jezail fire \ 
greatly dis- | | 
quieted the ? 
elephants ;Icould hear 
them grunting and [jf 
clanking their chains. 
Presently one of the 
great beasts trumpeted 
loudly—it turned out to | 
havebeen shotthrough | | 
theear;in another mo- | | 
mentthetent wasdown | | | 
over me, the stampeded ! ! 
elephant stumbled over , 
the dooly, smashing it 
into match wood, and bolted, 
squealing and trumpeting, |! 
leaving me among the débris 
miraculously spared from being 
flattened out. The Afghans tried 
to make prize of the elephant and 
did succeed in driving it away a 
couple of miles; but they finally 
abandoned the beast and it re- 
turned to camp in the course of 
the following day with a general 
aspect of comical remorse for its 
escapade. 

With all their indomitable pa- 
triotism the Afghans can be re- 
garded as a nation only when the 
territory is invaded—then they 
make common cause. The country 
is parcelled out among sundry 


Once, however, this 
policy of recumbency all but cost me my 
I was in bed in a dooly or litter, 
inside a tent 

} immediately 

; in rear ofa 

row of gun 
elephants 
picketed in 
line, when 
the din of a 
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great tribes—Barakzais, Durranis, Moh- 
munds, Yusufzais, Afridis, Ghilzais, etc., 
and each tribe again consists of a number 
of clans or septs. The Afridis populate 
the rugged regions about the Khyber pass 
and upward to Jelalabad, and the clans 
of this tribe are designated «‘ Kheyls.’’ 
There are the Zukker Kheyls, the Hutman 
Kheyis, the Kukhi Kheyls, and so forth. 
Except when combined against foreign 
invasion those tribes and clans are chroni- 
cally fighting one with another. Indeed, 
the families composing a clan cherisa the 
most vindictive blood-feuds against each 
other, and thus it is that no hillman ever 
quits the square dry-stone tower which 
is his home without being armed to the 
teeth and every sense on the alert against 
an ambush. Treachery, blood- 
thirstiness and craving for plunder 
are the Afghan’s chief characteris- 
tics. He is a tall, strong-limbed, 
\ agile fellow of immense endurance 
and hardiness. His religion is 

, bigoted Mahometanism ; his cast 
of features, with the deep-set, 
flashing eyes, the great hawk- 
like nose, the wide, cruel mouth 
and the full coal-black 
beard, is of the Arab-Jew- 
ish type, and there is a 
theory among eth- 
nologists that he 
derives his origin 
from a section of the 


lost ten 
ry tribes. Our 
worst pests 


among the 
hillmen 
along our 


“I HAVE SEEN GUN AND GUN TEAM ROLL DOWN THE FACE 
OF A PRECIPICE.” 


























line of communications in the Khyber 
were the Zukker Kheyls, and after long 
forbearance their punishment was deter- 
mined on. The “ political officers’’ with 
the army had learned that they inhabited 
a valley running parallel to the Khyber on 
its left, which our informants—hillmen of 
other clans—called the «‘ Bazar’’ valley. 
No European foot had ever trodden the 
rugged upland strath over which were 
strewn the hamlets and fortalices of the 
Zukker Kheyls, and our topographical 
information as to the route to it was 
extremely vague. The plan of operations 
was as follows : General Doran was to lead 
a force from Ali Musjid into the lower end 
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of the Bazar valley and block the exits 
thereabouts, while General Tytler from 
Dakka, some thirty miles further up the 
Khyber, was to thread a pass said to lead 
into the head of the valley and possess 
himself ofthe outlets inthat quarter. This 
accomplished, the two forces were to sweep 
the valley towards each other in the hope 
of taking the Zukker Kheyls between two 
fires. In the further fond, futile hope of 
achieving a surprise, each force was to 
make a night march and enter the valley 
before break of day. 
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I accompanied General Doran's force. 


We had not tramped an hour along a ; 


scarcely defined path of extraordinary 
ruggedness and steepness when dark- 
ness fell—darkness not made visible 
by even the tiniest fragment of 
moon. ‘There was a time when 
we were actually groping our 
way, and scrambling up broken 
crags on hands and knees; but 
presently our eyes became 
better accustomed to the 
gloom and we moved with 
greater freedom. But there 
was a creepy nervousness as 
we pressed steadily and 
silently forward in the un- 
certainty whether at the 














““ THEY CREPT UP TO SENTRIES AND CUT THEM 
DOWN WITH THEIR KUKERIES.” 


next step a volley might not rake us 
from behind yonder clump of bushes 
or over the edge of that mass of crag dimly 
protruding itself from out the gloom. At 
a bend in the path a great fire burst on 
our sight, blazing on a peak about 500 
yards on our left front. From out our ob- 
scurity we could see up against the dark 
skyline men feeding the flames, their fig- 
ures enlarged to portentous dimensions 
by the glare in which they stood. It was 
a picket of the hillmen ; and it was for us 
to attempt to pass it without detection. 
We crept on slowly, treading lightly lest 
the stones should rattle under our steps. 
The grooms clasped the muzzles of the 
horses so that they should not neigh. 
The gunners bound cloths round the 
chains of their mule equipments to pre- 
vent them from clanking. But the hill- 
men were not there to be cheated by any 
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such devices, and soon their bullets were 
whistling over and among us. 

From thence onward they gave us no 
respite. Owing to the difficulties of the 
path and the frequent losses of touch be- 
tween the parts of our long-drawn column, 
we could not move faster than a mile an 
hour. We could not break ranks and 
make reprisals on our pestilent assailants, 
when a couple of steps to one side might 
mean a fall over a precipice. We had to 
endure and plod on, and fortunate for us it 
was that the Zukker Kheyls’ education in 
marksmanship had been neglected ; yet, 
nevertheless, men kept dropping. At 
dawn our persecutors left us, but the 
Bazar valley was yet far off. All hope 
of a surprise was dead, so we halted and 
breakfasted. It was past midday when, 
descending the last ridge, we found our- 
selves actually in the valley and close to 
the hamlet of Nullai, of which we took 
possession, after having been fired upon 
from it by half a dozen men, who presently 
ran away and eft to us the deserted vil- 
lage. But no Tytler was visible, nor any 
Zukker Kheyls, with the exception of 
one doting old woman, who mewed and 
grinned at us in a witchlike and eerie 
manner. Yes, the Zukker Kheyls had 
cleared out bag and baggage, with their 
wives and their children, their men ser- 
vants and their maid servants, their oxen 
and their asses, their sheep and their 
poultry, and all that was theirs, leaving 
behind only one old woman, one lame 
donkey, a few straggling sheep, some 
grain and hay and their house property, 
consisting chiefly of caves in the rock and 
a couple of rickety towers. 

The afternoon was spent in rest. Dur- 
ing the night the Zukker Kheyls came 
back and made the bivouac unpleasant 
with a chapao which lasted for hours, 
during which they shot some sentries, cut 
up a good many native followers and 
stampeded several horses. Needless to 
say that they had bidden us good morning 
before dawn. Over night we had heard 
from Tytler that he had reached the north 
end of the valley in the morning, had 
found no Zukker Kheyls at home and had 
spent the day in burning hamlets and 
blowing up towers. That was the employ- 
ment for the second day of both forces ; 
it was called ‘inflicting punishment,” 
but since stone does not burn, since the 
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roofs consisted of rushes and since the 
hillmen’s only household furniture are 
their cooking pots, which they had carried 
away, the damage we were able to do 
them was not particularly severe. Most 
of the time we were engaged in inflicting 
it the Zukker Kheyls were taking pot 
shots at us from behind bowlders. I con- 
fess it seemed to me that if there was any 
fun at all in the business the Zukker 
Kheyl gentlemen were having the best 
of it. 

In the afternoon I joined General Tytler, 
who an hour or two later started on his 
return march to Dakka by a new route 
through the «Sissobi pass.’’ Had he 
known what the Sissobi pass was like he 
certainly would have left it to its solitude. 
All the way to our bivouac at its entrance 
the hillmen blazed at long range into our 
flanks and rear, inflicting on us some loss. 
They left us alone during the night, but 
this was because they were arranging 
greater unpleasantness for us than a 
chapao would have caused. Our bivouac 
was in an oak wood just short of the crest 
of the pass; the air was biting and in- 
tensely electrical. The blankets spread 
over the wounded were a mass of crack- 
ling discharges of electricity. From the 
oak trees dangled clusters of mistletoe, 
and Christmastide was near, but there 
was not even a woman of the Zukker 
Kheyls to represent the fair ones whom 
our young men would have rejoiced to en- 
tice under the spray that grants so sweet 
a license. Our whole surroundings re- 
sembled rather the camp of Garibaldini in 
the Apennines, described so picturesquely 
by Lord Beaconsfield in Lothair, than our 
ordinary bivouac among rocks and bowl- 
ders and barren hill faces steeped in the 
eternal drab color which pervades all Af- 
ghanistan. 

Next morning at daylight I saw the 
general performing his ablutions in a tea- 
cup and the colonel of a regiment having 
a bath in a plate warmer. The moment 
the head of the column moved toward the 
crest it became the target of a hot fusillade. 
From among the pines, from out the oak 
wood, from behind every bowlder came 
the ceaseless dropping fire of the hillmen. 
Their skill in keeping cover was simply 
perfect. With the naked eye,and then with 
the field glass, I closely searched the vicin- 
ity, but never saw an enemy or even the 
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flutter of an enemy’s dress. Smoke there was in plenty, and close by, but 
nothing else visible save the puffs of the jezail discharges, and now and then 
the flash from an Enfield, as one of our people wasted his ammunition. 
The general remained on the crest with a rearguard, believing that to 
be the place of honor and usefulness. The advance, which I accom- 
panied, plunged down the rugged bed of a mountain torrent, 
half choked with fallen rocks and so narrow that in most 
places we had to move in single file. 

It happened that no surgeon accompanied the advance, 
and men were falling pretty freely. The sword, not the 
knife, had been my weapon, but a reasonably adaptive | 
man cannot have gone through half a dozen campaigns 
without having picked up an elementary notion of rough 
surgery. I have tinkered wounded men on the battle 
fields of France, Spain, Servia, Bulgaria, Afghanistan and 
Zululand ; I know I have often eased distress, and I hope, 
please God, that I may have occasionally saved a life. 
In the absence of a_skilfuller man just then, in this un- 
pleasant Sissobi pass, I turned back my coat cuffs and 
went to work according to my lights. 
My first patient was a grand old native 
officer of a Sikh regiment. «‘ Cooch per- 
waneb’’ (never mind), said the fine old 
warrior when, having put him in splints 
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“A DETACHMENT OF OUR MEN 
DROVE THEM AWAY.” 








improvised from an 
adjacent willow, I told 
him I feared he must 
lose the leg; ‘my leg 
and my life belong to the great 


: Maharanee across the black 
*. water !”’ 
wn How strangely different do 


“i =F. men of different nations behave 
“i gg 2 \ when severely wounded! The 
vif {2 , further east you go the less ex- 
mr’ ff Whi Ge Bz > :. cited is the wounded man, the 
\ i) less severe is the shock of the 
wound, the less pain does he 
seem to suffer. The Russian 
soldier who has been wounded 
says ‘‘ Nitchevo!”’ (it is noth- 
ing) when you ask as to his 
state. I have seen a wounded 
Servian who had tramped thirty 
miles with a bullet hole through 
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his foot from instep to sole, sitting outside 
a wayside inn, serenely eating paprikash 
between the whiffs of a cigarette. The 
peasant German takes a wound with a 
certain phlegm, but is curiously prone to 
cry for his mother. The wounded French- 
man, if not struck senseless, immediately 
becomes téte montée, often to a quite fran- 
tic extent, and the life frequently goes out 
of him when he is at the height of a hys- 
terical access. The smitten British bull- 
dog takes his punishment in a lurid fury 
against the, to him quite impersonal, 
individual who inflicted the scathe, curs- 
ing him with sullen rancor. 

It would be tedious to tell in detail of 
my surgical experiences as we struggled 
painfully and slowly down this beast of a 
gorge. But one episode I may venture to 
relate. About halfway down those of us 
in the immediate front suddenly emerged 
from a very narrow gully into a small 
open space covered with shingle. As we 
crossed this open space a sergeant march- 
ing by my side fell across my path shot 
through the thigh. Assisted by a young 

soldier who volunteered his 

help, I cut the clothes from off 
the fallen man and 
found that he was 
bleeding very copi- 
ously. No tourni- 
quet of course was 
to be had, the man 
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PEPPERED BY AFGHANS. 






was fast bleeding to death and I had to 
do something. Closing with my thumbs 
both orifices of the wound I directed my 
assistant to find two small round stones 
and get out the surgical bandage which 
every soldier carries in the field. Just asI 
had raised a thumb for him to put a stone 
in place there came a second volley from 
the hillmen above. After some minutes 
a detachment of our men climbing the 
crags drove them away, whereupon I com- 
pleted my rough operation. Then I re- 
moved the man under cover of a rock and 
left him there with a corporal in charge 
until the surgeons and the doolies should 
come up with the main body. General 
Tytler did me the honor to mention me 
in his despatch in too high terms of praise 
—the only occasion on which, so far as I 
know, the name of a British war corre- 
spondent has appeared in the despatch of 
a British general. 

A curious thing ensued. On my return 
to England I sent in an application for 
the war medal which was given to every 
soldier who crossed the frontier, basing 
my claim on what General Tytler had 
said in his despatch. The War office in its 
wisdom refused my application. Some 
correspondence occurred in the news- 
papers on the subject, which elicited a let- 
ter from one of the surgeons of the column 
to the effect that he found the man as left 
by me, and on inspecting the man’s state 
allowed my ‘first dressing,’’ stones and 
all, to remain as I had fixed it, during the 
long journey into Dakka. I own I re- 
garded this as rather a triumph. 
























THE RELATION 


OF INVENTION TO THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 





By GEORGE H. KNIGHT. 


“No one can deny, however, that it is the psychical endowment of a tribe or people which decides, 
fatally, its luck in the fight of the world.”—Brinton, Races and Peoples, sr. 


T is proposed, in the follow- 
ing pages, to inquire to 
what degree humanity 
is dependent for all that 
makes life worth liv- 
ing, and even for abil- 
ity to live at all, on its 
mastery over the wild 
forces of nature, made 
possible by the inventions of its ingenious 
few. 

Political economists of the last century, 
such as Adam Smith and Thomas Robert 
Malthus, and such naturalists of the pres- 
ent century as Charles Robert Darwin, 
have shown that the question of popula- 
tion is fundamentally one of food supply, 
a consideration which moved Doctor Sam- 
uel Johnson to define a public benefactor 
as «‘The man who causes two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew before.’’ 
This sage epigram introduces the ques- 
tion of subsistence and with it the cognate 
one of population. Capacity of the globe 
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or any considerable portion of it to sustain 
human life is surely a vital question so far 
as humanity is concerned. 

Estimates of comparative density of 
savage and barbarous populations are, of 
course, largely conjectural, and especially 





so of those lowly grades with which our 
inquiry properly commences. The emi- 
nent Arctic explorer Rae estimated that 
each individual redskin included in the 
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territory of the 
Hudson Bay com- 
pany required 
twenty square 
miles of hunting 
ground. A_ sug- 
gestive corrobora- 
tion of this start- 
ling figure is found 
in the fact that a 
substantially like 
density is attrib- 
uted by one authority to the hunting 
tribes of the South American pampas and 
by another authority to the “black fel- 
lows”’ of the Australian continent. 

Even these startling figures really un- 
derstate the case, partly because, as else- 
where intimated, the vital statistics at- 
tempted by travellers are never those of 
the most degraded tribes and partly be- 
cause even the lowest savages now living 
undoubtedly represent an important ad- 
vance from the condition of primeval sav- 
agery ; for example, 
in the invention of 
articulate speech, in 
the fabrication of 
various rude but in- 
genious weapons 
and utensils (note, 
for instance, the 
poisoned dart pro- 
pelled with bow or with blowtube, used 
by some of the lowest of them), in the utili- 
zation of skins and furs of animals, the 
bark of trees, etc., the production of fire 
and even in the crude evidences of esthetic 
aspirations in their personal adornment. 
Anterior to the thousands of centuries that 
must have been required for a rude people 
to originate and develop these and kindred 
arts, there is no reason to believe that the 
human family was more numerous than 
one of the species of anthropoid apes—the 
gorilla, for ex- 
ample; an ani- 
mal which the 
most ancient 
and the most re- 
cent accounts 
alike restrict to 
a single region 
of northwestern 
Africa and 
which probably 
numbers only a 
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few thousand 
individuals. 

A compari- 
son, by the 
writer, of 
twenty-five 
typical pas- 
toral popu- 
lations, the 
world over, 
gives an av- 
erage of 140 
souls to each 
tract of twen- 
ty square 
miles. 

The mean 
capita to 
twenty square miles of seven representa- 
tive communities engaged in farming and 
in primitive handicrafts is 2260. And of’ 
six of the most advanced communities en- 
gaged in diversified industries is 6000. 

The Royal Geographical society of 
England, at a meeting held in the month 
of January 1891, estimated the world’s then 
inhabitants at 1,487,600,000, about thirty- 
one persons to each square mile of avail- 
able landarea. That is to say, to support 
the world’s present population in the sav- 
age condition would require the super- 
ficial area of the planet Saturn. From 
this authoritative estimate we reach the 
momentous conclusion that, notwithstand- 
ing the immense regions still overrun by 
savagery, the population of our globe is 
already 620 fold what would be possible at 
a grade of civilization no lower than that 
of the American Indian. It further ap- 
pears that the reduction to savage condi- 
tion of a civilized community of 30,000 
persons would imply the sweeping out of 
existence of all save a single family of five 
individuals; and that an area equal to 
that of Manhattan, Staten and Long isl- 
ands together would not ordinarily sup- 
port more than seventy savages, and of 
these the area of Manhattan t. df 
island could sustain only 
two. 

But mere increase of popu- 
lation would be of little bene- 
fit were it not the token of a 
gradual amelioration and a 
correlative prolongation of life 
itself.. Of this amelioration 
and prolongation the statis- 
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COMBINED REAPER AND THRESHER, PUSHED BY THIRTY MULES. 


tics in every civilized country bear witness. 
Thus, the average annual death rate in 
New York city, which, for the decade end- 
ing A.D. 1860, was reported at 33.66 per 
1000, had, in the semi-decade ending 1865, 
dropped to 31.33, and to 25.54 in the semi- 
decade ending 1890, the rate in 1890 being 
but 24.58. This improvement of 5.79 per 
1000 in twenty-five years represents a sav- 
ing in the one city mentioned of about 3000 
lives yearly. These results are due in part 
to the great advance in medical and surgi- 
cal science and appliances, in part to im- 
proved plumbing, draining, paving and 











other hygienic inventions. If we allowa 
fatal termination to one in every thirty 
attacks sufficiently serious to call in the 
aid of a physician, it would appear that 
go,ooo New Yorkers annually are ex- 
empted from sicknesses to which they 
would have been exposed but a quarter of 
a century ago. Without mentioning the 
avoidance of bodily discomfort, this ex- 
emption probably represents a clear cash 
saving of $3,000,000 annually. 

For Paris we have the following mortal- 
ity per 1000 : in the fourteenth century, 62 ; 
in the seventeenth century, 38; for the 
year 1829, 31. 

For all France the mortality in 1771 was 
34; by the year 1801 it had dropped to 28 ; 
in 1883 to 22. 

In Geneva, Switzerland, the decrease 
was from 40 in the sixteenth century to 
29 in the year 1800. 

Statistics show the average life in 
Great Britain nine years long- 


< er than it was fifty years ago. 


A PRIMITIVE RICE MILL. 
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MOVING HEAVY WEIGHTS. 


In Italy the annual mortality has de- 
creased from 30.06 in 1860 to 25.6 in 1891. 

Compared with the squalor of savage 
life the average life conditions in a civil- 
ized community are sufficiently conspicu- 
ous ; but even in comparison with society 
not so far removed from modern civiliza- 
tion, the advantage is greatly with the 
present. For improvement in city and 
village life we quote substantially from 
Herbert Spencer : «‘ There has been a con- 
spicuous progress from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when even an ordinary gentleman’s 
house was commonly without wainscot or 
plaster, down to the present century, when 
every cottage has more rooms than one— 
artisans’ dwellings usually having sever- 
al—which all have fireplaces, chimneys 
and glazed windows, accompanied most- 
ly by paperhangings and painted doors. 
This progress has been still more marked 
within our own time. Anyone who can 
look back sixty years, when pauperism 
was far greater than now and when beg- 
gars were abundant, is struck by the com- 
parative size and finish of the new houses 





A FRAGMENT FROM AN ANCIENT TOMB. 


occupied by operatives, by the better con- 
dition of workmen (who wear broadcloth 
on Sundays) and that of servant girls 
(who vie with their mistresses in their 
out-of-door apparel), and generally by the 
higher standard of living which leads to 
a great demand for the best qualities of 
food ; all results of the double change to 
higher wages and cheaper commodities. 
Again, the lower- oa. 
ing of the death ge ‘ft fl 
rate proves that | | 
the average life | | 
is less trying.” HATH 
The above i 
quoted observa- 2. 
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tions of Mr. 
Spencer have clearly a general applica- 
tion ; the gradual lengthening of the av- 
erage duration of human life with advanc- 
ing civilization has been accompanied by 
steadily improving life conditions, and is, 
in fact, a natural consequence of them. 
This important drift of events is well 
illustrated in the United States, so re- 
cently the haunt of wandering savages in 
the stone age, and in modern Europe, 
which, three centuries back, was for the 
most part in that pastoral stage of cult- 
ure which, in the march of civilization, 
has customarily intervened between the 
feral and the agricultural. Even no fur- 
ther back than last century the food sup- 
ply, shelter and means of transit were 

















little in advance 
of those of the 
Levantine civili- 
zations of 5000 years ago. 

The prime necessity, alike to civilized 
man and the lowest savage, being food, let 
us briefly review the facilities of grain 
production afforded by inventions of the 
present century. 

Of the many signal advantages of im- 
proved farming appliances a very notable 
one is the ability given to commence, to 
carry expeditiously forward and to com- 
plete each operation at the precise time 
the season and soil conditions require to 
secure the best results. It would indeed be 
difficult to overstate the value of seasona- 
ble disposition of farm work. Ploughing, 
harrowing, seeding, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, each has its appropriate condition 
of ground and weather. With the rapidly 
operating and labor-saving appliances 
now at his command, the husbandman is 
enabled to avail himself fully of these fa- 
vorable conditions, and the work is much 
better and more economically done ; for 
example, with the modern grain drill he 
no longer sows but he « plants’’ the seed 
(along with fertilizers if so desired) in the 
precise quantity determined upon and at 
regulated, uniform depth and drill dis- 
tance in ground of the exactly proper 
tilth, without wasting seed or leaving a 
grain uncovered—two bushels going as 
far as three scattered broadcast. The 
plants come up in rows and, being at the 
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bottoms of little furrows, the ground crum- 
bles down gradually against the plant, 
which, becoming thereby well rooted, is 
not heaved out by the winter’s frost nor 
killed by summer drought. 

Among the multitude of labor-saving 
agricultural implements the automatic 
reaper and binder holds a conspicuous 
place. One hundred years ago our fathers 
toiled in the harvest field with the sickle— 
an instrument whose form had remained 
unchanged for more than fifty centuries— 
the bent back, the gathering left arm and 





EARLY IRRIGATION METHODS. 


the sweeping hook painfully reaped the 
bunches of grain, which were thrown into 
heaps large enough to form « gavels’’ for 
binding. The cradle was a great improve- 
ment on the sickle, the long and deep- 
reaching blade of the grain scythe, aided 
by the fingers of the «‘cradle,’’ making a 
progress in the harvest field which left 
the sickle and the reaping 
hook far in the rear. The 
reaping machine, whose 
primitive forms antedated 
the cradle, finally supersed- 
ed it, only after eighty-five 
years of persistent efforts 
of many inventors. 
Whoever has taken ‘a 
week off’? with country 
cousins in the harvest field 
knows that, in many wheat- 
growing districts, the work 
is liable to be interrupted by 
thunder gusts. In thedays 
of the cradle and, still more 
notably, in those of the sic- 
kle, it was often found im- 
possible to gather a heavy 
crop without serious loss 
from rain, from shelling or 
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other causes. In ‘‘the Northwest ’’ thou- 
sands of acres of wheat would run to waste 
from the sheer impossibility of gathering 
the crop. Now the farmer, with his self- 
binding reaper, with the aid of a few stout 
sons, can afford to watch the sky and can 
harvest, in good condition, an area of 
grain that would have required the ser- 
vices of tenfold the number of men work- 
ing with cradles. This great revolution 
in the farming industry was testified to by 
the late Henry Ward Beecher, as follows : 
‘Fifty years ago there was more back- 
ache in handling one acre of wheat than 
there is today in fifty acres. Now, the fore- 
handed farmer has a plough rigged with 
a regular seat, and rides as if in a chariot ; 
then comes the seed drill, with its cush- 
ioned seat, and at length the reaper 
clears the field, with the farmer sitting 
on it like the gentleman that he is. It is 
the reaping machine that has made it 
possible for a thin population to deal with 
such an enormous acreage of grain. Step 
by step the reaper has become improved, 
until now it cuts the grain, binds it into 
sheaves with wire or string and casts it 
aside ready for the cart, and all with the 
help of but a single man to drive, doing 
the work of four men on the old machines. 
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With the cradle only, and 

still less with the sickle, 

there would be no possibil- 

ity of securing the products 

of these vast grain fields be- 

fore it perished ; and yet, 

with all the labor-saving machinery in the 
Northwest, the cry was for more laborers : 
harvest hands were paid two and a half, 
three and even four dollars a day.’’ 

Experiments and estimates published 
by the Highlands Agricultural society of 
Scotland in 1844, and adopted by standard 
authorities on British agriculture, give the 
average work of a “ bandwin’’ of seven 
persons—say five reaping with the sickle 
and two bundling, binding and stooking 
the grain—as one and a half acres of 
wheat in ten hours. On the heavier crops 
of the American wheat fields the average 
daily output of a bandwin would probably 
have been about an acre. 

An American cradler, with two assist- 
ants to rake, bind and stook, would cus- 
tomarily harvest an acre of wheat in ten 
hours. 

A self-binding reaping machine of any 
one of the leading American types, drawn 
by two horses controlled by a single driv- 
er, who rides on the machine, will easily 
and economically harvest an acre in one 
hour and, with equal ease (fresh driver 
and team being provided every ten hours), 
twenty, fifty or 1000 acres in a correspond- 
ing number of hours. 

The present price of such a reaper is 
$140. In careful hands, such a machine 
will last about ten years ; to be, however, 
well within the mark, its duration under 
ordinary usage may be stated at five years. 
Adding two dollars for the annual ex- 
penditure on repairs, cleaning, grinding, 
oiling, etc., we get thirty dollars as the 
mechanical outlay per season. In the 
great wheat fields of the Northwest such 
a machine has been made to cut upwards 
of 2000 acres per 
season. But even 
supposing the aver- 
age yearly output of 
each machine not to 
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cleaning the grain ready 
for market, we may further 
debit the old system with 
thirty assistants to win- 
now, clean and 

sort the grain. 

It will, therefore, 

be seen that each 

of the three hands 
operating the 
‘‘horse’’ thresher 

was equivalent to 
thirty-three hands 

under the former 
system. The 
steam-operated 
thresher, with its 

grain sorting and 
cleaning machin- 

ery, its straw 

exceed 300 acres, we have, for the mechani- stacker, etc., is believed to have 

cal outlay, the almost infinitesimal figure increased the output per hand to 

of ten cents per acre! Tothis must, how- a hundredfold over that of seven- 

ever, be added, per acre: Driver’s wages, ty years ago; the wear, tear and 

say twenty cents; use, keep and care of fuel of the machine being fully 

team, say thirty cents; binding twine (at compensated by the saving in 

twelve and ahalfcents per pound) twenty- time and material and the increased out- 
five cents ; wastage from weather, etc., put. 

forty cents ; total, one dollar and twenty- Probably the most distinctly American 
five cents. These estimates may be sum- invention ever made, bold in conception 
marized as follows : beyond the play of the wildest imagina- 


THE ESQUIMAUX INVENTION OF THE DOUBLE PULLEY. 


SICKLE. CRADLE. MACHINE. 
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Saving, per acre, of machine over sickle, $3.70 ; over cradle, $2.10. 


The labor and grain saving machinery tion, is a com- 
of the harvest field is worthily supplement- bined reaper 
ed by the threshing and separating ma- and _ thresher, 
chines, which dispose in a few days of the which was built 
all winter’s work of flail and fan on the and used in 
barn floor, and which, aided by modern California. The 
transportation facilities, enable the farmer engraving on 
to dispose of his crop offhand, thus‘‘turn- page 443, which 
ing his money’’ quickly and avoiding the is from a pho- 
various risks and losses incident to stor- tograph, shows 
age. Even so long ago as 1863 it was a combination 
stated that a two-horse threshing ma- machine be- 
chine managed by three men would dothe longing to Mr. 
work of seventy flails. As the American C. H. Huffman 
threshing machine of that day hadalready of Merced. It 
been perfected to the point of sorting and is the largest 








ever built, weighing eight 
tons and requiring thirty 
good mules to push it and 
keep up the proper mo- 
tion. The width of the 
cutting bar is twenty-two 
feet. A day’s run is eigh- 
teen miles, cutting 2.69 
acres to the mile. The 
push beam, to which the 
mules are attached by 
crosstrees, is fifty feet in 
length — as large as the 
mast of a good-sized ship. 
From an average daily cut 
of forty-eight and a half 
acres it would take forty- 
nine tons of 
wheat, the 
wheat dropping 
into 700 sacks, which are in turn dropped 
on the ground as the machine advances. 
Besides the mules, this machine requires 
the attendance of four men, a driver, 
steerer, knife tender and sack lowerer, 
or an expense of eight dollars a day for 
labor. Its original cost was $3000, and it 
was rebuilt and made to work to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Huffman for $5000. 

In latitudes where humanity attains its 
best conditions an object of almost as great 
necessity as food supply is clothing. Now 
it is to inventions of the present century 
that textile manufactures of every descrip- 
tion are indebted for what might be called 
the impetus of a new birth. With all 
fibres, and preéminently sowith cotton, the 
first step after gathering the crop is tosep- 
arate the staple from the substances with 
which it isfoundentangled. This ancient 
enigma in the case of cotton remained 
practically unsolved until the invention of 
the cotton gin, now just a century ago. 
Before the introduction 
of «the gin’’ the quan- 
tity of cotton that a 
planter could profita- 

bly raise 
was limited 
to. that 
which his 
hands could 
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seed from : 
he could 
easily culti- 
vate a hun- 


pick the 


dredfold more than—even 
with the help of all the 
women and children—he 
could send to market. The 
Whitney gin relieved him 
from the labor of manual 
seed picking and en- 
abled him to devote 
the entire force to the 
cropitself. The revo- 
lution thus brought about 
was well expressed in a 
legal argument about fifty 
years ago by Mr. Seth C. 
Staples, in which he said : 
‘«T recollect very well, sir, 
when I was a small boy, 
my mother pur- 
chased raw cot- 
ton for two shil- 
lings and sixpence per pound and I used 
to help her pick it winter evenings. Now 
(1840) you can purchase an article, picked 
as clean as possible, for six cents a pound.”’ 
The remarkable cheapening of cotton 
referred to by Mr. Staples was unquestion- 
ably primarily due to «the gin.’’ With- 
in eight years after its introduction the 
production of American cotton, which 
was estimated at 
130,000 pounds 
for the year 1792, 
had, in the crop 
of 1800, risen to 
about 18,000,000 
pounds. In the 
decade from 1800 
to 1810 the mar- 
ket price of cot- 
ton had already 
dropped to one- 
half; yet so re- 
munerative was the business that the 
planters of Maryland and Virginia experi- 
enced a fever of migration to the South- 
west similar to «‘ the California gold-craze”’ 
of forty years later. By the year 1859 the 
year’s supply had advanced to 2,441,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1890 the reported output 
was in the neighborhood of 4,000,000,000 
pounds ; while in the present year (1891) 
the crop of American cotton is quoted at 
9,000,000 bales ; this, at 500 pounds tothe 
bale, gives the stupendous aggregate of 
4,500,000,000 pounds, that is tosay, 34,000 
times the crop of 1792, when Eli Whitney 
grappled with the picking problem ! 
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As the gin had super- 
seded the seed-picking 
manipulations of im- 
memorial antiquity, 
so, in like manner, the 
great carding and rov- 
ing machines supplant- 
ed the old-fashioned 
hand carders, slubbers, _ 
etc. Meanwhile, with a 
ever accelerating . 
strides, improvement was proceeding all 
along the line—nowhere more remarkably 
than in the department ofspinning. Three 
centuries earlier the introduction of the 
spinning wheel had enabled the spinsters 
of Europe to operate about five times more 
expeditiously than was possible with the 
old distaff and spindle of Homeric times 
and fifty times more expeditiously than the 
Lapp woman who, to this very day, con- 
servatively twists by rolling with one hand 
upon her knees a bundle of threads drawn 
tightly backward with her other hand, and 
who is thus far more primitive in her 
methods than her ancient neighbors whose 
spindle whorls crowd the deposits of 
Quaternary Europe. A letter which I have 
been privileged to receive from Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson of Boston, Massachusetts, 
enables me to present an authoritative 
statement of the modern capacity of the 
most improved spinning mills. In this let- 
ter he says : «‘ The last time I investigated 
the matter in Great Britain, the English 
pair of ‘mules,’ attended by one man 
and one boy, carried 1230 spindles each. 
The fine economy had become so impor- 
tant as to lead a mill owner, whose mill 
was exactly 128 feet wide, toclaim that he 
could run at a profit when his neighbor, 
whose mill was only 100 feet wide, would 
be obliged to stop, on account of the extra 
expense of the shorter mill of only 1000 
spindles !’’ 

Supposing the speed of delivery of each 
of the 2500 spindles controlled in Mr. At- 
kinson’s presence by two operatives to be 
no greater than that of the single spindle 
of the old spinning wheel, it will appear 
that the output of each mule operative is 
600 times that of one 
using the spinning 
wheel, about 3000 
times that of the me- 
dizval spinster with 
her distaff and loaded 






















spindle, and perhaps 
something like 30,000 
times that of the un- 
progressive Lapp 
woman. 

While the most strik- 
ing results are found in 
the spinning depart- 
ment, yet in textile 
manufacture as a whole 
the comparison is 
greatly in favor of modern methods ; thus 
Mr. Atkinson, in the same letter, says: 
« At the Atlanta exhibition of 1881 men 
and women from the mountains of Georgia 
worked hand cards, spinning wheels and 
a hand loom within the same rail that in- 
closed the finest speci- 
mens of modern spin- 
ning. They worked on 
a coarse fabric 
commonly called 
‘osnaburg.’ We 
timed them and 
measured their 


capacity. In ten 
hours five ’ 
te 4, 
operators =AW~~z 
could fur- ~ en 
nish eight ‘<> 
yards‘-a =_~ tary ee, 
day. Ina hes —_ 
northern 


mill five persons working on the same 
grade of fabric could make 800 yards in 
the same day of ten hours. Of course, in 
finer fabrics the advantage of the factory 
is much greater.’’ 

Thus is explained the mystery of how 
the labor products of the comparatively 
well-fed and highly paid operatives of 

Lowell and Man- 

chester can be 

shipped half 

; round the 

. \ | globe and 

ee ee undersell, 
row at their 

own doors, 


SSS 
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like products of the so-called 
cheap but really dear ‘‘ pauper 
labor’’ of Asiatics working with 
their primitive appliances. 
We close this hasty review of 
modern textile manufacture by 
a brief reference to a device 
which may be almost said to 
have transmuted to a recreation 
the once most debilitating and 
irksome of feminine occupa- 
tions. The first introduction of 
sewing machines is well within 
the recollection of persons now 
in middle life, and yet at that 
date (1846-51) it may be doubted whether 
the original inventor could have filled an 
order for a dozen machines at a less price 
than $500 each. There was not the ma- 
chinery in existence to produce the various 
constituent members. Now, however, in 
a well-equipped factory every delicate part 


‘* WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT !”’ 


is formed by ingeniously devised automatic 
machinery with a perfection of accuracy 
that would have been otherwise unattain- 
able, each special member in absolute fac- 
simile of the like member in all, and capa- 
ble of being instantly replaced at a trifling 
cost ; yet these machines are obtainable at 
prices within the reach of every family of 
thrifty habits. 

In 1850 sewing machines were only be- 
ginning to attract attention. By the year 
1861 the annual sales already aggregated 
$4,000,000. In the year 1870 they exceeded 
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$18,000,000, It was estimated that in 1876 
the manufacture of sewing machines gave 
employment to 250,000 operatives, without 
reference to those employed at the various 
prior operations connected with the pro- 
duction and preparation of the materials 
from which those machines are made; 
and that, although the bulk of sewing ma- 
chines are in private use and ownership, 
those used in factories alone gave employ- 
ment to 20,000,000 persons, mostly women. 
In 1876 the number of sewing machines in 
use in the world was computed to exceed 
4,000,000, representing an investment of 
over $200,000,000. The value of sewing 
machines in 1891 cannot be less than 
$500,000,000. This wonderful industry is 

all the growth of forty years ! ‘ 


«It is not in great cities nor in the con- 
fined shops of trade, but principally in 
agriculture, that the best stock of men is 
grown. It is in the open air, in commu- 
nion with the 
sky, the earth 
and ‘all living 
things, that the 
largest inspira- 
tion is drank in 
and the vital en- 
ergies of a real 
man conserved. 

Modern improve- 
ments in ma- 
chinery have 
facilitated pro- 
duction to such 
a degree that, 
when they be- 
come diffused 
through the 
world, only a few 
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hands, comparatively, will be requisite in 
the mechanic arts, making rural life attain- 
able to a proportionably greater number. 
Here opens a new and sublime hope. Ifa 
people can maintain the practice of a pure 
morality and can unite with agriculture 
a taste for learning and science and the 
generous exercises I have named, a race 
of men will ultimately be raised up, hav- 
ing a physical volume, a native majesty 
and a force of mind such as no age has 
yet produced.’’ So wrote Horace Bush- 
nell, the great American educator, author 
and theologian. 

A high and prosperous social state is 
possible only to a people whose personal 
make-up (mental, moral and physical) is 
such as to secure effective codperation in 
all undertakings that require as- 
sociated action, without encroach- 
ment on the natural right of the 
individual to independent and un- 
restricted exercise in any and all 
activities not prejudicial to other 
individuals nor hurtful tothe gen-_; 
eral public. Thus, and thus only, | . 
can there be a reasonable hope of ' 
that ‘‘survival and perpetuation 
of the fittest,’’ which has ever been 
nature’s sole road to racial per- 
fection. 

While bodily maintenance is 
necessarily the sole purpose of sav- 
age industry and is the main pur- 


pose of the most advanced indus- GH Kurght, Sek, 


try, the latter carries with it an 
auspicious, however imperfect, emancipa- 
tion from the sordid cares of mere un- 
remitting corporeal 
ministration, and, 
therewith, opens up a 
_», Sublime vista 
ol i of thought, 
we f imagination 
om uhOcand dis- 
a covery. Al- 
though all 
departments of civ- 
ilization have con- 








tributed to this 
auspicious consum- 
mation, in an espe- 
cial degree have the 
arts of written and 
printed speech se- 
cured for the human 
race a kind of intel- 


lectual immortali- 
ty that makes each 
generation the 
mental heir of all % a 
the ages. j 
Of the millions “4 i 
to whom «the p . ' Bs, 
Paper,’’ with its PEST eS ae 
budget of daily / . 
news, has come to , 
be regarded as a necessity scarcely sec- 
ond to the morning repast, how many 
bestow a thought upon their indebtedness 
for this inexpensive luxury to modern im- 
provements in the manufacture of paper 
and printing machines? It would appear 
from a copy of Gratian’s Canons pre- 
served in the Celestine monastery in Paris 
that the copyist was engaged 


a, / twenty-one months in trans- 


cribing that manuscript. At 


\ | ;, ~* this rate, the production of 
NZ 
=~ a 
“ 






4000 copies by one hand 
would require nearly 8000 
years, a work now easily 
performed in less than 
four months. Such was 
the tardiness in multi- 
plying copies before the 
== invention of printing. 
Two thousand volumes 
may be procured now at a price which in 
those days would hardly have sufficed to 
purchase fifty. At the beginning of the 
century all paper was made by hand proc- 
esses only. From the time the rags were 
received until the paper was ready for use 
three months were required. Now, the 
result is accomplished in less than a day. 
The raw material is disintegrated and 
bleached by quick chemicals, and by 
means of ingeniously contrived automatic 
machinery a continuous stream of fluid 
pulp is spread with absolute uniformity 
and precision and of any predetermined 
thickness, is drawn forward in sheets of 
any desired length and is dried, calen- 
dered, and wound in the form of cylindri- 
cal rolls upon suitable mandrels. 
Of almost equal importance to the im- 
provements in the manufacture of paper 
have been the series of inventions culmi- 
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nating in the great cylinder press, which 
prints on both sides of our modern bulky 
newspapers on paper automatically fed to 
it from continuous rolls. 

An exhaustive presentation of the sub- 
ject would fill volumes ; it is hoped, how- 
ever, that the present very brief sketch 
has made it sufficiently evident that, with 
each step in industrial progress not only 
is the greater the number who can be 
warmed, fed and clothed and the better 
are their life conditions, but that in de- 
fault of such progress a vast 
majority would not have 
lived at all. The watch- 
words are ever ‘onward 
and upward.”’ 
It is to indus- 
try guided by 
scientific meth- 
ods, and to sci- 
ence that con- 
cerns itself 
with practical 
applications of 
its discoveries, 
that we are indebted for such magical arts 
as that which makes light itself depict for 
posterity the very features and expressions 
of the life it once illumined ; for the kin- 
dred art whereby scenes in the most re- 
mote regions are made to pass in realistic 
perorama before the pleasantly cheated 
vision ; for the instrument which, having 
analyzed the sunbeam and revealed the 
chemical constituents of distant constel- 
lations, becomes, in the hands of the 
metallurgist, the means of determining 
the precise instant at which to arrest the 
process of ‘‘ conversion’’ in the Bessemer 
steel manufacture. It is to invention 
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that society is indebted not alone for the 
refinements but for every necessary of 
modern life ; for food, clothing and shel- 
ter ; for the arts of spoken, written and 
printed speech ; for the means of flashing 
the very voice to a listener in a distant 
city or catching the fugitive tremulous 
tones and storing them for the delectation 
of generations yet unborn; for music, 
poetry and the plastic arts ; for locomotion 
by land, by sea and even through the cir- 
cumambient air ; for the gift of soothing 
with healing wings the bed of anguish ; 
for the ability, from this tiny speck of 
earthly life, to sound the abysses of time, 
thought and space: for all the treasures 
of mind in all the ages, the angelic in 
form and feature, the Godlike in thought 
and deed ; and finally, 

“Like some great mighty thought threading a 


dream !” 


for the auspicious pledge of a yet higher, 
purer and happier civilization in ages yet 
to come. 
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AND FALL OF FONSECA. 


By ROBERT ADAMS, JR. 


A STRANGER landing on the quay 
at Rio de Janeiro, November 14, 
1889, met with a welcome and refreshing 
sight. The waters of the most beautiful 
harbor in the world lay before him ; the 
cloud-capped summits of the Organ moun- 
tains, with the lower range of hills, bright 
with the green verdure peculiar to the trop- 
ics, inclosed the bay, while the broken line 
of islands interspersed throughout the 
waters lent a new charm to the outline. 
He observed an apparently happy, pros- 
perous and contented people, governed by 
a monarch celebrated for his good quali- 
ties, who for nearly half a century had 
devoted his life to the promotion of their 
welfare and was beloved and respected by 
his subjects. The existing ministry, un- 
doubted in their loyalty, had just been 
sustained almost unanimously at their 
elections. The Count d’Eu had recently 
completed a tour of the northern prov- 
inces, where he had been enthusiastically 
received ; and 700,000 slaves had been freed 
by Parliament and the Princess Isabelle, 
during her regency, thus removing a 
cause of discontent. The navy was en- 
thusiastic in its loyalty, and the army 
considered under sufficient discipline to 
obey orders. 

Had the stranger landed on the 16th, 
two days later, he would have found the 
government overthrown, the emperor a 
prisoner in his palace, under orders to 
leave the country in twenty-four hours, 
a republic proclaimed, with an organ- 
ized provisional government, business 
progressing as usual and perfect order 
maintained, and all this without the loss 
of a single life. History presents no par- 
allel to this peaceful revolution, and it is 
proposed to examine the causes and rea- 
sons that made it possible. 





The spirit of independence and the 
desire of self-government had long been 
predominant in Brazil. Its realization 
was delayed beyond her sister states by 
the peculiar exigencies of her history. 
When Napoleon 1. drove Dom John v1. 
from Portugal the latter sought an asy- 
lum in the provinces of his kingdom, 
moving the seat of government from Lis- 





DOM PEDRO II. 


bon to Rio de Janeiro. He thus gained 
the loyalty of the Brazilians to his dy- 
nasty, and on his return to the throne of 
Portugal he was enabled to appoint his 
son, Dom Pedro1r., Regent of Brazil. The 
relations between the provinces and the 
mother country soon became estranged. 
The desire for independence asserted it- 
self, and the royal troops were ordered to 
embark ; and finally, at the call of his 
countrymen, Dom Pedro, on September 7, 
1822, decreed the separation of Brazil from 
the throne of Portugal and himself as 
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monarch of the new empire. On the 
plains of San Paulo, surrounded by his 
troops and with the now famous words of 
‘«Independencia ou Morte,’’ he severed 
the last and most faithful of American 
possessions from transatlantic rule. 

This first Emperor of Brazil reigned for 
ten years, when, owing to his refusal to 
discharge a ministry unpopular with the 
people, he was forced to abdicate in favor 
of his son. The power of the throne re- 
ceived a severe blow at this time by the 
adoption of a constitution which guaran- 
teed to the subjects public judicial proceed- 
ings, trial by jury and the writ of habeas 
corpus ; the legislative power was vested 
in a general assembly ; legislatures were 
granted to the several provinces for local 
laws and taxation ; all of which tended to 
decentralize the power of the emperor. It 
is a striking fact and one peculiar to Bra- 
zilian history, that this abdication took 
place and the constitution was secured 
without the loss of a single life. 

Dom Pedro 11., on ascending the throne, 
found the royal prerogatives much cur- 
tailed and his power limited, but being a 
ruler of liberal ideas, his reign was marked 


by further concessions to his people. 
Under his beneficent rule Brazil made 
great progress, and the arts and sciences 
flourished under his fostering care and 
liberal patronage. 

We come now to the first event that 
may be said to have had potent bearing 


on the recent revolution. During this 
long period, nearly half a century, the 
spirit of liberty had been steadily growing 
in the empire and its aim was finally di- 
rected towards the abolition of slavery. 
This was naturally resisted by the fazen- 
dieros or planters, who, like our own in the 
southern states, thought it impossible to 
raise cotton, sugar and especially coffee, 
profitably by free labor. The emperor, 
owing to his ill health, was compelled to 
travel in Europe, and during his absence, 
amid much tumult, the bill abolishing 
slavery was passed by Parliainent and 
presented to the Princess Isabelle, the act- 
ing regent, for approval. It was a great 
crisis for the house of Braganza ; to refuse 
might precipitate a rebellion ; to accede 
was to alienate the planters, the strong- 
est supporters of the throne. To her great 
credit the princess signed the act, and 
thus fell, at the stroke of a woman’s pen, 
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the fetters from the wrists of 700,000 hu- 
man beings, and the accursed institution 
of slavery was forever annihilated from the 
American continent. The spirit of freedom 
gained rapidly by this event; the re- 
publicans organized themselves through- 
out the land; but no thought was sug- 
gested of deposing the good man who for 
nearly half a century had so benignly 
governed the destinies of Brazil, and at 
whose death all recognized the republic 
must come. The emperor returned, and 
was received with every demonstration of 
joy and loyalty, but a feeling of unrest 
was apparent ; ministries rose, only to fall 
by opposing some public measure. With 
a view to strengthening the royal house, 
the Count d’Eu, husband of the Princess 
Isabelle, originated the idea of forming a 
national guard composed of the better 
class of citizens, as the regular army 
could not be relied upon to support his 
wife in succession in the event of the 
emperor's death. The regular troops were 
to be sent to the interior and the guard 
was to be used to hold the populace of Rio 
in order during the installation of the new 
government. It was the carrying out of 
this programme which precipitated the 
revolution and led to the establishment of 
a republic. 

The events which led to this revolt were 
rapid in succession. The Ninth battalion 
had been ordered to the interior, and on 
the evening of the 13th the government 
was aware that some movement of a revo- 
lutionary character was threatened, and 
ordered the police force held in readiness. 
At two A. M. the ministry met at the navy 
yard, and with a force of marines and 
soldiers marched to the barracks at the 
Campo Sant’ Anna; there were concen- 
trated the First, Seventh and Tenth regi- 
ments, 450 police and firemen who were 
armed, all of whom the imperial ministry 
thought they could rely on. General De- 
odora da Fonseca was informed that the 
Second brigade, quartered at San Chris- 
tovao, would revolt. Rising, he placed 
himself at the head of the First and Ninth 
cavalry and a battery of artillery, and 
marched to the Sant’ Anna barracks and 
laid siege to them. The gates were spon- - 
taneously opened, Fonseca rode in, was 
saluted by the troops, and the whole gar- 
rison followed him to the street, which 
sight was witnessed by the ministry with 
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dismay. The republicans now mingled 
and fraternized with the troops ; cries of 
«Viva Republica !’’ rent the air. Quin- 
tino Bocayuva, the editor of the leading 
republican paper, O Paiz, consulted with 
General Fonseca, and the resignation of 
the ministry was demanded and the pre- 
mier placed under arrest. Before surren- 
dering, the ministry summoned the em- 
peror from Petropolis. He arrived at the 
city palace at twoo’clock. Onall previous 
occasions the presence of his majesty had 
proved sufficient to quell all disturbances, 
but this movement had gained too much 
force to be quelled except by armed resist- 
ance, which the emperor failed to com- 
mand as the navy also joined in the 
republican movement. 

The revolutionists decreed that the royal 
family must leave the country in twenty- 
four hours, which his majesty complied 
with in a dignified manner, his greatest 
concern appearing to be the avoidance of 
bloodshed. In departing he published 
the following : 

“In view of the representation which 
was delivered to me today at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, I resolve, yielding to the 
power of circumstances, to depart with all 
iny family for Europe tomorrow ; leav- 
ing this country, beloved by all of us, for 
which I have exerted myself to give con- 
stant proofs of deeply seated love and ded- 
ication for almost half a century, during 
which I filled the position of chief of the 
state. 

‘In departing, therefore, I, with all the 
persons of my family, shall always retain 
the most tender remembrances of Brazil 
in offering ardent prayers for its greatness 
and prosperity. 

‘©D. PEDRO DE ALCANTARA. 

‘Rio de Janeiro, November 16, 1889.”’ 


So departed one of the most excellent 
of men and best of rulers, and with him 
departed from the American continent 
monarchial rule except in colonial form. 

The provisional government installed 
itself with the following proclamation : 

‘‘ Fellow citizens: The people, the army 
and the navy of the nation, in perfect com- 
munion of sentiments with our fellow citi- 
zens resident in the provinces, have just 
decreed the deposition of the imperial 
dynasty and consequently the extinction 
of the representative monarchial system. 
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PRINCESS ISABELLE. 


‘« As an immediate result of this national 
revolution, of an essentially patriotic char- 
acter, there has just been instituted a pro- 
visional government, whose mission is to 
guarantee the liberty and rights of citizens, 
together with public order. 

‘«‘To form this government, while the 
national sovereignty, through its compe- 
tent organs, does not proceed to choose a 
definite government, the undersigned cit- 
izens have been nominated by the chief of 
the executive power of the nation. 

‘« Fellow citizens : The provisional gov- 
ernment, simply a temporary agent of the 
national sovereignty, is the government 
of peace, of liberty, of fraternity and 
order. 

‘‘In the use of the extraordinary attri- 
butes and facilities with which it has been 
invested for the defence of the integrity of 
the country and of public order, the pro- 
visional government, by all means within 
its reach, promises and guarantees to all 
the inhabitants of Brazil, natives and for- 
eigners, security for life and property, 
respect for individual and political rights, 
regarding, as to the latter, the limits de- 
manded py the weal of the country and by 
the legitimate defence of the government, 
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proclaimed by the people and the national 
army and navy. 

‘« Fellow citizens : The functions of or- 
dinary justice as well as those of civil and 
military administration will continue to 
be exercised by the representatives as 
heretofore existent, in relation to acts in 
the fulness of their effects ; in relation to 
persons with regard for the acquired ad- 
vantages and rights of each functionary. 

«But the life-term of the senate is im- 
mediately abolished, as well as the coun- 
cil of state. The chamber of deputies is 
dissolved. 

‘«« Fellow citizens : The provisional gov- 
ernment recognizes and respects all the 
national engagements contracted during 
the preceding régime, the existing treaties 
with foreign powers, the domestic and 
foreign public debt, contracts in force and 
all other legally constituted obligations. 


** Marshal MANOEL DEODORA DA FONSECA, 
Chief of the Provisional Government. 
** ARISTIDES DA SILVEIRA Lobo, 
Minister of the Interior. 
**Ruy BARBOSA, 
Ministcr of Finance and ad interim of 
Justice. 
** Lieutenant Colonel BENJAMIN CONSTANT 
BOTELHO DE MAGALHAES, 
Minister of War. 
“Commodore EDUARDO WANDENKOLK, 
Minister of Marine. 
‘*QUINTINO BOCAYUVA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and ad in- 
terim of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Public Works.” 


This proclamation, and those which fol- 
lowed it, claiming its authority from the 
army and navy and uttering its dictates 
in the name of the nation, had an ominous 
sound and did not promise well for the 
liberties of the people. 

The composition of the provisional gov- 
ernment was most curious and made up 
of heterogeneous elements. The chief of 
the government, Marshal Fonseca, was a 
soldier by education and training, and be- 
lieved in the use of military force in the 
application of government. Senhor Lobo, 
Minister of the Interior, was a highly ed- 
ucated man, but theoretic in-all his ideas 
and unsuited to the position. Ruy Bar- 
bosa, Minister of Finance, was a lawyer, 
with the most crude ideas on finance of 
any man who ever held such a position. 
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Colonel Benjamin Constant, Minister of 
War, was professor in the Militar, 
academy. The Minister of Marine had 
been an admiral in the imperial navy. 
Senhor Bocayuva, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was the editor of a leading paper, 
and without training in his department. 

The first acts of the provisional gov- 
ernment were of the most arbitrary nat- 
ure ; the governors and assemblies of the 
several provinces were deposed and their 
successors chosen mainly from the mili- 
tary ranks; the city councils of Rio de 
Janeiro and Para were abolished and com- 
missions appointed to govern those cities ; 
but the most astounding act was the ban- 
ishment of Silveira Martins of Rio Grande 
do Sul, a lifelong republican, whose 
counsel one would suppose would have 
been eagerly sought in the construction 
of the new republic. At this juncture 
there was one great need of this self- 
appointed government—some recognition, 
other than its own, of its existence as a 
power ; not only to gain respect abroad, 
but for the moral effect upon the people 
at home. ‘The first to give this assistance 
was the mother of all American republics 
—the United States ; and on the 2oth of 
November its minister, by instructions 
of the State department, resumed diplo- 
matic relations with the provisional gov- 
ernment. The next decree appointed a 
commission to draft a constitution, but no 
convention of the representatives of the 
people was thought of by the government 
as necessary to form the provisions of 
the law that was to control them in the 
future. 

To strengthen its position, the army 
was increased from 16,000 to 26,000, and to 
insure the loyalty of the troops their pay 
was doubled. 

One arbitrary act followed another in 
quick succession. A censor was placed 
over the foreign cable. Even the foreign 
ministers were not allowed to communi- 
cate freely with their respective countries. 
On December 19 a decree was issued, 
declaring : «‘ Those persons who shall con- 
spire against the republic and its govern- 
ment, who shall advise or promote, ver- 
bally, by writing, or by acts, civil revolt 
against military discipline; who shall 
attempt bribery or corruption of soldiers 
or officers against their duties to their su- 
periors or to the republican system ; who 
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shall utter in the ranks of the army and 
navy subversive ideas tending to prejudice 
them against the republic ; who shall em- 
ploy intoxication and suborn the minds of 
the soldiers, will be tried by military proc- 
ess by a military commission named by 
the Minister of War, or punished by the 
military penalties for sedition.’”’ The acts 
of the provisional government had not 
been allowed to pass without criticism. 
La Liberdade, a newly founded journal, 
whose circulation had increased from 5000 
to 25,000 in a few weeks, showing that its 
utterances had found favor with the people, 
had been very outspoken in condemning 
many of the decrees issued and the steps 
taken by the Junta. On the morning after 
the issuing of this decree it suspended pub- 
lication, with an editorial saying that it 
was ‘‘ impossible to further discuss public 
questions under present conditions.”’ 
During this time nothing further had 
been heard of the proposed calling of the 
constitutional convention, and rumors 
were rife that the new constitution was 
also to be promulgated by decree, without 
submission for the approval of the people, 
but the government found public opinion 
to be strongly opposed to such a step, 
while several of the foreign countries de- 
clined to recognize the new government 
until it had been constitutionally formed 
by the approval of a majority of the peo- 
ple. England refused to salute the flag 
of the provisional government because it 
lacked constitutional authority, and the 
President of the United States, in his 
message to Congress, gave utterance to 
the fact that the new republic would be 
formally recognized when it was constitu- 
tionally formed by a majority of the peo- 
ple. These facts led to the publishing of 
the decree of December 23, for an election 
on September 15 of members to a con- 
gress to adopt a constitution, to assemble 
on November 15 following for the purpose 
of adopting a constitution. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the government from 
proceeding to change the entire laws of 
the country by decrees separating church 
and state, secularizing cemeteries, doing 
away with the necessity of a religious cere- 
mony of marriage and legalizing the civil 
contract. It is only fair to state that the 
government claimed that these radical 
changes in the law were necessary to es- 
tablish the new order of things and were 
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consistent with republican institutions ; 
and further, that if left to a constitutional 
convention every effort would be made 
by the imperialists and the church to pre- 
vent their adoption. Negotiations were 
opened with the Argentine republic for 
adjusting the boundary between the two 
countries, and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was guilty of the extraordinary 
proceeding of leaving his post to go to 
Argentina for that purpose, while matters 
of the utmost importance claimed his at- 
tention and that of the representatives of 
other countries at the seat of his govern- 
ment. 

The history of the provisional govern- 
ment would be incomplete without an ac- 
count of its financial policy, the conduct 
of which had much to do with its final 
downfall. On the appointment of Barbosa 
as Minister of Finance he published a 
report on the monetary conditions of the 
country, in which he severely condemned 
the acts of the previous administration ; 
and his ink was hardly dry when he en- 
tered upon a financial policy which out- 
did that of his predecessor in granting 
monopolies, chief of which was a gigantic 
scheme for three great banks with privi- 
leges embracing everything of a financial 
and commercial nature, including grants 
and exemptions from taxation to such a 
degree as would forbid competition by 
individual effort. This grant empowered 
the banks to carry on a regular banking 
business ; to make loans on real estate 
(the issuing of hypothecating notes), 
crops, mills, factories and shops ; to loan 
money on buildings of every character ; 
to buy and sell lands; to take charge of 
colonization, land improvements, road 
making and river improvements ; to carry 
on agricultural, pastoral and mining en- 
terprises, and to effect any and all com- 
mercial and industrial operations. Prac- 
tically, the whole country was turned over 
to these three banks, at whose head one 
of the most notorious speculators of Bra- 
zil was placed. «Of all the abuses of the 
monarchy,’’ said the Rio News, ‘of all 
the monopolies created or even dreamed 
of, not one ever approached this first great 
job of the infant republic.’’ In considera- 
tion of their paying off the internal debt 
represented by the current funds they 
were permitted to issue money against 
non-transferable worthless bonds, and to 
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take up public lands without paying for 
them. A large issue of paper money 
was at once made. The effect was instan- 
taneous; exchange began to fall, the 
prices of provisions began to rise and 
the cost of living increased in every par- 
ticular. A period of wild speculation set 
in ; monopolies were granted to corpora- 
tions and individuals for every conceiv- 
able purpose ; companies were organized 
and shares that literally represented 
nothing were issued and sold upon the 
Bourse at extravagant prices. The usual 
result followed; laborers demanded in- 
creased wages, discontent became general 
and began to find expression in the Con- 
gress which now assembled. At first the 
attention of this body was occupied in 
adopting or amending the provisions of 
the constitution which had been submit- 
ted for its approval by the commission 
which had drafted it. When the articles 
were finally adopted an election was held ; 
under their provision, Fonseca was elected 
president and members were elected to 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The new Congress at once began to take 
notice of the acts that had been done and 
the decrees issued by the provisional 
government. It was not long before a 
conflict arose with the executive. This 
caused dissension in the cabinet, the first 
evidence of which was the resignation of 
Senhor Aristides da Silveira Lobo, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, a young republican of 
high purpose and liberal political senti- 
ments, who could not sustain the con- 
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duct of Fonseca in the muzzling of the 
press or the creation of the bank monop- 
oly ; this was followed by that of Senhor 
Aristides Lobo, Minister of the Interior. 
Severe criticism on the boundary treaty 
with Argentina forced the resignation of 
Senhor Bocayuva, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and on the financial policy that 
of Ruy Barbosa. Colonel Benjamin Con- 
stant, Minister of War, died; he was a 
great loss to the Junta and to Brazil; a 
gallant soldier, a deep student of military 
affairs. As a professor of the military 
school he ranked high as a teacher and 
was beloved by the cadets. He possessed 
the confidence of the people, and was the 
ablest and most conservative of the men 
who composed the provisional govern- 
ment. In speaking of him once in the 
Chamber, Deputy Erico Coellio said Ben- 
jamin Constant once expressed deep regret 
for mistakes he had committed. «:Gen- 
eral,’’ answered the speaker, ‘‘ there is one 
mistake for which posterity will never for- 
give you, that is your failure, from mod- 
esty, to insist on your right to be the head 
of the provisional government. Had you 
done so we should have had a very dif- 
ferent republic from that which we now 
have.’’ Ina few months there was not a 
single member of the original government 
remaining in office excepting Fonseca, 
and he continued, having been elected 
president by the people. 

In reviewing the acts of the provisional 
government it will be seen that attention 
had been turned much more in the direc- 
tion of ambitious experiments in finance, 
in legal procedure and military organiza- 
tion, than toward the matter of public edu- 
cation or to the internal needs of the coun- 
try, or the amelioration of the condition 
of the people. 

Congress now turned its attention to 
controlling the power of the executive, 
and the passing of measures for the relief 
of the people. A bill was introduced, prce- 
hibiting the granting of subsidies and 
grants of interest without special author- 
ity of Congress. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the financial situation 
and report a measure for its improvement. 
This committee reported a compromise 
measure limiting the issue of paper money 
to $300,000,000, but authorizing the re- 
gional banks to complete their issues, 
which was practically the same inflation. 
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To the surprise of everyone Congress 
refused to adopt this report, which was a 
direct rebuke to Baron Lucena, the min- 
ister of finance, and on whose measure 
the government had made an issue. 
Matters were rapidly assuming a crisis. 
The bill for the granting of a pension to 
the late emperor, payable in gold, was 
opposed by the government, notwith- 
standing it was passed by the Congress. 
A bill was introduced prescribing a meth- 
od for the impeachment of the president, 
which had an ominous look for the exec- 
utive. Threats were frequently heard that 
the Congress would be dissolved by the 
president, whereupon a motion was intro- 
duced to extend the session until the 15th 
of November, and in reply to these threats, 
Senator Americo Lobo, in an impassioned 
speech, declared, in the words of Mira- 
beau: ‘‘We are here by the will of the 
Brazilian people, and bayonets only can 
drive us from our post.’’ Many of the 
acts of the Congress were vetoed by Fon- 
seca, and in retaliation a bill was intro- 
duced to deprive the president of such 
power. 

The end could not long be averted. 
On October 20 Senators Saraiva and 
Wandenkolk resigned their seats in the 
Senate. The standing of these two men 
is an indication of the discontent of the 
people. Senator Saraiva possesses the 
confidence of the people of Brazil in a 
remarkable degree. He was talked of 
for president of the new republic in the 
place of Fonseca, and had not the govern- 
ment’s influence been used to a great 
extent he would undoubtedly have been 
the choice of a majority of the Brazilians. 
Senator Wandenkolk was an admiral in 
the imperial navy and was the first min- 
ister of Marine under the provisional 
government. These resignations were 
intended as a protest against the arbi- 
trary acts of the president, and designed 
to force, if possible, an election for a new 
parliament. Mutterings of discontent 
came from the provinces of Rio Grande 
do Sul, San Paulo and Para. 

The climax was reached when Congress 
sought to nullify the vetoes of Fonseca by 
passing the acts over the president's dis- 
approval. The President of the Chamber, 
Senhor Matta Machado, ruled that the ve- 
toed bills could not be considered during 
the same session. This decision the 
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Chamber overruled, and the president re- 
signing in consequence, Senhor Bernar- 
dino de Campos was elected in his place. 

On November 2 the Senate passed the 
act providing for a method of impeaching 
the president of the republic, over Fonse- 
ca’s veto, and on the following morning 
the senator and deputies were prevented, 
with threats of arrest, by a military force, 
from entering the Chambers. The same 
day the Diario Official announced a decree 
as follows : 

‘«The president of the republic of the 
United States of Brazil, in view of what at 
this date he explains in a manifesto to 
the country, decrees the national Congress 
elected on September 15, 1890, is hereby 
dissolved. The nation is convoked to 
choose new representatives at a date that 
will hereafter be designated. The new 
Congress will proceed to revise the consti- 
tution of the 24th of February of the pres- 
ent year in points that will be made known 
in the decree of convocation. 

‘‘ Let the minister of state of the affairs 
of the interior cause it to be executed. 

‘* MANOEL DEODORA DA FONSECA. 

‘‘ Federal capital, November 3, 1891.’’ 


This was immediately supplemented by 
another decree declaring Rio Janeiro to be 
in a state of siege, suspending constitution- 
al guarantees, appointing a commission to 
try in a summary manner those persons, 
enemies of the republic, or disturbing 
public order, and with power to banish 
those found guilty. These edicts declared 
practically a dictatorship, as the constitu- 
tion gave no power to the executive to 
either adjourn Congress or to declare 
amendments to the constitution ; nor, ex- 
cept in cases of revolt, to suspend legal 
procedure. Fonseca in a long manifesto 
attempted to justify his course, but that it 
did not meet with the approval of the 
people events soon showed. 

The discontent now broke out in open 
revolution. The province of Rio Grande 
do Sul, with Silveira Martins at its head, 
openly defied the authority of Fonseca and 
declared that it would secede from the re- 
public. Similar threats came from Para 
and Pernambuco. The city of Rio was 
held in subjection only by the declaration 
of martial law. Fonseca began prepara- 
tions to put down the revolution in Rio 
Grande do Sul'by force, when the officers 
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of the army and navy, after due consulta- 
tion, in a spirit of patriotism went to Fon- 
seca and demanded his resignation. See- 
ing that further efforts on his part would 
be unavailing, he resigned his office of 
president in favor of the vice-president, 


—Floriano Peixoto. 


The career of Fonseca illustrates the 
course of most of the revolutions of the 
southern hemisphere. The idea of a re- 
public, as understood in the north, does 
not exist in South America. All of the 
republics have been of a military charac- 
ter, with such measure of liberty as the 
military dictator, whatever his title, chose 
to allow. With these views prevailing in 
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DESTINY. 
By ALice I. 


Wiru patient toil I spun myself a web, 


the land, Fonseca must not be too severely 
judged. His original motives for the over- 
throw of the empire were prompted by pa- 
triotism, but after obtaining the reins of 
power he followed in the footsteps of all 
other South American usurpers, and his 
government became more and more tyran- 
nical until the people overthrew him. 

It is to be observed that during the two 
years of the provisional government, with 
the exception of the election of delegates 
to the Congress, no opportunity. has been 
given to the people for the expression of 
their opinion. At the time of the expul- 
sion of the imperial family no one Lnew 
whether it met with the approval of the 
people. The censorship of the press and 
the declaration of martial law made any 
such expression impossible. The over- 
throw of Fonseca and his ministers may 
be taken as a favorable sign for the con- 
tinuation of the republic, as hereafter the 
people will have greater opportunity in 
the expression of their opinion and have 
participation in the government. The 
first acts of the new president in recalling 
Congress and in declaring full liberty of 
expression and representation from all the 
states argue well for the future, and it is 
believed that the republic will stand on a 
sounder basis. 

Every well-wisher of the new republic 
will rejoice in this indication, and in the 
promise, by recent events, of the perpetu- 
ation of the republican form of govern- 
ment for the United States of Brazil. 
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And when its meshes sparkled in the sun 
And caught each fleeting vision as it passed, 
I looked upon it with delight and cried: 


«Ah! this is love and life!’ 


One day the master hand of Destiny 


Swept down my web, and left me crouching there, 
A helpless spider that had spun its life 
Away. Then, in despair, I understood 


That this was love and life! 
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A. DISCOURSE ON BOYS 





AND BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


By DANIEL CoIT GILMAN. 








AM not sure that 
people are agreed 
upon the limits of 
boyhood. Shake- 
speare divides life 
intoseven ages, of 
which the second 
is ‘the whining 
schoolboy, with 
his satchel and 








shining morning 
face, creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school,’’ and other writers regard with a 
superstitious reverence the multiples of 
seven, as climacterics leading up to ‘the 
grand climacteric’’ of nine times seven ; 
but I prefer to count the first twenty or 
twenty-one years as those of boyhood ; 
then comes early manhood—~another 
twenty years ; the third score is that of 
middle age and maturity, and the fourth, 
of seniority. It is only centenarians who 
can truly be called old in these days of 
Gladstone, Manning, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Bismarck, Moltke and Kaiser Wilhelm ; 
octogenarians and nonagenarians are only 
in advancing years. At Commencements, 
gray-haired men who have grandsons in 





college allude to their classmates as ‘‘ the 
boys,’’ and appear to think that calling a 
man young inakes him so. But the boys 
I am to speak of have not been to college ; 
they are under their majority, and most of 
them less than eighteen years ofage. I 
refer to the boys of Berkeley, of Exeter, 
of Andover, of St. Paul’s, of Norwich, 
of Lawrenceville and of hosts of other 
schools. I do not refer to the ghosts of 
boys, like one that went the rounds with 
Doctor Holmes when he returned, after 
fifty years or so, to the scenes of his youth 
and the academy in Andover. ‘‘ The ghost 
of a boy was at my side,’’ he says, «as I 
wandered among the places he knew so 
well.’ The ghost went with him even to 
the railroad station. «« Give me two tickets 
to Boston,’’ said the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ; but the little ghost replied, 
«“When you leave this place you leave 
me behind you.’’ ‘One ticket, then, to 
Boston,’’ said the tale-teller ; «‘ and good- 
bye, little ghost.’’ 

But in reality do men ever say good-bye 
to «the little ghost’’? Is he not with us 
night and day, summer and winter, all 
our lives through, and are we sure that 
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even death will part us from 
him? Ask the older men of 
your acquaintance and see 
if the ghost of a boy is not 
always near by. Ask even 
Doctor Holmes—long may 
we sip with him “over the 
tea cups’’—if the ghost of a 
boy whom he left at the 
Andover station did not fly 
through the air and meet him 
when he reached his house 
on Beacon street. Ask him 
if the little ghost has never 
appeared in Cambridge or in 
Berkshire—yes, ask him if the ghost 
is not always with him, sometimes a re- 
cording angel, sometimes a prophet of 
immortality. 

Is it not worth while for us older people 
to tell the boys that a little ghost will 
always keep them company—that as they 
grow older he will remind them perpet- 
ually of the past ; every peccadillo will be 
remembered, and all healthy, honest deeds 
will be treasured in the cells of memory 
‘to be used as directed ’”’ ? 

During a short time past there have 
been some very curious studies respecting 
the natural history of boys. Mr. Howells, 
the novelist, has written a book that he 
calls A Boy’s Town, and in its pages he 
delineates with the realistic touch of a 
master the thoughts of a boy between his 
third and his eleventh year, who grew up 
in a country town on the Miami river. 
Literature is full of autobiographies, but 
here we have something quite unusual, 

something quite fresh in the liter- 

ature of childhood. It is 
a picture drawn with 
accuracy by a 
writer who is 
still young, 
of the envi- 
ronment 
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brought up. 
Here we may 
learn what an 
American boy 
surmised, discovered and believed in re- 
spect to the world in which he was placed. 

By acurious coincidence, whether con- 
scious or unconscious I cannot say, a cele- 
brated French writer, whose nom de plume 
is Pierre Loti, has drawn a companion- 
picture to that of Howells. In these two 
books we may compare the Huguenot and 
the American. The Frenchman, with a 
lively imagination and a love of adventure, 
was subjected to the depressing influences 
of a French country town. On the prairie 
all was freedom ; in the province all was 
restraint. But we see how both natures 
rose above their belongings, how the self- 
determining power of the will made them 
both keen observers, graceful narrators, 
distinguished novelists. 

One of the most remarkable studies of 
the inherent tendency of boys to organize 
society may be found in a paper entitled 
‘Rudimentary Society among Boys,"’ 
that was written a short time ago by Mr. 
J. Hemsley Johnson, a con- 
nection of Reverdy Johnson, 
the Maryland statesman. 
In this paper we have the 
story of the life among the 
McDonogh school boys, in 
their country home a few 
miles from Baltimore. Sev- 
eral hundreds of acres, with 
predominant woodlands, be- 
longed to the school, but the 
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boys thought that the land 
and all that grew or was 
nourished upon it belonged 
to them ; so they established 
their rights to the walnut 
trees and the birds’ nests, and 
afterwards to the portions of 
cultivated grounds. The 
germs of civilized society 
were soon developed. «No 
right without its duty, no 
duty without its rights.” 
Authority, law, penalty, in- 
heritance, trade, circulating 
medium, were all evolved by 
the boys. 

Doctor Stanley Hall has 
published a kindred memoir, in which he 
has described the amusements of chil- 
dren. He calls his paper ‘‘ The Story of a 
Sand Pile.’’ 

Perhaps we are coming to the time when 
the comparative biography of boys will 
take its place beside the comparative his- 
tory of nations and the comparative geog- 
raphy of lands. We shall not only be 
able to distinguish how boys differ from 
men, and how their ways differ from those 
of girls; but we may learn how boys 
differ from boys, at different periods, in 
different families, with different talents 
and with different hopes and expectations. 

Boys may be classified into genera and 
species, not according to what they know, 
but according to what they are. The 
school affords an easy method of placing 
them in forms, grades, classes—almost as 
exact as that of the tailor who places 
them in coats of different sizes—but what 
a boy has learned is only one element in 
an estimate of his worth. It is more im- 
portant to discover what are his capacities, 
to what intellectual and moral group he 
belongs ; what are his tendencies toward 
nodosities that must be counteracted ; 
what are his aptitudes to be cultivated ; 
what are the habits that must be regulat- 
ed so that they shall be helps and not hin- 
derances in the battle of life. 

With all the accumulated experience of 
mankind it is still extremely difficult to 
foretell what a boy will become. It is 
possible to predict the speed that a thor- 
oughbred colt will approximate, as Pro- 
fessor Brewer has shown, or to anticipate 
the quality of a terrier or a pointer, of an 
Ayrshire or a Durham ; but who is wise 
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enough to discover in the nursery the 
coming statesmen, poets, scholars and di- 
vines, or even to foretell what qualities 
will be developed in any group of school- 
boys? Who can estimate the power of the 
individual, the self, the ego, that dwells 
in each bodily frame, and asserts in the 
course of life its supreme authority? One 
of the most impressive sermons delivered 
by Charles Kingsley in Westminster ab- 
bey was a sermon on the monosyllabic, 
the monogram, the monocule I. 

No parent, no teacher, no physician, no 
philosopher is wise enough to speak infal- 
libly upon such important questions. 
There are no logical formulas, no canons 
of criticism, no physiological tests by 
which conclusions may be reached. Nev- 
ertheless, there are signs and tokens which 
indicate the probabilities, and by these 
the wise instructor, the observing mother, 
the prudent father will be guided. 

One way of arriving at a knowledge of 
boys is by reminiscence. Old men like to 
renew their youth by retrospection. They 
imagine themselves young because they 
recall so vividly the days of their child- 
hood, but they are in danger both of Scyl- 
laand Charybdis. They may err by van- 
ity and imagine that they were more ex- 
cellent than they really were ; or they may 
err by modesty, and blame themselves for 
faults which were not so personal as they 
were circumstantial. In rare cases we 
may get an introspective view of a boy’s 
life, written while he was a boy, but I do 
not remember any masculine diary like 
that of Marie Bashkirtseff, the prodigy of 
egotism, the genius run wild, the morbid 
self-auscultator who could listen to the 
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beatings of her own heart and register the 
sounds of her own respiration. 

\ It is almost a fashion in these days for 

men who have acquired distinction to 


write the memoirs of their boyhood. Ty 
of my colleagues, Professor Gblaiiaed’ 
the Grecian, and Professor Newcomb, the 
astronomer, have lately published ac- 
counts of the «formative influences ’’ to 
which they were subjected. Not long 
before, President Dwight and President 
A. D. White wrote similar articles. Note- 
worthy Englishmen — Tyndall, Lecky, 
Farrar and Frederic Harrison among 
the number—have written the story of 
their youth. Ruskin, poet, artist, natu- 
ralist, philosopher, is revealing under such 
cryptogamic titles as the Springs of Wan- 
del, Herne Hill Almond blossoms, and 
the Banks of Tay, the life of a boy as it 
appears to a septuagenarian. Franklin 
wrote his autobiography, so did Gibbon, 
so did Rousseau ; and so we can go far- 
ther and farther back in history till we 
reach the Confessions of Saint Augustine. 
It is interesting to notice that among the 
writers of our own day many fall back on 
the term of the day, heredity, which 
seems to serve equally well as a scapegoat 
and as a mentor. 

The sum of all that I have been able to 
discover from these and many other writ- 
ings, and from innumerable opportuni- 
ties to study boys, may be very briefly 
stated. 

4. Every boy differs from every other boy 
in character as he does in appearance. 
Even twins, while they closely resemble 
one another in many respects, may differ 
essentially in fundamental tastes and tal- 
ents. Mr. Galton says that extreme sim- 
ilarity and extreme dissimilarity are near- 
ly as common between twins of the same 
sex as moderate resemblance. If this is 
confirmed, what becomes of heredity ? 

The corollary is obvious, that plans of 
education should as far as possible be 
adapted to individual requirements ; but 
as every boy is preparing for life among 
his fellows, and as Providence has so 
ordered it that he is strongly influenced 
by other boys, it follows that to treat him 
alone, away from comrades, in the back- 
woods, in a cell, under exclusive instruc- 
tion, is only justifiable under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. He comes into the 
world not only as an individual, with his 
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own responsibilities and possibilities, but 
as one of a family, a neighborhood, a race, 
from which he cannot be extricated except 
by death. Isolation is therefore as unnat- 
ural as it is undesirable and difficult. 

Every boy is influenced both by his in- 
heritance and his environment. Yet the 
laws of heredity in the human species are 
not well enough known to give us any 
certain indications of what the child of 
any parents will become, while the con- 
ditions in which a person lives are as 
complex as the elements that nourish his 
body, the air he breathes, the water he 
drinks ; as subtle and insinuating as the 
tones of the voice, the glance of the eye, 
the nod of the head, the pressure of the 
hand; as influential as religious faith, 
the forms of civil government, the habits 
of society, the lessons of antiquity, the 
examples of good men; and as trifling 
as acareless word, a thoughtless joke, a 
timely hint, a friendly warning or a lov- 
ing smile. 

Until he reaches maturity every boy re- 
quires positive guidance from those who 
have had a longer experience in the ways 
of the world. It is always cruel, and it 
may be criminal, to allow a youth to ex- 
periment for himself upon conduct—to 
say that he must sow his own wild oats, 
that experience is the best teacher, that he 
must choose his own course. Every boy 
is entitled to know what older persons 
have discovered of the laws of conduct, 
and to receive restraint, caution and warn- 
ing until his eyes have been opened and 
his powers of judgment developed. No- 
body questions that he ought to be taught 
the laws of health, of diet, of poisons, of 
climate, or the laws that protect his per- 
son and his property ; and it is surprising 
that anybody should question his right to 
initiation, by stringent discipline, into the 
laws of intellectual and moral well-being. 
Every boy, whether he wishes it or not, 
should be trained. Yet the contrary doc- 
trine is covertly held, if not openly avowed, 
by many a tender mother and by many a 
generous father. Note the autobiography 
of John Stuart Mill. 

Neither precocity nor dulness is any 
certain index of the futureofabhoy. Only 
a wise man can tell the difference between 
the priggishness of conceit and the dis- 
play of unusual talent, and it takes a 
superlatively wise man to devise right 
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methods for exciting temperaments that 
are dull, or, on the other hand, to guide a 
genius. Abnormal brilliancy and abnor- 
mal slowness are usually the result of ab- 
normal physical conditions, and physiolo- 
gists are only just beginning to show to 
ordinary parents how these unusual con- 
ditions may be discovered and treated. 
When we see a man we cannot tell what 
sort of boy he came from, and when we 
see a boy we cannot tell what sort of 
man he will make. The great Emperor 
Charles v., who grew old prematurely, 
was slow in his development, and was 
nearly twenty-one before his beard grew. 
The facts lately collected by Doctor Scrip- 
ture in regard to mathematicians show 
how impossible it is to prophesy in respect 
to the development of hypothetical genius. 
Some who have risen to great distinction, 
like Gauss, Ampére, Safford, were preco- 
cious mathematicians in their youth ; an- 
other boy of extraordinary parts, Thomas 
Fuller, the Virginia calculator, remained 
an idiot. Daniel Webster, greatest of 
New England orators, broke down, we are 
told, in his early speaking. Most boys 


that run away from home take the road to 


ruin; but the liberator of Greece, Sir 
Richard Church, who died a few years ago 
in Athens, honored by a public funeral 
and by a monument raised by the Greek 
nation to commemorate his services, was 
a boy of under size, of Quaker parentage, 
who, before he was sixteen years of age, 
ran away from home and ‘ took the king's 
shilling.” 

The influence of modern psycho-physi- 
ological inquiries upon the coming gen- 
erations is still undetermined. The good 
that is aimed at may perhaps surpass the 
evil that isdone. Certainly, in these days, 
when morbid self-consciousness, extreme 
sensitiveness, bashfulness, shyness and 
timidity are so frequently apparent, the 
wise parent, the wise teacher will hesitate 
before encouraging in his own family or 
his own school too intense and too pro- 
longed introspection. Give the boys 
plenty of open air, and when they cannot 
have this, encourage within doors exer- 
cise in hand-craft, the use of tools, and 
knowledge of the book of sports—not 
to the exclusion of other studies, but as 
collateral security that the mind and the 
body shall be simultaneously developed. 
As an example, the stories that we have 
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of Daniel Webster’s boyhood are very in- 
structive. You may find them in Morse’s 
life of the great orator of New England. 
The infant was a rather sickly little being 
at its birth, and some cheerful neighbors 
predicted that it would not live long. For 
many years the boy was weak and deli- 
cate. Manual labor, the common lot of 
farmers’ sons, was out of the question in 
his case. But now hear the other side of 
the story. ‘‘ Young Webster was allowed 
to devote much of his time to play, to play 
of the best sort, in the woods and fields.’’ 
The bar and the senate and the cabinet 
tell the conclusion of a career which be- 
gan with such meagre hopes. 

Healthy, out-of-door lives, directed to- 
ward objects of enjoyment, of observation, 
of sport, of acquisition, are better for boys 
than exclusive devotion to books, and 
especially than habits of introspection, 
self-examination, casuistry, journal writ- 
ing. 

Of all the facts that the world has ac- 
cumulated with respect to the art of train- 
ing, but little has been reduced to intel- 
ligible terms respecting the methods of 
producing this or that variety of char- 
acter. Certain general principles have 
certainly been established, like the vague 
laws of health: «‘eat nothing improper, 
drink nothing improper, do nothing im- 
proper, and you will be well ;’’ but how 
shall we counteract the insidious microbe 
that may ruin all our expectations of 
e-health and thwart our incessant careful- 
ness? ‘‘Go to school, learn your lessons, 
win your diplomas,’’ are directions as 
good as they are simple; but how shall 
the bacteria be got rid of that appear in 
the forms of bad company, laziness, lack 
of interest in certain branches of study, 
inability to master the calculus or the 
Greek subjunctive, deceitful facility, cor- 
rosive vanity, excessive versatility, un- 
usual obstinacy, or that incapacity to ac- 
cept discipline which is the exact reverse 
of what George Eliot calls ‘‘genius’’? 
Why is it that no school of painting can 
“promise to make a great painter of any 
candidate, however promising ; that no 
college can assure a parent that his son 
shall become a scholar ; that no lessons in 
English composition will make an orator 
or a poet ; that prolonged studies in his- 
tory and politics do not produce states- 
men? Is it not still more remarkable 
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that the incessant care of the best and 
wisest parents and teachers is so often 
counteracted by the examples and the 
temptations of boyhood and manhood ? 
Schools are not restricted to boyhood. 
They are the arrangements of nature and 
Providence and society, by which, at 
every stage of our existence, we are pre- 
pared for something beyond. The cradle 
is a school, and so is the nursery. The 
kindergarten and the infant class are of 
a little higher grade. Grammar schools 
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and colleges come next. Then come the 
high schools that we call universities, 
with their departments of law, medicine, 
theology and the liberal arts. All along 
the course are supplementary schools, 
spreading out their tentacles for the cap- 
ture of those who are not bound elsewhere. 
Sooner or later for us all begins the ped- 
agogy of life—the school of practice, 
where the lessons of the books are applied 
to the affairs of men. So Milton sings : 


“ Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-master’s eye.” 
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Likewise George Herbert : 


“Lord, with what care thou hast begirt us round! 
Parents first season us, then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers.” 


From the cry of the infant to the last 
breath of the centenarian, life is one long 
school, without holidays or vacations. 
Each day has its lessons, each decade its 
reviews. 

We often read in the newspapers that 
some prominent 
person was a self- 
made man. Fran- 
cis Lieber used to 
ridicule this phrase 
by saying that he 
should like to 
stand by while a 
man was making 
himself. But the 
absurdity of such 
a phrase has never 
been more clearly 
stated than by Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, 
in his recent eulo- 
gy of Horace Gree- 
ley. Mr. Greeley 
is an example al- 
most as striking as 
Benjamin Franklin 
or Abraham Lin- 
coln, of what aman 
may become with- 
out scholastic dis- 
cipline. The three 
were men of excep- 
tional talent, ex- 
ceptional vigor and 
exceptional power 
of will. Mr. Dana 
says of Greeley: 
‘« He was a man of almost no education ; 
indeed, of no education at all except what 
he had acquired for himself,’’ and then he 
adds these sage words : :* The worst school 
that a man can be sent to (and the worst 
of all it is for a man of genius) is what is 
called a self-education. There is no great- 
er misfortune for a man of extraordinary 
talent than to be educated by himself, 
because he has of necessity a very poor 
schoolmaster. There is nothing more ad- 
vantageous to an able youth than to be 
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thrown into contact with other youths in | 
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the conflict of study and in the struggle 
for superiority in the school and in the 
college. That was denied to Mr. Greeley. 
He knew no language but his own ; but 
of that he possessed the most extraordi- 
nary mastery.”’ 

And now, I have a few words to add in 
respect to what is commonly called « the 
preparatory school,’’ the place where boys 
are prepared for college. Not all its pu- 
pils will go to college, it is true, but all 
have chosen, or have been chosen, to fol- 
low a course of training which, by the 
common consent of educated men, leads 
up to acollege course. ‘‘ He was fitted for 
college’’ is a phrase that marks an epoch 
in education quite as distinctly as the 
phrase a ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts.’’ It means 
that a youth of fair parts, during his teens, 
has been taught the elements of mathe- 
matical science, andtwo or three languages 
in addition to his mother tongue; that he 
has been introduced to a knowledge of the 
natural world, and that he has some ac- 
quaintance with his own country and his 
own stock. It should also mean that he 
has learned the difficult art of study, and 
has acquired good habits of attention, 
memory, and simple accurate expression. 
In addition, the phrase is beginning to 
imply that the boy has begun the study 
of some branch of science, and has at least 
learned how to observe the phenomena of 
the animate life and of the inanimate forces 
by which he is surrounded. Side by side 
with these intellectual lessons moral dis- 
cipline is also given. 

Certainly one of the first requisites of a 
good preparatory school is bodily dis- 
cipline. This is partly to be secured by 
watchfulness in respect to posture, diet, re- 
pose, gymnastics, within the school walls ; 
it is to be still further promoted by abun- 
dant exercise in the open air. Manly sports 
with the bat and the oar, running, jump- 
ing, bowling, swimming, rowjng, riding, 
fencing, boxing, and, if possible, sailing, 
are all to be encouraged. Nor is mili- 
ary training to be underrated. The sys- 
tematic exercise of every limb and every 
muscle is desirable, not under rules too 
rigidly laid down by the higher authori- 
ties, but under regulations spontaneously 
developed by the youth. It is generally 
conceded that just now, in England and 
this country, there is danger of intemper- 
ance in sport. This may be less disastrous 
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than intemperance in drink or meat ; nev- 
ertheless there is such a thing as inebri- 
ety inathleticgames. Ido not refer to the 
danger of broken limbs and bruised faces, 
for they are rarely enduring injuries, but 
to the danger of unfair rivalries, of bad as- 
sociations, of peculiar temptations in the 
anticipation and enjoyment of victory or 
in the depression of defeat, in the neglect 
of other and higher scholastic duties, in the 
waste of time and money upon costly 
journeys, perhaps in extravagant hospi- 
tality. The boys themselves must be en- 
couraged to correct these tendencies, but 
they have a right to expect that we older 
boys will remind them of their highest ob- 
ligations and encourage their fulfilment. 
With the reasonable control which players, 
teachers, parents can readily exercise, and 
which the young ladies and the newspa- 
pers might greatly encourage, the just 
medium can be secured, and athletics con- 
tinue to be an essential factor in the 
training of American boys. 

The importance of mental habits is 
sometimes forgotten in the eagerness to 
impart knowledge. Perhaps the colleges 
are more to blame for this than the schools ; 
for the colleges receive their pupils on ex- 
amination, andexaminations are contrived 
so as to show sometimes what the fresh- 
man knows and sometimes what he does 
not know. Usually the examiners have 
not time, if they have the disposition, and 
if they have time and disposition they 
may not have the capacity to put the can- 
didate to any other test than his ability 
to answer certain questions. 

Examinations are a great stumbling- 
block not only to the pupil but also to the 
examiner, and I shall not now discuss this 
vexatious theme. However, this much 
may be said. That teacher fails who 
keeps the coming examination perpetu- 
ally in sight. Itis his business to think 
of the minds of his pupils, individually, 
to strengthen, prune, stimulate, train, 
the various qualities exhibited by each 
scholar. Heshould indeed impart knowl- 
edge, not forgetful that it is as true in the 
examination room, as anywhere else, 
“if there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away ;’’ but he should also enforce the 
formation of habits—and especially at the 
schoolboy age—of close attention, tena- 
cious memory and accurate statement. 
These three mental virtues are not un- 
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worthy to be named after faith, hope and 
charity, the trinal virtues of Saint Paul— 
attention, memory, truth, and the great- 
est of these is truth. 

The intellectual lessons that boys re- 
ceive should be so imparted that they may 
promote the formation of moral habits. 
Accuracy, carefulness, truthfulness of 
statement, fidelity, thoroughness, cour- 
tesy, self-control, deference, consideration, 
respect, temperance, these are virtues that 
may readily be developed while the boy 
is crossing the pons asinorum or stum- 
bling over a sentence of Tacitus. 

‘« Refrain tonight,’’ said Hamlet to the 
queen, «and that shall lend a kind of 
easiness to the next abstinence; the next 
more easy; for use almost can change 
the stamp of nature and master the devil 
or throw him out with wondrous po- 
tency.”’ 

The idea of the preparatory school has 
probably been more completely developed 
in England than in this country, and the 
names of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, West- 
minster and Winchester are almost as 
famous as those of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rugby is especially familiar to us, partly 
because of the remarkable character of 
Thomas Arnold, admirably portrayed by 
Dean Stanley, and partly because of the 
adventures of Tom Brown—known to 
every schoolboy, and almost as real as 
the doctor himself. Worthy to be named 
with the story and the memoir are the 
verses of Matthew Arnold on Rugby 
chapel. ‘‘ Through thee,’’ the poet says 
of his father, 

“I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone ; 
Pure souls, honor’d and blest 
By former ages. . . . 
Yes, I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past ; 


Not like the men of the crowd 
* * * * * 


But souls temper'd with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good— 
Helpers and friends of mankind.” 


We know less about Mr. Edward 
Thring, the head master of Uppington 
school, who has recently died, but it is 
clear that he too was born to be a leader 
and teacher of boys. I have been ac- 
quainted in this country, intimately, with 
a kindred soul, an English schoolmaster, 
who, first in Trinity school of New York, 
then at Lake Mohegan, then in a college, 
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and at length in a university, exercised 
over all the youth that knew him the 
strongest intellectual and moral influence. 
Long as they live his pupils will revere 
Charles d’Urban Morris. Such men are 
robust. Their virility is shown in bodily 
exercises, in scholarship, in politics, in re- 
ligion. They quit themselves like men and 
are strong. Happy the land where they 
are engaged in the service of the boys ! 
Characters like those just mentioned 
have been developed in this country. I 
could name some who are living, beloved, 
honored, obeyed and followed. Among 
the departed, Doctor Abbot of Exeter 
and Doctor Taylor of Andover are par- 
ticularly worthy to be remembered. But 
on the whole, the tendency of our times 
is not toward the fostering of such teach- 
ers. Many of the brightest Americans 
are attracted by business. Thethree pro- 
fessions traditionally called learned and 
the modern scientific pursuits enlist great 
numbers. Of those who devote them- 
selves to teaching the most prefer to 
enter the service of the college or the 
university. Few only, so far as my ac- 
quaintance goes, seek permanent careers 
in the service of boys’ schools ; few de- 
clare that they will be satisfied with the 
opportunities and emoluments of a good 
and faithful teacher. Hence, one of the 
most delightful of intellectual pursvits, 
one of the most useful, one of the most 
honorable, one of the most sacred, is in 
danger of falling into the hands of in- 
ferior men. The only remedy that I can 
see is for the head masters, trustees and 
parents to be on the watch, and when a 
born teacher appears, engage him, reward 
him, encourage him, retain him. See 
that his path is free from stones, that he 
is not overworked or harassed, and that 
he is kept contented in his lot. Let him 
be sure that as much respect and as much 
income will be his as would fall to his por- 
tion were he to enter the pulpit or be called 
tothe bar. Let it never be forgotten that 
the teacher’s gifts are as rare as the poet’s. 
The methods of education can make schol- 
ars, pedants, specialists, and a very narrow 
man may live in his den and benefit the 
world by patient observations and minute 
researches. But no process has been dis- 
covered for making teachers. They are 
like gems, that must be found, for they 
cannot be produced. I would rather place 




















a schoolboy under one ‘all-round man,”’’ 
whose manners, morals and intellectual 
ways were exemplary and who was capa- 
ble of teaching him Homer and Euclid, 
than under a group of specialists selected 
simply as mathematicians, physicists and 
linguists. Later on, when the character 
of a boy is established, when his habits 
are formed, when he knows how to study, 
when he has learned the art of acquiring 
knowledge and the graces of expression, 
let the specialists take holdof him. Even 
then let it be provided that the specialists 
shall not be too narrow. If possible, choose 
scientific men from the school of Agassiz, 
Henry, Bache and Dana; and linguists 
from the school of Woolsey, Felton, Whit- 
ney, Drisler and Gildersleeve—men who 
know multa et multum. 

As to the curriculum of a preparatory 
school, this is not the place to measure 
its limits or its requisites, as they are 
virtually determined by the college au- 
thorities, not by the schoolmasters. If 
the colleges say that they will not admit 
as scholars those who fail to show a 
knowledge of certain prescribed studies, 
the preparatory school must teach those 
studies or must close its doors ; there is no 
middle course. Boys are fitted for college 
in a preparatory school, or they are not— 
that is the only question. Nevertheless, 
I believe that the day is coming when 
there will be a revision of our educational 
creed, when the colleges will not make 
their entrance examinations such rigid 
tests of memory as they are now, but will 
contrive to make them tests of power. Is 
a boy capable of carrying forward the 
studies of the college?—that must be 
found out. His capacity to retain and 
repeat what he has learned is one sign of 
his qualifications, but there are many 
others which a nicer analysis may em- 
ploy. The qualitative test is quite as im- 
portant as the quantitative. Not the size 
of the brain, but its structure, determines 
its worth. The possession of ten thou- 
sand facts may distinguish an idiot, but an 
idiot gives no proper emphasis ; he does 
not perceive the difference between the 
trifling and the fundamental. Yet an ex- 
traordinary memory may also distinguish 
a scholar. Lord Macaulay, for example, 
was heard to say that if by some miracle 
of vandalism all copies of Paradise Lost 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress were de- 
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stroyed he would undertake to reproduce 
them both from recollection. A scholar 
holds his knowledge in well-arranged 
groups, under certain principles, under 
certain laws ; he is constantly exercising 
his judgment, his discrimination, his rea- 
son. He knows where to lay the stress ; 
he does not confound the essential with 
its accidents. 

Whenever the time comes for a revision 
of the curriculum of the preparatory 
school, three subjects should receive 
much more attention than is now given 
tothem. The study of science should be 
so pursued that the habit of close obser- 
vation and of reasoning upon ascertained 
facts should at least be initiated. Nature 
should be approached by the schoolboy as 
a willing and ever-present teacher. Her 
lessons should be the delight of every 
adolescent. When we remember that in 
contemplating the heavens, in watching 
the life of plants and animals, in the ob- 
servation of the modes of motion and in 
studying the inorganic world there are in- 
numerable and infinitely varied opportu- 
nities toawaken curiosity, to train the eye 
and the hand, to exercise the judgment, 
to reward investigation — how strange 
that so little progress is made in the in- 
troduction of scientific studies in element- 
ary education! Modern languages also, 
especially French and German, are now- 
adays indispensable in a liberal educa- 
tion; and they are much more readily 
acquired in childhood than in maturity. 
How are they to get just recognition in 
the preparatory schools? An acquaint- 
ance with the Bible should also be re- 
quired of every schoolboy. College pro* 
fessors have lately been showing how 
ignorant the youth of America are of the 
history, the geography, the biography 
and the literature of the sacred books. I 
do not now refer to its religious lessons, 
but I speak of the Bible as the basis of 
our social fabric, as the embodiment of 
the most instructive human experiences, 
as a collection of poems, histories, pre- 
cepts, laws and examples, priceless in 
importance to the human race. These 
Scriptures have pervaded our literature. 
All this inheritance we possess in a ver- 
sion which is unique. Its marvellous 
diction, secured by the revisions of many 
centuries, and its substantial accuracy, 
the care of many generations of scholars, 
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are beyond our praise. But how little 
study does the schoolboy give to this book 
in secular or sacred hours ; how ignorant 
may he really be of that which is sup- 
posed to be his daily counsellor! Science, 
modern languages and the Bible have 
been so long neglected in preparatory 
schools that it is extremely hard nowa- 
days to find effective teachers for these 
subjects. There is no consensus as to 
books, no tradition respecting methods. 
Perhaps we are waiting for the waters 
to be disturbed by the angel of deliv- 
erance, but we shall wait in vain un- 
less we put forth efforts of our own to 
reach the true remedies. The day will 
come for better things ; we can see its ap- 
proaches. 

Meanwhile, it is just as well to remem- 
ber that there is nothing sacred in our 
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present curriculum. It is a method which 
generally produces good results, but it is 
no catholicon. Its defects are perceived 


by this generation, and the next will pro- 
Thus slowly move 


vide the remedies. 
the wheels. 
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By BELLE WILLEY GUE. 


A sour has broken through the gates of earth 
And gained its port, its troublous voyage o’er. 
The beacon that an angel raised to guide 

His frail bark through the waste of waters 
Trembled, glimmered, poised itself and fell ; 

I saw it leave the hand that trimmed its flame 
And pass into oblivion ; it neared our world 
To light the soul it guided safely through 

The harbor’s mouth—the narrow way that men 


Are taught to think is death. 


I know the soul 


That just now left its borrowed clay was one 
Whose course was girt about with danger, 

For the star was very bright; a safer soul 

Had needed not so clear a light; his course 
Had been through calmer seas ; but this one, 
Tempest-tossed, led on by demons, drifted, 
Horror-stricken, near to Scylla and her twin, 
Charybdis ; wrecked or swallowed up he would 
Have been but for the loving eyes that watched, 
The loving hands that set the star, by which 
He ever tried to steer his ship; the crew 

Was mutinous and reefed the sails or raised 
The anchor, worked the ship, at will; to him 
They would not yield obedience; but tonight 
That pain-pierced soul has reached his haven ; 
Tonight his angel welcomes him ; tonight 

She frees him from the wounds, the scars, that sin 
Has seemed to stain him with. How gloriously 


That soul enjoys his freedom ! 
Clasps him close and loves him ! 


How his angel 
Bliss untold ! 


Had his earth-life been less tiresome, think you 


Rest had been so sweet to him, so sating? 

































PETS AND SPORTS OF A FARMER BOY. 
By MURAT HALSTEAD, 


NE may write of scenes and incidents far away 
and long ago, in the first person, without 
individual responsibility for the history or 
the fiction, as the license always conceded 
poetry may be sometimes permitted prose. 

There was a farm sloping westward gently 
from a curved line of low hills into one of the 
sunny and blooming valleys of Ohio. The 
farmhouse was under the protection of a 
grove, the sycamore and locust, cherry and 
cedar standing guard together. A short path 
led from the front door to a spring deep and 
cool, sheltered by slabs of limestone and 
shaded by a stately elm and two graceful 
maples. 

The ridge, whose shortening shadows told 
of the rising sun, was timber land, rich in ash, 
walnut, hickory, oak and poplar, with occasional 
beeches and blue gums and groups of sugar trees. 
Many fox and crow grapevines entwined the trunks 
and hung heavily over the boughs, making in 
the autumnal days marvellous displays of fruit- 
fulness. Here and there the persimmon and the pawpaw 
flourished and when the frosts were white dropped their 
succulent treasures, yellow as gold and luscious as the figs 
of Damascus, on the scarlet carpets of fallen leaves; and 
there was in ample array the honey locust, the mulberry 
and wild cherry and hawthorn, the black and the dew berry, 
and piercing the delicate mosses and grasses were the stalks of 


a the ginseng and the May apple. The woods were full of life 
Noe © and beauty, and provision for the turkey, the coon, the 
Ca opossum and the squirrel; and birds, from the woodpecker 
Ox and yellowhammer to the pigeon and the dove; while the 


boys and the pigs were rivals in the consumption of the 
good things bounteously spread before them. The bosom of the valley was laced 
with a thread of silver; a stream—the home of sunfish—murmured and sparkled 
under lofty sycamores, statuesque, their arms white as marble, and lowly willows 
that drooped along the shining water like slender rods of gold. The hiliside fields 
were beautiful with wheat alternating with barley, rye and oats, and declined easily 
to levels where the corn grew tall. The springs at the foot of the hills could be 
traced, like veins in a leaf, in little brooks to the larger one in the centre, that, 
brightening with their increase, babbled over the polished gravel and glistening 
sand, southward to the great Miami and the greater and splendid Ohio. 
* * * * * 





One of the most picturesque figures in the journalism of the United States is 
Murat Halstead. Spending his early life upon the farm that has furnished three- 
fourths of the ablest minds in the history of our country, Mr. Halstead, while still 
a young man, became the managing editor of the Cincinnati Commercial and for 
more than a quarter of a century contributed to the discussion of every important 
topic affecting government and people. Bold, aggressive, yet generous minded, 
he has often been in the wrong but never through selfish motives, and has main- 
tained at all times a character above the reproach and taint of local, state or 
national corruption. When nominated as minister to Germany and universally 
recognized as a man who would reflect credit upon his country, his nomination 
was rejected in the senate through influences that were inimical because of the 
tremendous blows dealt through the press against corrupt schemes. The por- 
trait here given is from an old daguerreotype ; probably after the farm days period. 
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My first pet was a squirrel. It wasa 
mere baby when the home of its parents 
was broken up by the fall of a tree, and it 
became a captive and won the heart of its 
young master. Ah, this was nearly six- 
ty years ago, away in the thirties, when 
General Andrew Jackson was president, 
and the hickory trees were adored as his 
emblem ‘and standard. It was the duty 
of a democratic boy to believe that the 
general lived on hickory nuts in the 
Creek war, and they were good enough— 
as indeed they were—for anyone to eat, 
and sanctified, as the food that heaven 
sent in the wilderness, to the hero of the 
day and the age, who had beaten the Brit- 
ish at New Orleans, and because he was 
brave and good had been persecuted by 
the wicked, who also had slandered his 
poor dear wife, the +‘ Aunt Rachel ”’ of the 
people who hated the redcoats and the 
Whigs and Tories, until, heart-broken, she 
died. Through the recollections of gen- 
erations I can see the bright eyes of my 
squirrel, his slender figure and nimble 
movements, the fine pose with which he 
held a nut in his paws and curled his 
glossy tail. He could cut with his keen 
teeth the shells of nuts, but preferred that 
I should crack them. He had the good- 
ness to sit on my shoulder and scamper 
with silky softness over my head. He 
consented to be concealed in the bosom 
of my jacket and put out his saucy head 
when a button was unfastened for his con- 
venience. He slept in a box on leaves 
that I gathered, and skipped about the 
house silent as a shadow. I was deeply 
concerned about his relations with Thom- 
as, my favorite cat, who eyed him at times 
with an expression of inquiry, as to 
whether after all this singular companion 
might not be a rat, masquerading with a 
flaunting tail of incredible proportions. 
But Thomas, while he maintained a re- 
serve that I feared was sinister, lapped 
the milk with which he was bribed and 
ate the birds of his own catching—when 
he did not lay them as an offering before 
me—without flagrant hostility to the agile 
creature that shared my caresses with 
himself, and was to him a mystery, if not 
arival. Alas! I did not long have a divid- 
ed duty and affection in parcelling out de- 
votion between the members of my happy 
family. My squirrel invaded the kitchen, 
where a formidable girl was the severe au- 
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thority, and she said he got into mischief, 
and as she cast him forth rudely—oh, 
how cruel she was !—the skin from his tail 
with all its feathery fur remained in her 
rough fingers, leaving him like a rat in- 
deed, and he was put to death because he 
had lost his distinguishing decoration. 
The naughty girl who had caused the 
calamity was not sorry, as she should have 
been, and had the hardness of heart to 
broil the delicate morsel for breakfast— 
but not for me. I could not eat my friend, 
though I remember his fine flavor when 
over the fire. Thomas lived long and 
prospered. He was a mighty hunter, 
catching quail and bringing them home, 
taking a saucer of milk in exchange. 
Once he caused much grief and narrowly 
escaped capital punishment. There was 
a nest full of young birds in a cedar that 
was so nigh the house as to be one of the 
treasures of our home, and the mother and 
father birds joyously fed their little ones 
with the choicest insects. Thomas was 
among the spectators of the family festi- 
val, and while I thought, from the study 
he made of the situation, that he had 
something on his mind, I felt he was a 
baffled rascal, for the branches of the tree 
were impenetrable. But Thomas had a 
military head and was a strategist. He 
saw that a taller tree commanded the pop- 
ulous nest, and climbing it sailed down 
upon the birds, and at one fell swoop de- 
stroyed all the little chicks and the moth- 
er too, leaving the father of the flock dis- 
consolate to scream around the scene of 
ruin and death. The conduct of Thomas 
was admired, but not approved. Uncon- 
scious of crime he purred as usual, and 
never seemed to know that he was the 
cause of sorrow to those who loved him. 
But notwithstanding his sinfulness in de- 
vouring the innocent, when winter came 
I built him a house and gave him a 
sheepskin with the wool on for a bed. 
He lived to a good old age, and died after 
a royal battle with a strange dog. 

When my father’s father came from old 
North Carolina, through the Cumberland 
Gap and the land of the cane and the blue 
grass, crossed the Ohio and entered the 
Miami country, the wilderness was almost 
unbroken and the big, gaunt, gray wolves 
howled at night. They had what the mu- 
sicians call carrying voices—a clear shrill- 
ness with a weird vibration, penetrating, 
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threatening, striking the pioneers, home- 
sick for the old plantations on the distant 
tidal rivers, and jarring them with a chill- 
ing dread of something malignant and 
dangerous in the dark. My grandfather 
killed a deer and hung it in the smoke- 
house. There were drops of blood on the 
ground over which the game had been 
carried on a pole by two men, and when 
night came the watchdog—no coward as 








a rule—barked and whined mournfully, 
and as the door was opened he, with hair 
erect, took refuge in the house. Then, 
very near, in the gloom could be seen the 
glowing eyes of animals. Grandfather 
was not to be expelled from his own preim- 
ises, and made a sally, armed with what 
he called a spontoon, or a clumsy spear 
and hatchet with a long handle, and 
stabbed the foremost of the grim besiegers, 
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which yelped diabolically, but the troop 
did not give way. Quite the reverse, they 
advanced, and after a few thrusts and 
sharp ejaculations it became evident the 
spontoon was a failure, and the defender 
of his household fell back into his wooden 
castle and grasped his musket, which fort- 
unately was well charged. The flint and 
steel were true, and the flash and thunder 
that followed pulling the trigger raised 
the siege, when, as it was remembered 
wolves were afraid of fire, there was soon 
a log heap in flames ; the venison was 
saved and the dog pacified. 
Walking on an icy trail through the 
spice and sassafras bush, with his gun 
on his shoulder, my grandfather heard a 
scratching and scrambling (as if some 
heavy beast with claws were making awk- 
ward but rapid progress running in slip- 
pery places) and stepped aside, giving the 
right of way and getting ready for a quick 
shot, when a huge black bear tumbled 
along and met his fate in sudden death, 
the fatal fire singeing the hide over his 
ribs ; and he was a monster, ‘ fat as but- 
ter,’’ and yielded better meat than a hog 
that picked up a living under the trees. 
My father had an inherited passion to go 
out and slay the beasts of the forest as his 
father had done, and as soon as he could 
carry a rifle was granted the precious 
privilege of going alone with it, but with 
no ammunition but the load it contained, 
into the dim old forest. Two hours passed 
and the rifle spoke! Each rifle in a fron- 
tier neighborhood has its own voice, and 
the family of which it is a part knows 
when it speaks and can usually tell what 
it says. There was no doubt when the 
ringing report was heard that the boy on 
his first hunt had shot at something, and 
presently he ran in as if pursued by sav- 
ages, panting, eyes aflame, and reported he 
had killed a buck with four prongs on his 
horns ; and he confidently led the way for 
his excited but incredulous hearers to the 
scene of slaughter, telling, as soon as he 
was able to breathe quietly, that he had 
heard a rustling in the leaves approaching, 
and concealed himself behind a leaning 
tree that afforded a rest, when, cautiously 
peering, he saw a group of deer, and, aim- 
ing at the largest, fired, whereupon the 
buck fell and the others—how many there 
were would never be told—bounded away. 
The boy had the eye of a woodsman and 
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found the very spot, and there, bleeding 
and dead, was a spotted fawn shot through 
the heart—and the four-pronged buck that 
should have fallen, where was he? It was 
doubted whether he was not the product 
of a fevered fancy, the «‘ buck fever’’ being 
a nervous disorder, as well known to afflict 
youth and age as the fever and ague that 
so scorched and shook our forefathers. 
“The story of this hunt was a romantic 
example, and I was promised that if I 
would not imperil my eyes with unworthy 
bows and arrows, and would study my 
spelling book and arithmetic so as to « get 
my lessons well,’’ I might take the small 
rifle with a silver crescent on the stock, 
loaded, and go into the fascinating forest 
to see what I could do. It was to be, of 
course, an affair of a single shot, for it 
would have been impossible to persuade 
my dear mother that her first born, who 
was not as high as the gun was long, 
could pour powder into the barrel and 
thrust a bullet upon it with the ramrod 
(which was striped like a barber’s pole) 
without shooting himself. I argued in 
favor of two extra bullets in my pocket 
and as many charges of powder in a phial, 
in vain. As fora powder horn suspended 
by a string over my shoulder, it was not 
even a debatable question, for it would 
surely explode on its own account as soon ~ 
as the gun cracked. The time for the hunt 
was deferred owing to various changes of 
the weather, not any of which appeared 
to me unfavorable ; and there were unsat- 
isfying observations that it was necessary 
to gain advantages for sport from the 
changes of the season, none of which I 
regarded as essential or even desirable 
for hunting purposes. I suppose I must 
have been growing all this time, but my 
impression was from the first that my stat- 
ure was considerable and ability abundant, 
and I did not feel the need of more feet and 
inches. 
After trying delays, during which I fear 
I was tired of being good, the fateful day 
arrived. My slumbers would have been 
broken if I had known the night before 
what was in store forme. It was a Satur- 
day. There was no school in the school- 
house, and there was an intermission in 
the stated lessons at home. There had 
been several hard frosts and high winds, 
and the leaves had fallen so that the 
sharp lines of the boughs could be seen. 














Rain had fallen, and walking in the woods 
was noiseless. The squirrels were chat- 
tering and carrying nuts into their win- 
ter quarters. While I was eating break- 
fast my father casually mentioned that he 
thought it would be a pretty good day for 
squirrels, and asked my mother, who was 
in the secret, and my sister and little 
brother, who were not, whether they would 
‘like a mess of young squirrels for sup- 
per?’’ There was acquiescence in the 
idea of a squirrel supper, and my father 
said he did not think that squirrels should 
be shot in the head, for the brains were 
spoiled, and brains were a dainty almost 
equal to the hind legs. I saw that my 
mother was moved by emotion not ex- 
plained, but it did not seem to be sorrow 
that was glistening in her fond eyes all 














MY FIRST PET WAS A SQUIRREL* 


aglow, and tearful too. All at once my 
father asked whether I thought I could 
find a squirrel if I had the little rifle with 
the silver new moon on the stock, and 
could fetch it with a single shot ; and I 
truly thought I could. Then I saw there 
had been a deep design in the table talk. 
[I was to kill the squirrels for supper! 
The pride and happiness of the hour were 
intense. It was in the air that I was al- 
most a man. There was a light on my 
path that had not been there. The little 
rifle was produced. It had been cleaned 
and the lock oiled, and the silver crescent 
brightened. It had not been loaded, but 
that ceremony was soon performed. Pow- 
der came up in the priming tube when the 
bullet, enveloped in a greasy ‘‘ patch,” 
was thrust home, and a bright percussion 
cap was put on. How well I remember 


that six of the bullets that fitted the little 
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rifle with the silver crescent on the stock 
weighed exactly one ounce. I begged so, . 
hard for a concession that it was not de- 
nied me, as it did not seem to offer induce- 
ments to suicide. It was that I should 
carry an extra percussion cap. The first 
one might snap! Dear mother thought 
the second cap might be an incumbrance 
or an unknown peril, but fathgy said I 
could not kill myself withsit even if I 
swallowed it—a remark that was almost 
disrespectful in its levity. It was further 
agreed that if I fired the rifle in safety I 
might on returning have it reloaded and 
goonasecond expedition. Indeed, a vast 
vista of sporting opened, and it seemed to 
extend to the end of the world. The dog 
wanted, when I shouldered the gun, to go 
with me, and I could see no objection, but 
my father ruled that the dog should stay 
at home, for the reason that if he entered 
the woods with me he might be killed—a 
second remark of his that occurred to me 
faintly, for the moments were too exciting 
for strong impressions, save as to the 
main event, to have a tendency to disturb 
the dignity of the enterprise in which I 
had embarked. I marched off without the 
dog, and that dog knew he was wronged 
when he was ordered to stay where he 
was, and if he had not seen 
so many other dogs die sud- 
denly on that farm he would 
have been disobedient. My 
last instruction was to keep 
the gun pointing to the 
sky. Ican see my father and mother as 
they stood regarding me, as with anxious 
deliberation I walked, carrying the rifle, 
which seemed light as a straw, almost at 
a perpendicular, on the way to the sugar 
camp which was an introduction to the 
wilder woods where I knew there were 
squirrels, and thought there might be 
nobler game waiting. The sense that the 
hunt was limited to one stroke was not 
depressing, but there was a feeling that it 
would be dreadful to miss the first shot. 
As I climbed the fence and entered the 
shades beyond the boundaries of cultiva- 
tion there was a deep silence around me. 
I had never been there before without see- 
ing something it would have been a thrill- 
ing delight to shoot. I had followed my 
father many times to pick up the squirrels 
he knocked whirling from the tree tops, 
and could tell where the game ought to be. 
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Now it was Indian summer. There wasa 
smoky atmosphere and the sun was shin- 
ing red. There ought to be squirrels on 
every tree on this hill, I said to myself, 
looking around upon my dominions. I 
had heard squirrels barking right there a 
thousand times, and it was sad to think 
that now of all times there was silence, 
and I alone with my loaded rifle. Perhaps 
the acute animals knew that I was an 
armed man bent on their destruction, 
knew I had a gun with powder and ballin 
it and an extra cap, and they were the 
hidden watchers of a deadly, subtle enemy. 
But hark! Did my ears deceive me? 
Not that time, for I listened to the squeal 
of a pair of squirrels playing. The still- 
ness was so absolute I heard their feet as 
they scampered on the bark of the dizzy 
branches that were their playground. And 
there they were, within range and unmind- 
fulofme! They did not know their danger. 
They chattered at me ; one fellow stretched 
himself along a limb and covered his back 
with his flaunting tail and barked at me 
in fun. He was a mocker and knew not 
whom he was fooling with. I stepped be- 
side a tree with a knot on it that gave me 
arest and cocked the gun. I could feel 
the rapid throbbing of my heart, but my 
hand was steady. The squirrel ought to 
have fled when he heard the click of the 
lock, but he didn’t; he was defiant. I 
drew a bead on him, the notch in the hind- 
sight, the line of light of the foresight, the 
body of the squirrel that was laughing at 
me, and pressed the trigger. I knew as I 
pulled that the humorist must die, for I 
had been instructed in marksmanship. 
There was a clear report, and the stricken 
squirrel clung for a few seconds to the 
limb from which he had tittered at me, 
and, letting go, fell and was gasping on 
the red, wet leaves. I hastened to stand 
over him in triumph; there he was, 
bleeding and dying, his eyes fading! 
Then in a flash I remembered my first 
squirrel love, and as I saw the blood and 
marked the beauty in death of my victim 
mourned as I took him in my hand that I 
had riot missed him. ‘And you did kill 
a squirrel?’’ said my father as I returned 
bearing the prize by the leg ; ‘and you 
gave him a centre shot; this fine rifle 
shooting must be inherited. I killed a 
deer the first time I was allowed to go 
hunting—a small deer, to be sure, but a 
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deer.’ The death of the squirrel did not 
seem so tragic after this ; there were so 
many squirrels. I felt a suffusion of sat- 
isfaction ; I could with precision send a 
rifle ball on a fatal errand. I could speed 
a bolt that would wing a bird or pierce a 
beast, high or low, near or far! There 
were, though one was dead, a multitude of 
squirrels in the nut dropping trees. Life 
was to them gayety, a perpetual picnic, 
and, playing all the while, what could they 
expect? I did not want another hunt that 
day ; the experience was too exacting to 
be immediately repeated. I was initiated 
as a hunter and that was glory enough 
for one day. We had my squirrel, and 
others that my father killed subsequently, 
for supper. Mine was cooked separately 
and had a delicious savor, as he was fried 
in a special skillet, and I had him, when 
done, brown and smoking hot on a plate 
by myself and for myself; and the next 
time I went squirrel hunting I had not 
only the little rifle with the silver crescent 
on the stock, but a pouch of bullets and a 
quarter of a pound of powder in a deco- 
rated horn ; but the memory of my first 


squirrel outlasts all the rest, and I have 
caught a glimpse of his mournful death a 
thousand times. 

As precarious property as a boy in the 


country can possess isapig. It isso easy 
to givea boy a pig that it is often the easi- 
est way to get rid of boy and pig. Arural 
anecdote largely circulated is : A boy said 
to his father : «« I came pretty near getting 
a pig this morning.’’ ‘How near?” 
‘« Why, I asked a man if he would give me 
one, and he said he wouldn’t.’’ Colonel 
Ingersoll was arguing a case before a jus- 
tice of the peace in Illinois, opposing the 
claim that the offer of a drove of hogs to 
discharge a debt was a legal tender. The 
squire was disposed to sustain that theory, 
but was discomfited by the eloquent coun- 
sel asking him to rule whether if a hog 
was the equivalent in law of a greenback, 
pigs would pass as postal currency. There 
is not as arule a scarcity of pigs. They 
are launched upon the world in great num- 
bers, and their value depends upon the 
food and shelter given them. A boy who 
was blessed with a pig said to a farmer 
whose swine had made him a landholder : 
‘‘When my pig has pigs they will be 
mine, and so will their pigs, and their 
pigs, and I shall keep them all until I am 
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twenty-one years old, and then I shall 
sell them and buy a farm.’’ ‘You had 
better,’’ said the farmer, «‘ buy the state, 
but there will not be corn enough in the 
Miami valley in five years to feed your 
hogs. Why, you must want the world. 
Did you ever work the sum in the arith- 
metic in which it is stated that a man 
agreed to pay for the shoeing of his horse, 
thirty-two nails used, one cent for the first 
nail, and two for the second, doubling 
every time?’’ The boy had evidently not 
closely estimated the consequences of the 
free and unlimited coinage of pigs. A 
hog is a sensitive animal. He enjoys 
everything that he does, so much that he 
should have credit for his capacity to ap- 
preciate. There is a delicacy about his 
rotundity that declares the accumulation 
of delights. A tendency to obesity is not 
considered improper in him, but rather the 
style in which his person and his career_ 
should be rounded up. Hogs are much 
misunderstood. If they wallow in mud 
it is from an instinct of cleanliness. They 
would prefer, other things being equal, to 
soak themselves in clean water. I was 
told that one of a litter of beautiful pigs 
belonged to me, and at once took a deep 
interest in his welfare. Sometime passed 
before he reciprocated my attentions, but 
when he ascertained that my friendship 
meant certain food privileges that he was 
not expected to share with others, he took 
kindly to my society. He ate with such 
relish it was a pleasure to see him. His 
favorite food, after he had been educated 
for a few months, was roasting ears, and 
the facile grace with which he planted his 
feet upon the green corn and opened the 
husk to get at the milky grains was much 
remarked by his master. He was an ap- 
ple eater also, and did not mind a handful 
of acorns if they were sweet. He expand- 
ed surprisingly, and I was ambitious that 
he should grow up to be the heaviest hog 
in the country. The painful reflection 
came, when there was enough of him to 
make a barrel of pork, that my title to 
him was imperfect. I could hardly claim 
that I had brought him up by hand, and 
that his rations had been drawn from my 
independent resources. He had been pre- 
sented to me in his piggish state, and now 
he was a hog and I was still a boy. I 
could not assert that we had grown up to- 
gether, for he had reached maturity first. 
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I heard his fate discussed, and found that 
the fact that he was my property had been 
partially forgotten, and might be wholly 
neglected. My painstaking to secure for 
him the luxuries of life was not remem- 
bered as the leading fact in his history, 
and this omission assuage almost the 
proportions of a publi ong. After a 
fashion, however, my claims were recog- 
nized—I may say they were compromised. 
My plethoric pig departed with the rest of 
the hogs in a drove for market, and he did 
not appeal to my emotional nature as a 
pet less self-sufficient and ponderous might 
have done. My heart was hardened by 
his heaviness, and consolation came when 
I was told that a quit-claim deed would 
be made to me for one half of a new double 
barrelled shot gun. I lost my pull on that 
pig through his transformation. When he 
became pork the meat was not mine. The 
gun was a beauty in my sight, and I was 
free to fire both barrels, and was happy. 
The queerest pet around our place was 
a big black snake. There are few neigh- 
borhoods in which snake stories have not 
become classics. If a big snake has not 
been seen up a tree or crossing a dusty 
because 
singing 


road or infesting a ravine, it is 
young people going home from 
school have heard a panther, or some of 
the old folks have discovered a bear track 


in the snow. A snake story cannot hold 
its own with a bear story, as all newspaper 
readers know, and panthers, if we consider 
what picturesque creatures they are, have 
not contributed their share to current lit- 
erature. When the original stock of bears 
and big snakes has been exhausted in a 
highly cultivated corner of the republic, 
and an extraordinary animal or reptile is 
heard of, shattering the peace of the com- 
munity, the fact is solemnly recalled that 


—— 
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some months before a circus passed that 
way, and lions, tigers, bears and boa con- 
strictors might haveescaped. Everybody 
knows in the country how careless those 
circus folks are with their snakes and var- 
mints. But your bear story, however cap- 
tivating, does not stretch like your snake 
story. The tale of asnake does not travel 
far (the imputation of punning is resented 
with scoffing contempt) before the snake, 
and the story too, are much elongated. It 
is seldom that the snake falls short, at 
the end of the season, of ten feet, and the 
North American product, if there is not 
too much fuss about measurement, sur- 
passes the specimens that have been caught 
in South America and Africa. 

Now, our snake was a real big one. He 
was first known to frequent the fallen trunk 
of a giant elm which had been cut down, 
though a hundred feet high and seven 
feet across the stump, because a coon 
made it his home. There was no use for 
the huge log; it would not split and so 
was incapable of being rent into rails, and 
it was poor firewood; besides, it was 
slightly hollow. The snake had the im- 


pertinence to come out and sun himself 
on top of the log, and the big tree and the 


big snake grew famous together. It was 
the decision of the highest authority on 
the farm that this was none of your im- 
ported snakes, but one that had grown up 
with the country, and was to be protected 
for his utility in clearing the land of 
moles and rats, as well as for his superb 
figure. Several good people saw him and 
said he was awful ; they said that he was 
an escaped anaconda and should be killed. 
At intervals of a few weeks he was noticed 
gliding through the weeds in a dignified 
way, and it was held to be moderation to 
mention that he was three yards long. 
Gradually the land was cleared in the 
vicinity of the fallen elm, and one sum- 
mer’s day I was hoeing corn in a patch of 
new ground when I noticed a loop of 
snake hang out of a decayed stump. I 
inserted the blade of the hoe, and his 
snakeship made a powerful effort to return 
tocover. When he ceased to pull I pulled, 
having the leverage of the hoe handle, 
and soon drew out a quantity of snake 
that was astonishing. He was in glitter- 
ing condition, having just shed his skin, 
and his new coat was brilliant. He did 
not understand the situation. I found a 
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long strip of slippery bark and made a slip 
noose, which, as the snake began to move, 
I held before him, and when he crawled 
into it I tucked him up and tied him toa 
root. There he struggled to escape until 
exhausted, breathing like a weary dog. 
It was the big snake and I let him go, but 
his life was not long spared, for he grew 
reckless and was killed in a neighboring 
field by a Welshman who was a late arri- 
val from the old country, and had an idea 
that a serpent could have no value asa 
consumer of vermin and a decoration. 
The superstition as to the dimensions of 
the pet was soothed when it was ascer- 
tained that he was just six feet four inch- 
es from tip to tip. 

Selim was my grandfather’s riding 
horse, the last of his race. He was a 
bright bay, with black mane and tail and 
feet, and in his veins was mingled the 
royal racing blood of England and Ken- 
tucky. It was my grandfather’s theory 
that a horse he rode should never be de- 
graded by wearing acollar. Upon Selim’s 
lovely neck had not been placed the mark 
of servitude, and his slender limbs were 
considered unfitted for labor before a wag- 
on or plough. It was the theory of my 
grandfather that he would very soon ride 
a great deal, but as a fact he took his ex- 
ercise in walking. It became my duty, 
therefore, to mount Selim frequently that 
he might not become wild, and he and I 
knew each other thoroughly. It was not 
supposed that we ever tried our speed, 
but he knew as well as I the neck of 
woods that cut off the view of the road 
from the old house and a point of observa- 
tion in the orchard ; and when we reached 
that spot in a slow trot there was a sud- 
den springing elasticity developed, and we 
amused ourselves with a slashing gallop 
that both were reluctant to end. There 
was another restriction as to the uses of 
Selim. He must not on any account carry 
a bag of corn or wheat to mill. He was 
not allowed in any sense to be a beast of 
burden. My thought that, as I had 
known Selim from the day he first tot- 
tered on his long slim legs, I knew all 
about him was not warranted, as was im- 
parted to me by a circumstance that I may 
be allowed to term an accident. About a 
dozen farmers’ sons rode to a college Com- 
mencement in which we were interested, 
as the circulars upon which subscriptions 














had beenvobtained stated the institution 
was expressly for our improvement. 
When we had heard from various elo- 
quent gentlemen all about the application 
of scientific education in the cultivation 
of the soil, and started home, there were 
trials of the speed of our horses. Selim, of 
course, was my mount, and the galloping 
disturbed him. The achievements of his 
ancestors were aflame in his imagination, 
and he danced and soon waltzed, and the 
flash of his eyes and the play of his red 
nostrils told of the passion that was in 
him. Some of the boys were whipping 
their horses and shouting at them, and 
taunting me because I was trying to calm 
my horse and keep out of the racing. But 
Selim managed to keep along with the 
rest, and his increasing fretfulness and 
plunging and strain on the reins told me 
that I was at once worrying the noble fel- 
low and losing his confidence and my 
command of him. I gave him his head 
and it was ‘‘ Good-bye, boys.’’ I knew 
Selim had speed, but the way he made the 
next two miles was to me a wonderful ex- 
perience. I have since heard the same 
peculiar humming sound of the wind 
when riding a mile a minute on the cars, 
never again on horseback. My friends 
were not in the race, and I parted with 
them. When I succeeded in pulling in my 
fiery and untamed steed I walked him 
into a retired and shady place and spent 
three hours getting him into a condition 
to go home and n 
show that he had / 

not been ridden at ,-/K SET 
a rate beyond a Y * 
fast trot, and very 
little of that. It 
was not long after 
this that a com- 
mittee of gentle- 
men who had made 
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upa purse to buy a presentation war (~ 


horse for a distinguished general in 5 
the Mexican war heard of Selim, and \ 
waited on my grandfather, who made 
up his mind, when the figure the 
blooded beauty would bring was 
named, that his horseback-riding days 
were over, and Selim was shipped to 
Mexico and was captured at the Na- 
tional Bridge, when well on the way 
to the front, by a band of guerillas. 
When Selim’s life took this romantic 
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turn I fear the spurs of the Mexicans sur- 
prised him. I have often tried to picture 
him amid the scenes of his new life and 
to imagine what kind of master my suc- 
cessor was. I have wondered whether his 
satin flanks were torn and made bloody 
by the cruel steel. It has been a comfort, 
though, to accept the idea that Mexicans 
knew a good horse, and that they loved 
the gallant Selim as I did, and treated him 
as a friend, not as a slave. 
* * * 

It is a saddening thought that, while 
there are few human faces in the wide 
world that we knew ‘so long ago as the 
war with Mexico that will ever greet us 
again this side the shores where we 
hope to see them all radiant forever, the 
beautiful life of animals and birds that 
was around us, the cattle and horses that 
were our companions, the dogs that 
walked with us, the fish that peopled the 
waters, the songsters of the wilderness, 
have been annihilated by the swift years, 
swallowed in the eternal melancholy 
march of the shadows that come and go 
with the generations—all gone to the dust 
with the roses of other days, vanished 
with the grasses that were green in the 
valleys in the old times, perished with 
the butterflies that old men chased when 
schoolboys, and the leaves that fluttered 
on the trees that are ashes, though they 
fill the haunted memory with spectral 
wildernesses. 
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A NUMBER OF FISHERMEN AWAITED OUR APPROACH. 
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By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


E appreciate the pleasures of wealth 

by the privations of poverty, and 

I never realized the ease and luxury of 
fifteen years of my life until it was lost to 


me forever. There are some scenes that 
are photographed on memory never to 
fade. An old woman on Monhegan told 
me once of her son’s death by drowning ; 
she was ashore and saw him go down. 
She remembered every detail of that awful 
tragedy fifty years afterwards, even the 
expression in her boy’s eyes. 

So there comes to me often a picture of 
the past. A handsome dining room pan- 
elled in dark wood, the walls hung with 
rare pictures, the table shining with costly 
china, glass and silver, the aroma of cof- 
fee, the soft frou-frou of Clara Dean’s 
gown as she swept in, and outside the 
muffled roar of a city and the clatter of 


horses’ hoofs on the asphalt. Life is 
pleasant through plate-glass windows. 

Clara was a distant connection of my 
uncle’s and often visited us. We had 
spent the summer together at Newport 
with Mrs. Page, my grandmother’s sister, 
for chaperon. Clara had no money, but 
lots of family, and with her mother pur- 
sued a round of visits among her Knicker- 
bocker relatives on the lookout for a desir- 
able parti. She was a tall, statuesque 
blonde with wide, pale blue eyes and per- 
fect manners—at least so Mrs. Page said. 
I loved Clara once and, of course, confided 
my history to her—that my mother had 
married a fisherman a few months after 
my father’s death, and Uncle James had 
adopted me and meant to make me his 
heiress. 

I told her they were poor, and I sup- 
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posed Uncle James helped them. I have 
a horror of poverty, the economy of turned 
gowns and home-made hats, and the 
dreary details of domestic duties. Clara 
agreed with me sweetly—she always 
agrees—but planted one barb. Was it not 
heartless never to go and see my mother ? 
She could not live without her dear mam- 
ma (How they used to quarrel !). I forgot 
that a friend often becomes an enemy. 

My handsome uncle greeted us both 
pleasantly. He had the style and air of 
a New York man, and always a red carna- 
tion in his buttonhole. Clara admitted 
he was fine-looking,.a great concession for 
her to make, and my French teacher said 
he was majestic. I loved him so dearly ; 
he seemed to me beautiful as an arch- 
angel. There was a dingy yellow enve- 
lope lying by uncle’s plate. I frowned 
upon it, and Clara flashed me a glance of 
sympathy. 

After breakfast I followed uncle into 
the library. So many of those letters had 
come, breathing such a pathetic desire to 
see me, to know of my welfare, that for 
days afterwards I had twinges of con- 
science. Yet how could I care for a 
mother I never remembered, and whom 
the whole family connection told me was 
a dreadful woman ? 

Uncle got me a chair and, leaning his 
elbow on the mantel, looked at me sorrow- 
fully, his face pale and worried, his usually 
calm manner quite disturbed. 

‘‘Is Mrs. Payson, my mother, sick ?’’ 
I faltered. 

‘Very ill. The letter is from the cap- 
tain—they are all captains down there if 
they own adory. I have endeavored all 
your life with me to spare you unpleasant 
things; shall I toss the letter in the 
fire ?”’ 

‘«Please.’’ I watched drearily the yel- 
low envelope shrivel into thin black flakes 
and fly up the chimney. 

‘‘Have I not always treated you well, 
Marcia,’’ he said earnestly, «‘since that 
day I took you a baby of five from the 
arms of a mother so unnatural, so regard- 
less of the future of her child, that her 
own friends commended my action as they 
execrated hers? ’’ 

‘‘ You have given me the love and ten- 
derness of father and mother both,” I 
said with trembling lips. 

‘‘Then you believe that if I could I 
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would have spared you this? I promised 
your mother that, when you were a woman 
grown, if she sent for you, and only if she 
were ill and liable to die, you should go 
to her. Her husband writes that she is 
bedridden and helpless, and demands that 
I keep my promise.”’ 

‘«Is not Amanda Payson, the captain’s 
sister, there ?’’ 

‘‘She married a week ago and moved 
over on the mainland. It is your duty to 
go; my brother would have wished it. 
You have been taught to revere his mem- 
ory, in heaven he blesses you for taking 
up your burden cheerfully. It may not 
be for long, dear ; our trip abroad is only 
postponed.”’ 

‘« And we’ve planned it ever since I left 
school. Of course, if my mother is really 
ill—but it is so hard to give everything up. 
What does she know of me or care? My 
father was a clergyman and a gentleman, 
and not three months after his death she 
married acommon fisherman. What can 
I think of her? The funeral baked meats 
for the wedding banquet, and I must go 
to them, like a forlorn Hamlet, live under 
their roof, share their bread. It is dread- 
ful. Don’t send me away, Uncle Jim,”’ I 
cried, and I ran to him, clasping his arm ; 
‘‘ you never gave me an unkind word and 
now you crush me with one blow. What 
have I done that you love me no longer? 
Was I careless or thoughtless this sum- 
mer? Has Mrs. Page said ugly things of 
me ?—she never liked me because of my 
mother.”’ 

He stroked my hair gently. ‘ Be brave, 
Marcia, it is only for a visit ; she may be 
well in a week or two, but if she should 
die, could you ever forgive yourself for 
refusing her request, your own mother? 
Then, you like painting, you have great 
talent, I think; why not make your experi- 
ence of value? Think of the scenery on 
that island eighteen miles out to sea, the 
quaint people and their homes! Here 
are fishers and peasants right at your 
door, as picturesque as any in foreign 
lands. Now you are smiling, you April 
girl, while your eyes are full of tears ; 
you are going to be brave and good, I 
know.”’ 

‘««T will do my best if you will love me 
and wish me to come back.”’ 

‘«« If I did not love you I would be heart- 
less indeed,’’ he said quickly, half push- 
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ing me from him. He went to his desk, 
hiding his face with his hand ; he looked 
so pale and strange my ready tears came 
again. 

«« Are you going to write today—now ?”’ 
I asked miserably. 

‘‘ You must go soon or the weather will 
be too bad to sail over; you might meet 
the equinoctial gale.”’ 

‘¢T wish I could, and it would blow me 
out of the world.”’ 

«« Marcia, don’t make the 
parting harder than it is.’’ 

“You talk as if I were 
going away forever.’’ 

‘« Forever is a very solemn 
word, let us not use it or 
think of it to tempt fate. 

Listen, will this do? 


‘«* CAPTAIN ABNER PAYSON, 

««« Dear Sir: Miss Marcia 
Andrews will arrive at the 
Bay the 15th of September. 
I trust that you will make 
suitable arrangements to re- 
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the way with me, and I fancy the bleak 
land where his gifted young brother died, 
friendless and unhappy, was hateful to 
him. 

Oh, the dreary landscape I saw from 
the car window with my homesick eyes. 
The sodden ground, the bleak hills, the 
gray farmhouses, that were pictures only 
to the passer, poverty and stunted lives 
to the possessor. A country of chill gray 

tints like snowy winter 
days, but glorified now 
by the blaze of autumnal 
color in the trees that 

flamed like a fallen 


ceive her, and provide safe , propre rux sovguer IN HIS 


transportation to Monhegan, 
and that her rooms will be 
furnished with some of the comforts to 
which she is accustomed. Any outlay on 
your part will be promptly repaid. 
‘«« Yours truly, 
‘««¢ JAMES ANDREWS.’ ”’ 


‘It reads like a bale of goods,”’ I said, 
peeping over his shoulder. 

«« How can a man write with you climb- 
ing on his chair, your curls in his eyes?’”’ 
laughed Uncle Jim. ‘‘ That is plain enough 
if the amiable captain can read writing. 
Now run and talk to Clara a while, the 
poor child has to go today to visit her 
awful aunt in Albany, Mrs. Van some- 
thing; and afterward make out a long list 
of things you will want on your island, 
you poor little Robinson Crusoe.’’ 

Those last happy days at home passed 
like a dream, and after all there is a gla- 
mour over them that haunts me still. He 
was so kind and gentle, Uncle Jim, so 
eager to give me things and so patient 
with my wilful moods. For that and all 
the past I love him. I wept bitterly, 
though, when he bade me good by at the 
station in Boston and left me alone to face 
the unknown future. He could not go all 


LAP AS I LEFT. 


sunset across 
the hills. The 
shut-in years 
in those shut- 
in farms 
where women 
say : ‘‘ My life my 4/; 
is dreary, I 7 ff ff, » 
am aweary, Oe 
aweary, I would that I 
were dead.’’ Mostmust / 
they loathe the hour m 


YS, 


“The thick moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. * 


Only love from husband and the ca- 
resses of baby hands can sweeten such a 


life. I thought of that island miles out 
to sea, the desolation of it, the new world 
and people. Then all that melancholy 
landscape was blotted out by my tears. 
At Brunswick I changed cars ; there was 
no parlor car and for the first time in my 
life I travelled as poor people are forced 
to. It was so odious, the stifling atmos- 
phere, the crying children, the unkempt 
laborers for a railroad, men going to log- 
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ging camps and the dreadful heat from a 
red-hot stove. I took out my smelling 
salts and opened the window. Someone 
touched my shoulder. 

«« Would you mind shettin’ that winder, 
miss. I’m takin’ my boy home, dunno as 
he’ll live to git there, he’s solow. He’s 
asleep now an’ the air draws right on 
him.’’ 

I turned scornfully to see a stout, red- 
faced woman, poorly dressed, with such a 
funny bonnet ; by her side a young man 
wrapped in shawls, his pale face resting 
on a pillow, his long lashes on his sunken 
cheeks. In shame I closed the window. 
‘«—I am very sorry,’’ I stammered. 

She leaned forward and thanked me, 
saying in a hoarse whisper : 

‘«He’s all that’s left, miss, I’ve buried 
five that went this way. He was so ca- 
pable and smart, worked to Bosting, an’ 
allus sent money home ; printer by trade, 
one of them night works that kills so 
many an’ seems to me agin the laws of 
Providence, aturnin’ night interday. The 
doctors didn’t think he'd live through the 
journey—our home is to Walderberer— 
but he’s desprit to git there. The will of 


consumptives carries ’em through. Folks 
has bin so kind all the way, I couldn’t 
have got erlong but for that.’’ 

‘<I pity you so,’”’ I said, something ris- 
ing in my throat. 

She wiped her eyes in a practical sort of 


way and drew in her lips. «‘He mustn’t 
see me look down at all,’’ she went on, 
‘he’d guess I thought he was wuss. 
Consumptives is so dreful quick to see. 
Be you goin’ fur?’’ 

I found myself telling her my destina- 
tion and somewhat of my history ; there 
is something about the poor, their sincer- 
ity and interest, that invites confidences, 
even draws them from one. She listened 
with ghastly gravity, asking me kindly 
questions, yet all the while that far-away 
look in her faded eyes, that quick recog- 
nition of any movement from the lad at 
her side. When he awoke I kept on talk- 
ing, making a smile come to his dreadful 
bluish lips, a light to the strangely brill- 
iant eyes that soon would be looking out 
upon the mystery of the ages. 

When I left them I dropped my bouquet 
of flowers, Uncle Jim's last gift, in the 
sick man's lap. ‘I hope you will be bet- 
ter soon,’’ I said. 
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He thanked me for the flowers, laying 
them against his cheek. ‘I mean to try 
to get well for mother’s sake at least,’’ he 
said hopefully, but the mother did not 
speak. She held my hand one moment in 
that work-hardened hand of hers—how 
many years had it ministered to others 
and done good, honest toil !—and looked 
into my eyes. Her lips were quivering. 
I had read Balzac’s Comédie Humaine ; I 
had begun to live in the Tragédie Hu- 
maine. 

I walked the deck of the tiny steamer 
that goes to the Bay, a link with the 
outer world, and I thought of sad lives 
like those of the mother and son, and 
death came and looked at me. He had 
always seemed so far away, the friend of 
old people and of the suffering. Now I 
felt I was walking on the brink of a prec- 
ipice and all my past I had fluttered like 
a butterfly in the sunshine. We passed 
down the majestic Kennebec with its 
wooded shores and their picturesque 
houses ; close by us swept stately ships 
bound seaward, or incoming vessels towed 
by bustling tugs. It was a workaday 
world in which I had no part. 

A queer phrase came into my head, 
chiming with the plashing of the waves. 
“It is good to have lived! It is good to 
have lived!’’ Ah, I had lived, drawn 
from life its best and sweetest. Monte 
Cristo cries in the play, standing against 
a shaft of light in the midst of wild sea 
waves: ‘The world is mine!’’ With 
real waves but no calcium light: «‘ The 
world was mine!’’ I said, ‘«and I have the 
memory of it.” The sea was growing 
rougher, the steamer leaped higher, fling- 
ing showers of spray over her bows. I 
looked into the vasty deep with that old 
song, ‘‘The heart bowed down,”’ haunting 
me, the refrain ‘‘ that memory is the only 
friend that grief can call her own.’’ It 
was a shallow emotion, this heartache of 
mine, but since that day I have seen that 
memory is the only friend of grief, and 
sits by the fireside of the sailor’s widow, 
by the bed of his fatherless children. 
Grief is the only friend of poverty, and 
wears in all the long, monotonous years 
the gentle countenance of a comforter, 
the guest of winter twilights wherein the 
dead are spoken of softly and low, their 
faults forgotten, their virtues dear re- 
membered, 
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Strains of music run through gener- 
ations, through centuries. Sometimes I 
think music the greatest of all the arts, a 
living voice from the heart, enduring for- 
ever. Interpreted by any nation be- 
queathed from the past to the present, 
what memories it brings! I never hear 
«* Yankee Doodle’’ but I see the spirit of 
’Seventy-six, the fife and drum and the 
Continental uniform. I began to hum 
«J dreamt I dwelt in marble halls’’— 
they were brown stone —then I put the 
thought away, buttoned my ulster, pulled 
my red cap over my curls and paced the 
deck. 

«‘ Wagner is better,’’ I muttered, «‘ one 
cannot hum his music; it is like ocean 
surges or wild gales at sea, though of 
course there is that lovely wedding march 
in Lohengrin. If I ever marry they shall 
play that.’’ I laughed scornfully. ‘‘ There 
will be no wedding march on Monhegan. 
I won’t repeat my mother’s folly—I defy 
heredity.’’ 

The boat, sailing through a winding 
little passage between green islands, now 
suddenly shot forward into a wide river, 
the Sheepcot, revealed in one fleeting 
glimpse, for then tattered rags of mist 
dropped down upon us, veiling sea and 
shore in a dreary gray. The world had 
gone back to chaos and I was a wandering 
spirit. 

A voice from out of the fog from a squat, 
seafaring person: 

‘‘You’d better git in outer the damp; 
you'll git soakin’ wet.’’ 

I laughingly assured him I liked the 
wetness, but he eyed me with such evident 
disfavor and suspicion as if I meditated sui- 
cide, that I went meekly to the cabin, sent 
by that mariner’s glittering eye. I learned 
afterwards that folks «’long shore”’ 
dislike and rebuke any attempts of their 
womenkind to do things that are to them 
not proper and ladylike. They are very 
strict, and «‘ wimmen’s place is indoor’”’ 
is the cornerstone of their domestic tem- 
ples. 

The cabin was small and stuffy and 
smelled of burning shoe leather ; the pas- 
sengers, ‘‘down river folks,’’ sat around 
in a row looking straight ahead of them. 
I could not get over the impression that 
there was a coffin on trestles in the centre 
of the room. The men talked in hoarse 
whispers, the women in a tired sort of way 
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of domestic burdens, and the solemn-eyed 
children, whose short legs swung to and 
fro from the red velvet benches like pen- 
dulums, regarded my scarlet cap with 
rigid disapproval. 

At last a thump at an oozing wharf and 
the gleam of lights through the fog pro- 
claimed the Bay. There was no mode of 
locomotion save the printitive one, and 
travelling bag in hand I walked through 
the wooden streets—for the houses were 
wooden and the sidewalks planks ; every- 
thing dripped, dripped ; and the figures 
that passed me sloshed rubberly, if one 
may coin a word— but they are called 
‘«gums’’ down there, so probably to be 
correct I should say people went gumly 
along. I asked a man where the hotel 
was, and after losing myself found I had 
been walking around it in an eccentric 
orbit. It was a big square house with a 
pillared portico, and conducted by an an- 
gular maiden lady who made me think of 
the New England old maids in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s books. She did not ac- 
quiesce cordially in my demands, but 
‘« guessed if I was sick it could be done,”’ 
so eventually I had a fire in the air-tight 
stove in my chilly room and my supper 
served on a tiny table. 

I took a swallow of wine from my silver 
flask and drank to my future as Robinson 
Crusoe. The clammy mirror, dimmed 
with damp, reflected the image of a rosy- 
faced girl with gray eyes and brown curly 
hair. Only a lover could call me pretty, 
but as I danced well and had large possi- 
bilities of inheritance I had plenty of fol- 
lowers, as Bridget wouldsay. Iam rather 
tall and have been called stately, which I 
like, because it makes me think I may be 
as handsome an old woman as Mrs. Page. 
A remnant of a Virginia first family said 
Clara Dean entered a room with swan- 
like grace, and I did not comprehend that 
until I read Fielding, but I was jealous 
enough at the time. 

A feather bed — how funny, I never 
slept in one before ; how one sinks in, 
but it is warm and cosey. Then I seem 
to be in a boat led by a swan like Lohen- 
grin’s. ‘‘I don’t see,’’ I said, «« where any 
likeness to Clara Dean comes in ’’—then 
the boat struck a rock and I screamed 
aloud. 

It was morning and someone was knock- 
ing at the door. 
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“Cap'n Josh Poole’s b'low,’’ said a 
voice, ‘‘an’ he says you’ll have to move 
lively or you’ll miss the tide.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t want it,’’ I answered 
stupidly ; then I remembered I was in 
the domain of wind and tide creatures 
and must be nautical instead of—but there, 
the rhetoric of my youth condemns puns 
with one annihilating sentence, ‘‘ puns are 
an inferior species of wit.’’ «I will be 
right down,’’ I called, and made my 
promise good. 

Captain Poole greeted me in the chilly, 
oilclothed hall. He was a squat old man 
with a rolling gait, a frosty chin beard, 
and blue, twinkling eyes in a bronzed, 
wrinkled face. There was a fine flavor of 
the sea about his conversation and manner 
and a merry laugh in his eye, though his 
lips seldom smiled. 

‘««Cap’n Payson’s stepda'ter, I take it. 
Glad to see ye,’’ extending a horny hand, 
‘‘Marcy Andrews, knowed your pa over 
t’Bay. Eat your vittles lively whilst I 
git your dunnage aboard. I’ve stowed 
them trunks a’ready.”’ 

I assured him my remaining dunnage 
was only a travelling bag, and went into 
the dining room, where I was waited upon 
by the ancient maiden lady. A freckled, 
white-headed boy, her nephew, sidled in 
and out the room, regarding me with tense 
interest ; at last he overcame an agony of 
bashfulness to say in a hoarse whisper : 

‘‘Goin’ ter be rough outside terday.”’ 

‘Captain Poole has a good boat, hasn’t 
he?”’ I asked carelessly, sawing away at 
the steak. 

‘‘Sloop’’ [more husky]; “ bin fishin’ 
in’t ; pritty macrelly, liable to lose them 
vittles.’’ He laughed a low weird chuckle 
behind his gingham sleeve. 

‘‘T have been way out to sea in schooner 
yachts and never knew a qualm.”’ 

‘«’Sho! seen Vanderbilk’s yacht ?’’ 

‘‘T have been on it.’”’ This silenced him 
and he beat a mute, inglorious retreat. 

I paid my bill, proffered the chamber- 
maid fifty cents, which she accepted reluc- 
tantly, saying, «‘ La, miss, I hain’t done 
nawthin’ for ye,” and walked down to the 
wharf. Captain Poole was waiting im- 
patiently, thé mainsail hoisted, the jib 
ready to raise. A sandy-haired young 
man was the crew, and I can truthfully 
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say he never once looked at me on the 
trip, whether because he cherished some 
ideal along shore, or feared basilisk pro- 
pensities on my part I cannot say. 

‘‘Got a sight of truck with ye,”’ said 
the captain as he grasped the tiller, and 
we shot out of the harbor past the anchored 
fishing schooners and small craft, out by 
two little islands to the open sea. « Cal’- 
late to make a long stop?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know.’’ He made me sit on 
his coat and was so genially inquisitive 
I could not chill him. 

«That pint there is Ocean Grove; 
prayer-meeting folks settled it fust, but 
t'ain’t so religious now, for some New York 
folks bought cottages there and land went 
up consederble. That’s Mouse island ; 
that stun house was built by a man from 
up the Sheepscot but it took all his money 
and other folks got it, which is ginerelly 
the way with them that’s got a desire to 
have the biggest house in town. Skow- 
hegan folks built the wooden hotel—it’s a 
sightly spot, ain’t it? That island ’way 
out there used ter be owned by Squire 
Greenough, he moved over t’Bay to die, 
but he was so fond of the island that he 
left word in his will he was to be buried 
in sand from there, which they done, fetch- 
ing it over in skows. Pemaquid light,’’ 
continued the captain, pointing with his 
thumb while he jammed the tobacco in his 
pipe with his little finger. «« Fisherman’s 
island that, an’ them little brown islands 
where the sea is breakin’ is the Hypo- 
crites ; lots of wrecks on ’em onc’t, but 
they've got a bellbuoy there now that 
rings when the sea’s high ; sounds mourn- 
ful when it’s dark, I tell ye. Got to tack 
in a minute an’ you keep a lookout, for 
that boom’s narsty when she jibes.”’ 

Passing us on that ocean thoroughfare, 
sweeping silently, majestically seaward, 
were great fishing schooners high out of 
water, with wide spread of canvas to 
catch every breath of wind. Bronzed faces 
looked at us with friendly interest, and 
various inquiries to the captain as to signs 
of mackerel showed his judgment was 
much respected. 

‘«« They’re catchin’ mack’rel out Monhe- 
gan way,"’ explained the captain ; «hain’t 
been none afore for years nor cod neither ; 
as for porgies they’re clean gone, hain’t 
a fact'ry runnin’. Guess the summer 
folks is glad, for the smells used to be 
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awful, though they said it was healthy. 
Fish is jest as skittish as wimmen, you 
think you’ve got ’em and ’fore you know 
it they’re off up Alaska way ; no countin’ 
on ’em.”’ 

‘« Thank you,’’ I laughed. 

‘‘IT see you over t’Bay when you was a 
fat little gal with curls; knowed yer pa; 
he didn’t jibe with the folks there, leetle 
toppy, and was one of them quiet kind, 
while folks mostly liked a shoutin’ preach- 
er. They got down on your ma too; they 
ginerelly do pick on parsons’ wives, but 
she’s thought a deal of to the island. 
You've allus lived with the Andrews con- 
nection, hain’t you?”’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ I said coldly—the captain’s in- 
terest was growing offensive. ‘Is that 
Monhegan ?’’ 

«« Beyond’s the island; that black rock’s 
Manana; that’s a foghorn, the funnel 
thing; there’s one over on Seguin, sounds 
like they was callin’ to one another when 
it’s thick. You'll hear it asight on Mon- 
hegan. Think they will give you the me- 
grims, them foghorns?”’ 

«It’s a foregone conclusion,’’ I said 
gravely. He looked at me slyly; I re- 
membered I was in the land of Artemus 
Ward and Bill Nye and marvelled a little 
how the quaintest, best American humor 
should have come from so bleak a soil. 

Weswept past 
a high black 
cliff with a line 
of breakers clat- 
tering at its 
base and the 
captain sprang 
to his feet. 
“We'll fetch 
harbor on the 
next tack ; tend 
jib!’’ he shout- 
ed and the crew, 
who might 
have been a si- 
lent mariner 
straight from 
the phantom 
ship, held the 
jib sheets await- 
ing the word. 
The freshening 
wind lifted us 
high above the 
waves as they 
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towered before us fringed with an angry 
curl of foam. 

«If we part a warp we’ll be swept clean 
out to sea,’’ said the captain cheerfully. 
“It’s ugly gettin’ in with the wind this 
way. Le’ go!’’ The boom rolled heav- 
ily over with a swift flap of canvas, the jib 
shrilly followed, the boat quivered like a 
runaway steed suddenly checked. Then 
the empty sails filled and back we dashed, 
coming with flying spray through a nar- 
row entrance between the frowning walls 
of Manana and the sloping shores of Mon- 
hegan. In the harbor a smooth sea swell 
rocked the anchored dories and fishing 
sloops. 

On the heights of Monhegan were a 
cluster of houses, one big square mansion 
especially occupying a commanding site. 
On the wharves were fish houses and on 
the shelving beach were small punts used 
to convey fish from the anchored fleet. On 
one wharf a number of fishermen awaited 
our approach, looking at me with kindly 
interest as we drew near. They were all 


* elderly men with bronzed, wrinkled faces 


and frosty beards. One of the number 
caught the painter and swung it overa 
piling. 

«« Tide’s so low you'll have to climb the 
ladder,’’ said the captain anxiously. 

‘«I don’t mind that at all. What shall I 


I STOPPED FOR A MOMENT BY THE STONE WALL. 
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pay you?’’ How my heart beat now ; how 
I dreaded that landing and the afterwards. 

«« Cap’n Payson’s settled, thankee ; hope 
you’ ll comeand see Mis Poole sometimes.”’ 

«I shall be very glad to come,”’ I said, 
and resolutely ascended the ladder. With 
the courtesy of a Raleigh the captain 
turned his back and the mysterious crew 
vanished into the depths of the boat. 
Someone lifted me to my feet on the wharf 
—a tall old man with a long white beard 
and deep-set brown eyes; honest, kindly 
eyes that made one wish to know the 
man, for surely they were the windows to 
anoble soul. He held my hand in a close, 
firm grasp. 

‘‘T am Abner Payson, Miss Andrews, 
and I am very glad to welcome you to our 
home.”’ 

He met me with simple dignity and 
kindness ; my lips trembled. Oh, Mrs. 
Page, you were right, I had no repose of 
manner. 

‘«‘I—I am glad to meet you,’’ I stam- 
mered, and blessed the crew, for he sud- 
denly appeared with my handbag, which 
he gave to me with an avoiding look and 
saved me further embarrassment. 

‘‘T brought down the ox cart for your 
trunks,”’ said the captain, a twinkle in his 
eyes ; ‘‘ there are no horses on the island.”’ 

‘«« She’s got a load for it,’’ grinned Cap- 
tain Poole, appearing over the side of the 
wharf like a nautical Jack-in-the-box. 

He called upon his neighbors to assist 
him with my baggage, and I realized with 
a blush of shame that the possessor of 
wealth may become a burden upon a com- 
munity. I hastily followed the captain 
across the wharf up over a road where we 
sank ankle deep in crushed shells. 

‘‘There are none of the fine things 
you’re used to in my house,”’ said Captain 
Payson quietly, «but we can make you 
comfortable and you're very welcome. 
Helen has set a store by your coming.”’ 

Helen! It shocked me to hear him call 
her that, to speak so familiarly. I looked 
at his worn and faded clothing, the bat- 
tered straw hat on his white hair, his tall, 
lean frame and the clumsy boots that 
clumped along the road. I thought of 
the portrait of my father in my uncle’s 
house, the fine aristocratic features, the 
soft curling hair, the look of elegance and 
refinement, and this man in contrast. 
Mrs. Page said my mother had low tastes 
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and my father ruined his life in marrying 
her. Now I know there can be no tongue 
so bitter and malignant as that of an old 
woman who is an aristocratic family con- 
nection but a penniless hanger-on. 

An overpowering fishy odor came from 
some sheds we passed and later I learned 
all the wharves were permeated with the 
smell of fish in different stages of decay ; 
nor is it a pleasant thing. I had an idea 
my mother would be like that good soul 
in the cars. I set my teeth hard; I had 
no yearnings nor instinctive recognition 
that comes to the long-lost child in melo- 
drama on beholding the long-lost parent. 
My world had rather been that of genteel 
comedy, where to show any excess of feel- 
ing is ludicrous. 

‘«Been catching a sight of mackerel,’ 
said the captain, pointing to a big hogs- 
head full of dark, greasy stuff; «that’s 
clean full. I caught two bar’ls in three 
days ; used to be wuth fourteen dollars a 
bar’1, wuth thirty now, and most of mine 
was extras.”’ 

Thirty dollars! Why, I spent that for 
one of my summer hats. My bonbon bill 
was forty dollars in two months. I felta 
curious dislike for him, he was so detesta- 
bly cheerful over his mackerel. 

‘‘Who lives in that big, square house? 
it looks more like—like something than 
the rest here,’’ I asked rudely. 

«« That was built nigh a century ago by 
Colonel Jenison, who came ofa fine old 
Boston family. His wife was an Eyetalian 
woman and I guess he’d quarrelled with 
his folks on account of her; he owned a 
good part of the island onc’t ; there’s only 
left of the name now his two great-gran’- 
children, Paul and Letty. She’s gone in 
consumption ; wore herself out taking care 
of her father and mother, who was sick a 
long while. She was a faithful daughter 
to the last. We miss her a good deal to 
meeting, she used to sing so well ; summer 
folks said she would be a great singer if 
she could study and have a chance, but 
she never complained, seemed just con- 
tented to stay here and make the old 
folks happy.”’ 

The captain nodded as we passed the 
house, and I saw in the window, framed 
in the narrow pane, a pale, girlish face 
brightened by dark eyes, and a frail, tiny 
hand waved a greeting. I turned away, 
feeling more utterly alone than before. 
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What part had I in these people’s lives, 
sunless and dreary like bleak Manana? 
What liking had I for their rock-bound 
duty and noble patience ? 

We went up a narrow lane between pict- 
uresque stone walls, the only thorough- 
fare the island possessed, and it was at 
times made dreadful to me by reflective 
cows who eyed me with languid inter- 
est, that I took for animated defiance. 
There were neat gray cottages along the 
way, one painted white, where three 
plump black cats were basking on the 
doorstep. 

‘« That’s Josh Poole’s,’’ said the captain 
as we left the lane and went up on the 
highest point near the harbor, where there 
was a little weather-beaten cottage with 
sloping roof and tiny windows, standing 
so exposed that every winter gale must 
have made a target of it. Trees on Mon- 
hegan had a wild, wind-blown look and 
the scraggy firs seemed to be clinging to 
the fence, while two soldierly lilacs that 
guarded the door, with its rusty brass 
knocker, had a brave air of patient en- 
deavor to maintain their positions. This 


poor place had been my mother’s home 


for long years. I followed the captain 
into the tiny hall, over a bright painted 
floor past a narrow crooked stairway to a 
closed door. My heart beat so I could 
hardly breathe. 

The captain ushered me into a large, 
sunny room where there were a cooking 
stove, shining dishes in the glass cup- 
boards, a general air of warmth and com- 
fort, and two canary birds hanging in the 
windows. I saw, as ina fog, a sofa near 
a tall old clock with a peeping moon face 
over the dial, and on the sofa a slight 
figure that seemed to be making an effort 
to rise and greet me. I went hastily for- 
ward. Two tiny hands caught mine, and 
I had not removed my glove. I stooped 
and kissed her cheek, soft as a baby’s, with 
a faint odor of violets to it. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you, mother,”’ I 
said, and how cold and strange my voice 
was ; yet my turbulent blood flooded face 
and neck and choked my speech. 

My mother released my hand with a 
pathetic cry. ‘‘I knew it, Abner, oh, I 
knew it would be so. I lost my baby for- 
ever when he took her away. She is a 
stranger to me, a beautiful woman with 
the grace and elegance wealth gives, not 
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of my world, not of my world! It was 
cruel to bring you here, cruel, Marcia !’’ 

She sank back weeping piteously. Out- 
side came a rumbling of heavy wheels. 

‘« My trunks are coming.’’ [I blessed 
them then, which is more than Captain 
Poole did.] ‘I will go and see to my 
things. I am only making my mother 
worse. I will leave her a little while.”’ 

I went hastily out. The captain, red and 
perspiring, hailed me joyfully and assured 
me we would have to take the side of the 
house out to get them in. I believe to 
this day the size and weight and the 
amount of my baggage is a local tradition 
on Monhegan. We decided upon baskets, 
and so, outside the door, in full view of 
the inhabitants, I unpacked my belong- 
ings and, assisted by the captain, carried 
them up the narrow stairs. A number of 
pretty children who had been viewing the 
proceeding with interest finally volun- 
teered aid and burdened themselves with 
bric-a-brac. They were led by an apple- 
cheeked boy with big blue eyes, called 
Lige, whom the captain told me was “ his 
gran’son and a terrible tyke for mis- 
chief.”’ 

The trunks stowed in the cellar, my 
wardrobe on the floor, I set about putting 
to rights. They had given me three 
rooms with quaint sloping ceilings and 
little windows overlooking the harbor. 
There were open fireplaces in these rooms, 
the floors neatly carpeted with matting, 
and I learned afterwards they had brought 
from the Bay most of the pretty furniture 
that made them so dainty and attractive. 
Surely, I should be grateful for such fore- 
thought and desire to make me happy. 
I did not think before that one could have 
pretty things without great expenditure. 
I paid my small laborers with pennies and 
they ran down to the one store on the 
island where there were seductive sticks 
of pink and white candy preserved in 
glass jars from entire disintegration by 
the damp. 

When the captain called supper from 
below I was surprised how time had gone. 
I was actually rosy cheeked and bright 
eyed, and I had promised myself a good 
cry over my wretched fate. I had felt the 
food in this house would choke me ; now 
I was famishing. I donned a sailor suit, 
my oldest gown, and ran down the stairs. 

The table was neatly set for supper, and 
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my mother was standing in the middle of 
the room awaiting my arrival. She was 
very pale and tremulous, but how fair and 
sweet in her soft blue gown, with delicate 
lace at her wrists and neck, and her pretty 
gray hair coiled smoothly, with littlecling- 
ing curls on her forehead. I stood a mo- 
ment looking at her; she was as dainty 
as Dresden china. I thought of the fat 
and fussy dowagers in my world, of Clara 
Dean’s mother, how she had to lace and 
how red her face got after dinner. I would 
have given a great deal then to have had 
them see her; that viperous Mrs. Page, 
Clara and all who had slandered her. I 
went forward, stooped, for I am head and 
shoulders taller, and put both my arms 
about her. 

«« Dear little mother, do love me a little, 
if I have been selfish and heartless all the 
years. I did not know, I could not know. 
If you feel ill at ease with me, how must I 
feel when I am a stranger in a strange 
land?”’ 

How fair she was then, with that shy 
smile and the faint color in her cheeks. 

‘« You’ll never beso pritty as your moth- 
er,’’ said the captain, passing me some 
fried mackerel. 

‘«« Daughters never are,”’ I said distantly. 
I found myself eating heartily, and the 
captain was so overcome with mortifica- 
tion on learning I had fasted since break- 
fast that I grew positively agreeable. 

‘««T’ve been cook since Mandy left,’’ he 
said, as we rose from the table; «I’ve 
tried to get regular help, but there was no 
one. The Widder Jackson comes over a 
good deal, but she can’t be depended on, 
for She's liable to spells of independence 
and saying she only comes to accommo- 
date, so you'll have to take hold and 
help.” 

«‘Oh, Abner!” cried my mother, «she 
does not know how ; it is too hard.”’ 

‘« Well, it’s time she learned—she’s twen- 
ty,’’ said the captain, coolly ; «« best begin 
right at first. I'll leave you to do the 
dishes, Marcy, your mother ain’t able. I'll 
have to call you Marcy, for Miss don’t 
come natural. I'm sorry things ain’t so 
pleasant, but make the best of ’em and you 
won't be unhappy.”’ 

He put on his coat (he had eaten supper 
in his shirt sleeves), lit a short pipe and 
went out. 

‘« If you will fetch me the pan, I will do 
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the washing,’’ mother said eagerly ; « you 
must not put your pretty hands in dish- 
water.’’ 

For answer I caught her up in my arms 
and laid her on the sofa, and, flushed and 
panting, smiled upon her shocked and 
frightened face. ‘I am of the new gener- 
ation, go to the gymnasium and know 
how to fence, so don’t think I’ve killed 
myself, you tiny mother. You'll have to 
tell me,’’ I said, gathering up the dishes 
gingerly ; «‘I don’t think I ever did this 
sort of work before.’’ 

‘‘You did when you were four years 
old: you climbed on a chair and washed 
and wiped every dish. Your father was 
sick, and you wanted to help ‘ tired mam- 
ma.’ You were the brightest, bravest 
little thing.”’ 

She went on then telling me of my brief 
youth in her care, until I seemed to see 
myself, a fat, curly-haired child, playing 
with a rag doll and sewing patchwork, 
some of which she had kept all the years. 
Oh, mother love that is so sweet, so for- 
giving, so remembering! I finished my 
task and hung up my big apron. I make 
no extraordinary assertion when I say 
this part of my existence on Monhegan 
was extremely hateful to me, andI always 
regarded dish washing as a penance for 
the sins of a frivolous past. 

‘Tam going to bed now,’’ I said ; «can 
I do anything for you ?”’ 

«“No, dear, thank you; Abner always 
attends to my needs; I should feel lost 
without him.’’ 

«Good night,’’ I said coldly, and went 
away. That rough, uncouth fisherman 
preferred to me, her own daughter. I felt 
I hated him and cared nothing for her. 
Upstairs in the dainty sitting room he had 
lighted my lamp and there was a bright 
fire on the hearth. I wavered then: they 
were kind, after all, yet my pillow was wet 
with my homesick tears, and all night 
long the sea thundered along the shore, 
taking in my dreams the far-off echo of 
the roar and turmoil of a great city. 


III. 


For a dreary fortnight I seldom left the 
house. Mrs. Jackson, because of my ar- 
rival, indulged in a declaration of inde- 
pendence, and so there were many house- 
hold tasks for me to do under my mother’s 
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‘““YOU HAVE REALLY COME.” 


direction. What time I had I spent in my 
studio working at old paintings begun in 
New York. The captain, out all day fish- 
ing, was so weary at night he spoke little 
and to him I was but coldly polite. There 
were fish nets drying on the fence, barrels 
of mackerel on the wharves and ill-smell- 
ing scum. Island and house were wrapped 
in an atmosphere of fish. Days were long 
and monotonous, and how my mind went 
back to the gay city, the young people 
I had cared for, my beautiful home, dear 
Uncle Jim, and the round of balls, thea- 
tres, shopping, the opera, all the delights 
of the lives of the wealthy ; here only 
work and quiet days, each like the other, 
enlivened only by the visit of a neighbor. 
Letters were my one pleasure ; the little 
white sloop that brought the mail from 
the Bay was dear to me as Noah’s return- 
ing dove. Captain Poole always waved 
his hat three times if there were letters 
for me, and in my ulster and red cap I 
would run down to Mrs. Poole’s to sit and 
chat with that kindly soul and wait for 
her husband’s coming. The postoffice 
was in their front room and they were very 
proud of their high position. She was the 
dearest old lady in the world, plump and 
smiling, with red cheeks and bright eyes, 


and wore under her neat white cap a 
front of black hair so palpably false it 
had a charm as a concession to fashion 
rather than an attempt to deceive. She 
always formed a procession with her three 
black cats, to whom the island was a par- 
adise, for there were no dogs on it. 

Everybody went to church, and the sec- 
ond Sunday after my arrival the captain, 
very stiff and awkward in his Sunday 
clothes, suggested I should go. I dis- 
dainfully refused. 

‘«T cannot believe in a Providence that 
stranded me here,’’ I said wickedly, to ag- 
gravate him. 

‘«‘That don’t phaze Him none,’’ an- 
swered the captain with unconscious ir- 
reverence. ‘Young folks, afore they’ve 
seen death and disarsters, like to talk that 
way. You don’t gain anything by stay- 
ing indoors. Go out on the headlands 
beyond the lighthouse and see what a 
sightly spot this is. Get fresh air in your 
lungs instead of housing yourself and 
looking on life with jandiced ideas.”’ 

When mother was asleep I took his ad- 
vice. I went down the lane, past the quiet 
cottages with their drawn curtains and air 
of Sabbath quiet that affected even Mrs. 
Poole’s three black cats, for they sat on 




















the step surveying me with their solemn 
green eyes and made no movement to fol- 
low ; past the church, where I heard the 
captain’s voice in prayer; past the fish- 
houses on the wharves and the dories rock- 
ing in the lazy swell that rolled in from the 
sea; up the stony hill by the graveyard, 
where the wind rustled through the with- 
ered grass with a creeping sound, like 
disturbed ghosts seeking their beds. I 
stopped a moment to rest by the light- 
house, a tall tower of stone painted white, 
with two neat white cottages near and 
frost-killed flowers inside the trim fences. 
I looked out on the sea, where sails flitted 
in the sunlight and bright waves glittered 
anda steamer flung a long ribbon of smoke 
across the horizon. I went then down 
across a meadow into a tangled thicket of 
pines and spruce and stunted oaks inter- 
laced with alders and blackberry bushes 
hung with dead-ripe fruit. Nowthere was 
a clear little pool, icy cold, by a mossy 
stone where a spring bubbled up or the 
musical murmur of a brook led me to the 
haunts of ferns. A steep ascent again be- 
yond the marshy land by a narrow path 
through a tangle of pines. Hark! What 
was that? My heart gave a sudden leap 
as the branches rustled, but a melancholy 
‘“‘baa’’ reassured me. I had wandered 
into a select circle of sheep gossips, who 
fled with loud objections. 

Whir, whir, whir, and three crows rose 
from the tree tops and swept on to a 
gnarled pine hung with long gray moss, 
like a weird old man with a waving beard. 
They laughed at me with shrill outcry ; 
they knew all the secrets of the island 
that would take me a lifetime to learn. 
Whenever now I dream of Monhegan, 
mingled with the crashing of the sea, the 
ocean echo in the pines, I seem to hear 
the far, faint baa of the sheep, the hoarse 
outcry of the crows, and the scream of the 
seagull darting like a flash of light across 
the sky. At last, breasting the tangled 
firs, storm-killed, clinging together, palled 
in moss, I reached the headland. 

Straight from the sea rose that mighty 
cliff, black, barren, forbidding, a menace 
to the waves: «‘ Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther.’’ At its base, where the 
sea roared in fury, were jagged rocks 
flung by winter frosts and gales. On the 
right a deep-riven chasm led to a farther 
cliff that gleamed white and shining as if 
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its surface were crystallized sea foam ; on 
the left a series of descents led to a black 
cavern where the tide rumbled in hollow 
tones and a noisy brook clattered down 
from the meadow lands to meet it. 

I stood alone on the headland looking 
down upon the ‘cruel, crawling sea,’’ 
down on the lesser crags that guard the 
island, a mighty granite wall. The shin- 
ing blue above mingled with the shining 
blue below, a brig with white sails set 
passed between, disappearing in majestic 
silence into the awful obscurity of ocean. 

I stood upon a battle field. That scarred 
and seamed old headland had withstood 
the siege of centuries. Led by the warring 
wind the waves followed in long, level 
lines, their white plumes waving, with 
swift and sure advance no finite skill can 
check. For a breath the two foes lie 
quiéscent, the sombre headland shrouded 
in seething seaweed, that drips and clings 
like the locks of drowned women in 
sunken ships. Then comes the charge, 
the crash of battle, the thunder of artillery 
in tide caverns, the boom of lifted bowlders 
and high-reaching clouds of fretted spray. 
Failure, defeat—back reels the foe shat- 
tered and broken, back in whirlpools and 
rivers, in wildest disorder. Back to join 
the orderly phalanx, ‘to renew the charge 
vainly, while the air quivers with the cry 
of the vanquished. ‘‘ Today only is yours, 
our warfare is eternal,’’ is the battle cry 
ofthe conquered. ‘ Day long, night long, 
forever, through dawn and dark, until 
this earth shall be no more."’ 

One generous foe, leaping high in air, 
writhing in death agony, flung a cloud of 
spray set with sunbeams, a wreath of vic- 
tory, across the bleak old headland. 

There was a cosey corner on the cliff 
sheltered from the wind, and here I sat 
and looked out on the sea. Often the fly- 
ing spray touched me with soft caresses 
and the wind lifted my hair lightly as a 
kiss. Sometimes a gull—a shining, pearly 
thing with the hoarse, discordant cry of 
an old mariner worn with storm orders— 
swept past me, and once a solemn-eyed 
sheep came and ate a spear of grass peril- 
ously near the edge of the cliffand thought- 
fully departed. Perhaps I thought of love 
up there alone with sea and sky, the love 
of a lover that had never come to me, and 
yet it is part of woman's life. I must 
be loved to be wooed, and no man had 
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power to quicken my heartbeats at his 
coming. 

«(If I stayed here all my life I should 
be like my hostess at the Bay,’’ I said 
aloud ; and angry that my thoughts could 
soar no higher than a man, I started 
homeward. 

Then it was, coming from the sea, there 
crept a marvellous blue light over the land, 
the shadow of that blue sea and sky. It 
had not the denseness of twilight but 
rather the weird radiance of moonlight. 
I know no word for it save the pallor of 
late afternoon. It was cold and chill, like 
the opening of a tomb; the gnarled old 
trees, the alders and the ragged pines, 
took fantastic shapes, spectral and strange, 
and the bleat of the sheep sounded for- 
lornly sad and far away. Was it the 
herald of winter storms, when the sea 
drifts whiter than the heaped snow waves, 
when the moss-hung trees bend and strive 
like sore beset old men, when the yellow 
eye of the tower alone beholds the desolate 
wastes of snow and the gale-led onslaught 
of the mighty ocean? I watched for a 
moment the curious pallid glow and 
thought of winter nights, the fireside and 
the peace within, the fury and the storm 
without, and the black and heaving sea. 
I thought of the graves under the light—it 
were best to sleep in the quiet earth, not 
tossed to and fro among queer sea mon- 
sters in ocean depths. 

Suddenly across the marsh I saw a fig- 
ure pass along a path, so lightly and gen- 
tly a flock of shelter-seeking sheep main- 
tained their soldierly line quite near him. 
A man, tall and broad-shouldered, walk- 
ing straight and swift. For an instant I 
caught a glimpse of flashing dark eyes, 
red lips and features of such heroic mould 
they might have been cast in bronze ; dark, 
curling hair and a proudly carried head. 
A strange and beautiful face and the fig- 
ure of an old Norseman, mighty and 
strong. He was gone. I looked bewil- 
dered ; the thicket of alders had ingulfed 
him, or had he existed at all? Many 
tragedies of the pioneer had been written 
on this soil; perhaps beneath my feet 
were the ashes of such as he. It was a 
time to see visions, and a spot where surely 
the dead might walk unmolested. Place 
that man among the living, the fishermen ? 
—never. Then, strangely enough, the 
sheep did not flee from him—those scared, 
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shy things—and his eyes, what a curious 
brightness they had, so deeply, darkly 
black. I wanted him to be a ghost, yet 
I cast a frightened look behind, and ran 
upward to the shelter of the tower. The 
meadow was lost in darkness ; in the west 
the last red glow of the setting sun faded 
in chill gray twilight. 

Above me now flared a gleam of light, 
as if it had caught the last beam of the 
sun in one round, flaming eye. Slowly it 
swung around in its appointed circle over 
land and sea. I thought of that star of 
hope to ships in danger, of its glitter in 
eyes of drowning men as they sank in 
black waters, praying it shone from Para- 
dise. 

I stopped a moment by the stone wall 
about the graveyard. Near me was an 
old slate tombstone, the name worn away, 
only a rudely sculptured cross in place of 
the hideous death’s head usually adorning 
such melancholy reminders. Tradition 
hath it an unknown sailor was buried 
there. He was found on Lobster beach, 
clothed in rare and costly raiment. Mrs. 
Poole said her mother had a piece of his 
silken sash in a quilt that she would show 
to me sometime. 

‘‘Is your grave empty, I wonder?’’ I 
said, half aloud. ‘That certainly was 
you out there, and you must in life have 
been more than a common sailor ; there is 
a story you had on your drowned body a 
golden crucifix, and that was why they 
carved the cross on your headstone. You 
were a Christian mariner,.you did not 
sail with Captain Kidd; and if I might 
but call up your ghost to keep me com- 
pany, rare the rambles we'd have over this 
island.’’ 

I snatched a brier from the rose tangle 
on the grave and ran down the hill. It 
was quite dark when I reached home, and 
the captain and mother were worried about 
me. In the mirror over the mantel I 
saw myself, bright-eyed and radiant. I 
thought of that haunting line of Tenny- 
son : 


“*My love has talked with rocks and trees.” 


‘I kept your supper hot,’’ the captain 
said, in his slow way; ‘‘ Helen said you’d 
gone out.’’ 

‘« Your hands are so cold. Where have 
you been ?’’ mother asked, clinging to me 
in that fond way of hers. 
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‘‘I have been blind where now I see,”’ 
I laughed, and all that evening made mer- 
ry. I sat by the stove and sang old 
songs, ‘‘Nancy Lee,’ ‘‘Rocked in the 
cradle of the deep’’ and the « Lights far 
out at sea.’’ The captain joined in the 
chorus in so excellent a bass voice I knew 
he had «sung in the choir’’ in his youth. 

Life was not so dreary to me after that 
day, for Mother Nature took me to her 
heart. Forgetting myself, my woes, I 
studied her and looked with larger vision 
on the changing sea, the story of tree and 
brook and the quiet places on the heights 
where human beings seemed of so little 
moment. 

I often rose to help the captain cook his 
early breakfast by lamplight, and at the 
door, as his majestic figure disappeared 
below the hill, watched the red sunrise 
flare across the sky bringing sparkling life 
to the sad-colored sea. I felt the inspira- 
tion of the new dawn and worked at my 
painting for hours. Sometimes I would 
take my easel and sketchbook to the 
headland and with my lunch in a basket 
spend the day in solitude. 

One stormy morning, however, feeling 
unusually good-tempered, I invited the 
captain up to my studio; he accepted will- 
ingly, he was always eager to please me. 
Of course he praised everything, I knew he 
would, because my mother had done so. 
It grew monotonous ; so I expressed my 
opinion on each sketch, freely admitting 
the faults; he said nothing, only there 
was a twinkle in his brown eyes. Then 
I brought out some of my Monhegan work; 
this he criticised freely, until in some heat 
I flung on my easel what I considered my 
best work. 

I had many sketches of my Viking 
ghost as matador, nobleman, pirate, bandit 
and cowboy, even in a modern dress suit. 
He was mine and I could make him beau- 
tiful, but he was at his best in this picture. 
I painted the sea off the headland, a fish- 
ing boat in the wind’s eye, the sail idle, 
the waves rising high and, low-hanging, 
fleecy clouds against the brilliant blue 
sky. 

The Viking was in fisherman's cos- 
tume, his blue shirt open at the throat, 
his head bared, his hair blowing in the 
wind. In his beautiful eyes was fierce de- 
termination, while his lips had a cruel 
curve showing the tips of white teeth. 
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With upraised boathook he struggled 
with a monstrous shark that had become 
entangled in his net and, half in the boat, 
sought to free itself. 

‘« What do you think of that?’’ I asked 
triumphantly. 

The captain pushed his hat on the back 
of his head, shifted his pipe and asked ir- 
relevantly : 

‘‘ Who's the feller all them pictures is 
taken of ?’’ 

‘‘No one here at all,’’ I said quickly ; 
‘«no one that you could possibly know; a 
dead man, a Viking ; I just invented him.’’ 

‘« Wanter know,” said the captain dryly. 

‘‘Isn’t the boat good—all right nauti- 
cally, I mean? ’’ 

‘‘Them sheets oughter be loose, you’ve 
made ’em farst. Looks like my yawl.”’ 

‘It is,’’ I answered with modest pride ; 
‘cand the fish now, is he not good ?”’ 

‘« Depends,”’ said the captain with ag- 
gravating slowness, ‘‘on what kind you 
was painting.”’ 

‘«Why, ashark, of course ; odd, too, there 
was one stranded on Lobster beach; a big, 
ill-smelling thing. I had to tie my nose 
up in my handkerchief when I painted it.”’ 

‘Well, I'd call it a horse mackerel,’’ 
said the captain apologetically, «« but you 
painters have a right to paint what you 
wanter. Why, a woman author a couple of 
years ago writ us up as not knowing how 
to read nor never going off the island, 
when there’s forty newspapers taken here, 
and hardly a man that hasn’t made a v’y- 
age across seas in his prime. They brile 
lobsters alive on the main and they brile 
us in literature about the same way long’s 
it reads artistic and is printed in words 
that looks like hen tracks.’’ 

««That’s your dialect,’’ I laughed; « but 
my fish; I suppose you are grinning in 
your sleeve at me.”’ 

‘«Truly, I ain’t, Marcy; now here’s the 
way to draw a shark, like that.”’ 

Holding my drawing book against 
his knee, he drew a good outline of a 
shark, showing me in a moment my mis- 
take. 

‘I forgot their queer mouths,” I said, 
looking over his shoulder in reluctant ad- 
miration; ‘‘ but you draw very well.’’ 

‘«« Fishing’s my trade,’’ he said soberly, 
though his eyes had a laugh in them as 
he clattered downstairs. The captain 
always had some reserves to discomfit me. 
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IV. 


Some days later on passing the square 
mansion I could no longer withstand the 
pleading glance from the window, so I reso- 
lutely opened the gate and sounded the 
rusty knocker. The door was opened so 
suddenly I was aware the person had been 
watching for me ; everybody on Monhegan 
looks out of the window at a passer, there 
are so few. A tall, sallow woman with 
pale blue eyes and faded hair screwed 
into a pug regarded me with the wan 
agitation that characterizes the Widow 
Jackson. Both were lean and long of limb, 
skimpy of gown and weirdly alike. 

«« Mrs. Jackson ?’’ I hesitated. 

«TI be.’”’ 

‘«« But you are—no, certainly you are not 
our Mrs. Jackson? ’”’ 

‘« That’s Lizer—we were born twin. I 
live here. I’m Mis Nathan Jackson, she’s 
Mis William ; married cousins ; she lost 
her man coasting.’’ 

‘«Coasting,’’ I 


repeated, wondering 


what prompted a man of ripe understand- 
ing to risk his life on the steep hills of 


Maine. 

‘‘Goin’ from the Bay to Bosting in a 
schooner in the coasttrade. Nathan was 
drownded off Pemaquid pint in a squall, 
comin’ in the mail boat. ou can see the 
very place from the lighthouse there. He 
washed ashore a week later, and folks 
couldn’t hardly recognize him he’d turned 
so black.”’ 

She held me with her glittering eye and 
I was forced to listen. 

‘« This is a sad country,’’ I said drearily, 
‘«¢« the sea is so cruel and yet the men love 
ge 

‘««’ Cause they’ re born to it ; their fathers 
afore ’em did. Wanter see Letty, I take it. 
You'll do her a sight of good. Sheain’t 
long for this world; her days is a’ready 
numbered. Letty, here’s Mis Cap’n Pay- 
son’s dater come to visit awhile.”’ 

She ushered me into a square, high- 
ceilinged room where a cheerful open fire 
was burning on a broad hearth flanked by 
shining andirons and brass fender. On 
the mantel above it were rare sea shells, 
a tiny model of a ship and two vases from 
China worth their weight in gold. The 
carpet, faded and worn, had been costly 
once, and the threadbare velvet furniture 
might have adorned a Beacon-street man- 


sion in colonial days. Fine paintings 
hung over the quaint flowered paper and 
many family portraits in antique cos- 
tumes bore artists’ names yet remem- 
bered. One portrait caught my attention 
and fascinated me each time I saw it. 
Later I learned it was the Italian wife the 
colonel had brought to this distant isle, 
forsaking kindred and friends for her sake. 
A beautiful, oval face, framed in dark 
ringlets, and eyes so deeply dark, so pas- 
sionate, so full of fire they haunted one 
forever. A handsome piano and a rose- 
wood music stand were the only incon- 
gruities in that old-time room that took 
one back two generations. In the poorest 
home on Monhegan—and how exquisitely 
neat they all were—you were sure of a 
kindly welcome, soI went forward with 
outstretched hand. 

«You have really come,’’ the sick girl 
cried eagerly; ‘‘oh, how gladI am. I have 
longed so to talk with you, to see you 
nearer. Let Mrs. Nathan take yourcloak 
and cap. Sit down beside me. I can- 
not leave my chair. How big and tall 
you are and your hand is so firm and 
strong.’’ 

«“‘T have felt ashamed of myself often 
passing here,’’ I said, sitting by her side, 
‘cand yet I have had such ugly moods I 
was not pleasant company.”’ 

How pretty she was! With her soft dark 
eyes, a heritage from the Italian great- 
grandmother, her short wavy hair and her 
dainty crimson gown with its trimming 
of lace, she did not look like a daughter 
of the soil. She had, alas, that rare and 
fragile beauty that often comes with the 
dread scourge of New England, consump- 
tion, that devastates the farmhouses and 
the village homes, taking always the best 
and dearest. 

‘« You cannot have always lived on the 
island?’’ I said abruptly. 

She smiled a little. «No, I have been 
on the main to school, but I was born here 
and I love my island. I know all its 
secrets, and such lovely places—how I 
would like to show them to you; such 
views of the sea and rocks, and where the 
best ferns grow and the flowers. Do you 
know, I am glad you have come to visit 
those places, to show them they still have 
one to love them.’’ 

I laid my sketchbook in her lap and 
she looked eagerly at my work. 
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“IT SETS ONE TO THINKING AND LONGING.” 


«« You have found so many of them and 
you can write them here, but I had only 
heart pictures. Does not Mother Nature 
comfort one? Forgive me if I say it, but 
your face has no longer that heartbroken 
look it had when first you came, and I see 
you laugh and talk tothe children. Why, 
Lige Poole won’t go to bed until the mail 
boat is in, because you will come for your 
letters and he can see you.”’ 

«And have me tell him stories,”’ I 
laughed. 

«See, you have drawn my headland ; is 
it not majestic, and the white cliff and the 
tide cavern? What a place in storms, the 
waves nearly at the top and the earth fairly 
quivering under their thunder! Here is 
my favorite place, you have found it, too ; 
and to think I can see it here, I, who said 
good-by to it long ago. There is the 
sandy beach, the reefs where the spray 
breaks like a fountain, the long meadow 
slope where the trees all bend one way, 
driven by the dreadful northeast gales in 
winter. And that mound in the fore- 
ground, do you know what it is? Wecall 
it trailing yew ; it grows on no other land 
about here. It looks like juniper, but lies 
flat on the ground branch after branch, 
making the softest bed. See, I have some 
of it here.”’ 

She tossed a bit in my lap. 

‘‘T went to sleep on that yew once,”’ I 
said, ‘and when I woke a solemn sheep 
was feeding right at my feet, wondering, 
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no doubt, what 
manner of un- 
pleasant thing I 
was. I tell you 
what I would like 
to do for you, 
paint you that 
place ; the colors 
are so much bet- 
ter. Would you 
care for it?’’ 

‘‘ Would I—I, who can never 
go there again! Oh, Marcia— 
may I call you that, it’s such a 
pretty name ?—how often I have 
built my castles in the air there, 
lying on the yew, looking at the 
distant white sails flitting past ! 
I dreamed of a ship coming for 
me to bear me away to a bright 
and beautiful world ; little did I 
think the ship would come to 
take me to the unknown country. AndI 
have lived such a little while.’’ 

She was crying then and I knelt down 
and put my arms around her, but there 
was no comforting word for me to say. 

‘‘T am very wrong,”’ she said, trying to 
smile, «‘ for I have had a life of love and 
kindness, never a harsh word; that is 
something. A little life of love. It is 
only that the 1ew country is unknown 
and I must go alone.’’ 

I went to the piano and began to play 

some pretty things I remembered, and 
then, as I saw her listening, bright-eyed 
and pleased, I sang for her a ballad or 
two, ending with the «‘ Lights far out at 
sea.”’ 
«IT think of that at night when the tower 
light rolls his yellow eye over the land, 
and far across the waves those other lights 
shine out, Seguin, Pemaquid, Fisherman’s 
island and the rest—you must know them 
all by name.’’ 

‘«Oh, yes,’’ she said dreamily. ‘How 
sweet that was ! the sunset gates are open 
wide—TI like to think of that, the gates into 
brightness and glory. Weare very prayer- 
ful folks here; most people are who live 
near the sea. It makes one earnest and 
thoughtful. 1 wish sometimes you would 
go to church and help them with the sing- 
ing ; the men have such lovely voices—- 
and then it makes one feel at peace with 
the world to go there.”’ 

“TI will,’’ I said, kissing her good-by, 
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«« I am sure I need to be at peace with my- 
self.’’ 

We began a friendship that day that 
lasted until the sunset gates opened wide 
for the passing of her white soul. What 
a rare friend she was! she knew so much 
of books and music and was so sensible 
and true, so full of the quaint wit of New 
England, so merry with all her pain. I 
had not met her brother, for he was out 
fishing in the mornings when I visited 
her, and I never spoke of him. I hada 
cowardly fear that he would be uncouth 
and ignorant, and I did not want to feel 
again my old distaste for people not of 
my world. She—she would have graced 
a throne. 

One evening I went down to the beach 
to see the boats come in. It was just sun- 
set; Manana stood out bleak and black 
against the glowing sky while a file of 
sheep crossed the ridge, each a silhouette 
picture. The little white-winged boats 
came fluttering into the harbor like a 
flock of chickens in a barnyard. It was 
quite dark when they anchored and some 
boys, among them Lige, very proud and 
brave at being alone in a boat, went out 
in punts to bring the fish ashore. I rec- 
ognized the captain when he came, by 
his tall figure and the sheen of his white 
beard. He leaped into the fringe of surf 
curling along the sand and dragged his 
punt high up. The beach was dotted now 
with lanterns like a swarm of fireflies. 

«Ts that you, Marcy ?”’’ called the cap- 
tain. «I'll be bound you ain’t got your 
rubbers on.”’ 

«Yes, I have,’’ I answered, following 
him and another man as they carried the 
loaded punt up to the fishhouse. The fish 
gleamed like gold and silver in the light— 
and how pretty mackerel are with the 
dark blue lines on their backs and their 
clean smooth sides. ‘‘How many did 
you get?”’ 

«« Fifty-six ; lots of em extras, too. Paul 
Jenison got seventy.”’ 

‘««So he’s a fisherman,’’ I said scorn- 
fully. 

‘« When there's fish,’’ laughed the cap- 
tain. 

Someone passed me, dragging a boat 
over the sand. 

«« That you, Paul?’’ called the captain ; 
‘come over to my table; room for two.’’ 

The captain gave me the lantern ; 
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with reluctant curiosity I turned its light 
on the newcomer. He was the Viking! The 
captain whistled «‘ Nancy Lee’’ under his 
breath. I saw in the flesh that beautiful 
face, the deep, dark eyes—why, they were 
Letty’s own eyes with another expression 
—the bronze skin and close curling hair. 
I had been a goose, and yet—but I could 
not give up my dead sailor ; I visited his 
grave every time I passed. What right 
had this man to be alive? I felt hurt and 
angry. 

“I guess you two ain’t acquainted,”’ 
said the captain cheerfully; ‘this is 
Marcy, Paul, you know of her from Letty.’’ 

«« And I am very grateful to her,’’ said 
the young man; ‘‘ how thankful for her 
kindness I cannot find words to say.”’ 
He began turning the fish out on the 
table with a bucket. I held the lantern 
and the captain sharpened a knife. 
Then both men began slitting the mack- 
erel and scooping them out with their 
hands. I wondered what Clara Dean 
would say ; what a cold glance she would 
cast upon such grimy creatures, as if they 
were worms ; yet I think it would please 
her to see me washing dishes. 

Just back of us were the fishhouses, 
that gave out a strong, offensive odor ; 
the planks around were slimy with scum, 
and the foul refuse from the previous 
catch, not yet carried away by the tide, lay 
around our feet. I thought Mr. Jenison 
would show some awkwardness at my 
presence, especially when engaged in such 
work, but he went coolly on as if I were 
not there at all. I wondered if he could 
waltz—girls do like a tall partner. Ina 
dim-lit conservatory for a flirtation he 
would be adorable, that is, if he were in 
our set. Woman like, I thought of a flir- 
tation, he was so handsome, but a fisher- 
man might be terribly in earnest. 

«Don’t this make you sick, Marcy ?”’ 
said the captain anxiously ; « t’aint pritty 
work.’’ 

‘‘No, it’s fun to watch you, you work 
so fast.”’ 

‘I’m nawthin’ to Josh Poole ; hecan slit 
sixty mackerel a minute—we have to work 
farst or they get soft.’’ 

‘«« You see, Miss Andrews,’’ said Jenison, 
‘‘that fishing has a prosaic side. We are 
heroic figures to a young lady sketching 
on the headland, as we toss about in our 
little boats on rather big waves ; but take 




















us ashore and we're unwieldy, fishy creat- 
ures.”’ 

In sheer malice I went to his side of the 
table, regarding his horrid work with in- 
tense interest. He went steadily on, never 
looking at me. 

‘‘Did you ever catch a shark, Paul ?’’ 
asked the captain soberly. 

I set the lantern down with a bang and 
disappeared in the darkness. The captain 
always had the best of me. 

‘‘T never thought of telling Paul,’’ he 
said later; ‘‘don’t you think it for the 
world ; I was jest teasing you. Besides, 
that man you painted was some sort of a 
make-up; ghost; wan’t it? I think you 
said he was a Viking.”’ 

The captain and I continuing friendly, 
I rose at dawn one morning to go fishing 
with him. Mother was rapidly improv- 
ing, and our Mrs. Jackson, conciliated 
with a pattern of my best gown and vari- 
ous small articles of female adornment, 
which she carefully packed away in 
camphor, came often to the house and did 
penance for me. It was quite dark when 
we went to the wharf, but we met her on 
the way ; she always came at such un- 
earthly hours I used to doubt if she went 
to bed at all, but spent the night a limp 
and sunbonneted ghost wandering about 
the island. She gave me a leave-taking 
look when I told her I was going fishing, 
said gloomily, ‘‘I guess you ain’t never 
suffered from newralgy, hev you?’’ and 
passed us. 

The beach was dotted with lanterns. A 
fisherman got into his boat near us, call- 
ing a cheery ‘‘ Good morning,’’ and why on 
earth I should suddenly feel a deeper in- 
terest in the world and fishing then was a 
matter of marvel tome. Beyond the quiet 
harbor the sea was very rough, for the wind 
had blown freshly all night. The captain 
rowed with a noble stroke, however, and I 
steered according to his directions. The 
dawn came as we rounded the. island, a 
sudden change from sad-colored gray toa 
faint rosy flush that deepened into copper 
and gold, glowing and glorious, as if flung 
from a mighty caldron of boiling steel ; 
bright little clouds floated across the sky, 
pink and pearl and softest amber. Whata 
joyous air there was, so fresh, so buoyant, 
so full of life and hope; but the early 
morning in a city, how cheerlessitis. In 
lark alleys queer night creatures creep to 
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hide from the light; everything oozes 
filth and damp, and only up town, where 
the sons of the soil have labored for the 
rich, is a clean-swept, fragrant world. A 
brig sailed past, her canvas dipped in 
golden light. 

“It sets one thinking and longing,’’ 
said the captain, resting his oars, rolling 
up one sleeve that had slipped down over 
his mighty bronzed arm ; ‘ay, it sets one 
to longing. A man gets to love a noble 
vessel like that as if she were human ; but 
I chose my parth, and I don’t sorrow for 
it.’’ 

He bent to his oars again, and soon we 
were beyond the headland, tossing just 
outside the breakers, a little way from 
where they lifted that cruel curl of foam 
and thundered forward. I thought wist- 
fully of my cosey corner high on the black 
cliff. Truly, «they that go down to the 
sea in ships’’ are to be prayed for. The 
captain was calmly fixing his lines, and 
when that pitching boat stood straight up 
I said never a word. I looked him right 
in the eye.‘ This is awfully jolly,’’ I 
said. 

He smiled, and set me some lines, watch- 
ing keenly that we drifted no nearer the 
shore, putting us right with a few powerful 
strokes. The water was alive with silver 
gleams swiftas mercury. One of my lines 
quivered, grew taut, and with a little 
scream of delight I pulled it in. 

«Oh, kill him quick !’’ I cried ; «such 
a big, fat fellow ; it's an extra, I’m sure, 
and I caught the first one.’’ 

‘It is an extra, sure,’’ said the captain 
with pride. «‘‘ You shall come every day 
you wanter ; but you’ll have to let him 
die—fish don’t feel nawthin’.’’ 

I thought of Henry Bergh, but another 
bite took up my attention, and so I wor- 
ried no more. When the bait gave out a 
bit of red rag caught them as well, for 
they positively flung themselves upon the 
hook as if they had lived their allotted 
time and meant toend it. All that morn- 
ing Mr. Jenison fished near our boat, but 
made no effort to come nearer or to in- 
dulge in any conversation. He had good 
manners for a fisherman; he never in- 
truded, but—well, I should never have 
looked at him at all, I am sure, if it were 
not for his likeness to-his Italian great- 
grandmother. I studied him as an artis- 
tic possibility. 
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After that we had days of stormy 
weather, not half so dreary and tempest- 
uous as my moods. Three long weeks, 
and no letter from New York ; not a line 
from Uncle Jim. Captain Poole greeted 
me each evening, when I went to his house 
in my disappointing quest, with kindly 
meant condolence, and Lige would lay 
his rosy cheek against mine and hug me 
with his chubby arms. Oh, me! what 
bitter tears I shed going home in the dark- 
ness and in my studio alone. I was ex- 
iled and forgotten. Monhegan had be- 
come my St. Helena. I felt I should die 
in banishment. 

One evening, weary of the house, the 
memories of happy nights in my city 
home recalled by every passing hour tolled 
by the old clock with its hollow tones, I 
fled from the house. I wandered through 
the village up to the lighthouse. Below 


was the graveyard, the headstones gleam- 
ing white in the soft glow. What a rest- 
ing place for a mariner, so near the guide 
of other days ! 

I stepped inside the wall close to the 
grave of the unknown sailor. 


He had 
ceased to feel the bitterness of life when 
he drifted to this lone place; he cared 
not for his poor clay ; but I—I was alive, 
and my life had been so bright and happy. 
There was no justice in fate, I cried. I 
would go back to New York even if Uncle 
Jim did not send; he would be only too 
glad tohave me. But something held me 
back. I had learned to love my mother, 
and the bonds of love are the heaviest to 
break. 

How dark it was when the light swung 
around the tower ; how quiet ; and thegrass 
tustled as if creeping, creeping steps were 
coming from the old graves below the hill. 
I started to my feet; something caught 
my gown. Was it a dead hand reaching 
from a mound? The world whirled 
around; in a very agony of fear I ran 
shudderingly across the graves, past head- 
stones shining in the returning light, out 
into the road. There was something dark 
and tall there. Heavens! it moved! | 
screamed, and stood trembling ; I could 
not stir, 

‘‘Is that you, Miss Andrews?”’’ in a 
human voice. 

‘«Oh, I’m so glad,”’ I cried hysterical- 
ly, ‘‘that—that you're a live man !’”’ 

‘« Yet you appear to have been seeking 
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a dead man; it’s past twelve, and you 
were brooding over that unknown sailor's 
grave. It’s the witching hour, you know, 
when graves give up their dead.”’ 

‘‘ You frightened me so,’’ I said, cross- 
ly. ‘What right have you to be here at 
such a time? ”’ 

‘I might put that question to you with 
telling effect,'’ Mr. Jenison said coolly. 

‘«I suppose women here think it is 
dreadful to look out of doors after nine 
o'clock ; it wouldn’t be commonplace and 
dreary enough to be proper. Inmy world 
the night is just beginning at twelve.’’ 

‘*Wanter know,’’ he said so soberly I 
knew he was laughing at me. I began to 
walk down the hill. 

‘‘T should never have thought of being 
frightened, but something caught my 
gown. I thought it was a ghost, per- 
haps the dead sailor reaching out of the 
grave.”’ 

‘‘ You can’t blame the poor chap,’’ he 
muttered. 

‘« What did you say ?’’ Very coldly. 

‘« 1—nothing ; that a brier caught your 
dress. Did you ever think how much the 
light means at sea in the blackness of 
ocean and night, that one bright guiding 
star? I have read many coasts by light- 
houses. Think of a lamp going out, the 
expected aid gone ; why, it’s like quench- 
ing the hope of heaven in men’s hearts.”’ 

‘« T suppose all fishermen are pious, from 
being so constantly in danger.’’ 

‘« Maybe ; lonely men are given to think- 
ing, but sailors are a reckless lot. A 
woman kept that lighthouse for nineteen 
years, a strong, brave-hearted creature 
who brought up a large family to be good 
men and women, and never in all those 
years let the lamp of home or of the tower 
go out.”’ 

‘« Where was her husband ?”’ 

‘«Lost at sea. There are more women 
than men in the graveyard ; but speaking 
of ‘drownded men’ makes me think of 
Mrs. Jackson, and that by a circuitous - 
route leads me to ask you why you do not 
come and see Letty, she loves you so. 
God, what sort of a heart have you, you, 
so strong and well, so full of young life, 
that you have no pity for her !’’ 

«¢ How dare you talk to me like that ?”’ 
I cried indignantly. «I ceased going 
because you were at home all the time; 
and then I am not pleasant now, I have 
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suffered so. Oh, I hate this place, I am 
not used to your sort of people, I never 
want to be.”’ . 
‘IT only know you never came to see 
your own mother before you had to,’’ he 
said hotly. 
‘‘IT want to be judged by my peers, not 
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farther from me. We have loved each 
other so. Remember, fishermen are plain 
spoken. Please say you will forgive me 
and be friends.’’ 

‘For Letty’s sweet sake,’’ I said, my 
voice quivering ; ‘and I will go and see 
her, for I love her dearly.” 


‘‘Thank you, and be sure I will keep 
my fishy self out of your sight,’’ he said 
with a laugh, and left me at my door. 


by fishermen,’’ I muttered under my 
breath, but I know he heard me. 

‘«“ Yet Letty seems to love you, cries for 
you. Why did you go to her 
at all?’’ 

‘‘T am sorry, now that you 
think me so horrid, that I 
ever went.”’ 

‘Well, I’ve done my duty,”’ 
he sighed, as if I had not 
spoken. i 

‘« By keeping me away for- 
ever ?’’ 

‘‘No, no, Miss Andrews ! 
Oh, forgive my rude words ; 
half the time I don’t know 
what Iam doing. I think of 
her, how each day takes her 

(Concluded in the March number.) 


AVE! NERO IMPERATOR. 
By DUFFIELD OSBORNE, 
Suetonius tells that Nero's tomb was decked with flowers by some unknown hand. 

WHat! Roses on thy tomb !—and was there, then, 

One who could sorrow o’er thy wretched fate? 
One heart that echoed not the cry of men, 

Its joy and triumph, its contempt and hate? 
One being, in all the circle of the lands, 
Who owed a kindness to thy blood-stained hands? 


What though thy wrist, adown the chariot course, 
Guided thy bounding chargers to the prize! 

What though shamed theatres, with plaudits hoarse, 
Extolled thy lyre o’er his that decks the skies ! 

Is glory won from slaves whose nights are stored 

With dreams of poisoned draught and proffered sword ? 


Nero, poor triumphs these; nor broidered gown, 
Nor ivory car upon the Sacred Way, 
Nor laurelled imperator’s golden crown 
For unwon battles borne in vain display, 
Can win thee worship or adorn a name 
The scourge of nations—Rome’s imperial shame ! 


But here, where all is silent, where no turn 

Of fear or greed can prompt the courtier’s art, 
Thine only glory hangs upon thine urn, 

To tell that thou hast triumphed o’er a heart; 
And souls of flowers, when mortal lips are dumb, 
May plead for thy poor shade in days to come. 
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MR. HOWELLS 


AND HIS WORK. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN,. 


T is twenty-five years since Mr. How- 
ells made his literary début with those 
exquisite Italian color sketches called 
Venetian Life and Italian Journeys. It 
was recognized at the time that the liter- 
ary individuality which revealed itself in 
these books was a new and highly inter- 
esting one. Though he sprang, by no 
means full-grown, into the arena of let- 
ters, the young man who made those sub- 
tle and beautifully finished studies was, 
as to his intellectual equipment, essen- 
tially the same Howells to whom we owe 
Silas Lapham and A Modern Instance, 
and whose bold and trenchant exposition 
of the gospel of realism has done much to 
wean our tastes from the romanticism of 
the earlier school of British fiction. The 
same felicity of phrase, the same delicate 
humor, the same keen apprehension of the 
most fleeting peculiarities, which have 
made his novels notable, are found, though 
in a less marked degree, in these first 
youthful essays. Nevertheless, a distinct 


growth, a broadening of sympathy, has 
been perceptible in each new book which 
bears Mr. Howells’ name. In Their Wed- 
ding Journey he made his first tentative 


excursion into the field of fiction. He had 
no story to tell, and the action was of a 
light, half-whimsical quality. But one 
important faculty he revealed which goes 
far toward the equipment of a novelist : 
viz., the gift of characterization. There 
was a delicacy of touch in the portraits of 
Basil and Isabel, and a subtly national 
quality which at that time were certainly 
new in the American novel. So vivid are 
these two in our memory that, after an 
absence of twenty years, we can recall 
them as clearly as any living acquaint- 
ance from the same period. 

In A Chance Acquaintance they reap- 
pear with all their delightful character- 
istics, but generously abdicate the he- 
roic réles to Miss Kitty Ellison and a 
somewhat rigid Bostonian adorer, Mr. 
Arbuton. This is the first novel from 
Mr. Howells’s pen, if by novel we under- 
stand a book in which the interest of the 
story predominates over that of the land- 
scape and marginal observations. We 
have a good deal of Canadian scenery, ur- 


ban and rural, in A Chance Acquaintance, 
and a running commentary, full of wit 
and wisdom, on men and things. But the 
book of travels out of which the Howells 
novel was gradually evolved lingers here 
only as a shadowy suggestion ; the fore- 
ground is occupied ungrudgingly by the 
characters, to which the landscape fur- 
nishes but a somewhat obtrusive setting. 

A Foregone Conclusion (1875) is a full- 
grown novel, and the tendency of the au- 
thor as a literary artist (if a tendency it 
is) is there strongly indicated. His types 
are drawn directly from the reality he 
knows and have no prototypes in fiction. 
All romantic traditions are discarded, and 
the story moves on, not only with the 
strictest regard for probability, but with 
the inevitableness of life itself. Nothing 
appears accidental, but the action is so 
intimately dependent upon and evolved 
from the characters that the events, how- 
ever trifling they be, seem to follow each 
other with a logical sequence which ad- 
mits of no questioning. 

The critics, who, as a rule, are conserva- 
tive people, experienced something like a 
shock at the glaring and barefaced Amer- 
icanism of these and a whole troop of 
characters which now began to pass in re- 
view before them in the rapidly increas- 
ing series of Mr. Howells’ novels. But 
they consented to overlook the author's 
realism in view of his undoubted merits, 
as long as he confined himself to prac- 
tising and refrained from preaching it. 
They hailed The Rise of Silas Lapham 
and A Modern Instance as important con- 
tributions to American literature, though 
they declared both books to be lacking in 
ideality and a good many other fine things 
which they were accustomed to find in the 
old-fashioned novel. It is especially the 
lady critics who persistently return to 
this charge and profess an acute disap- 
pointment at the appearance of every new 
book by this author, because of his ignor- 
ing the grand and heroic traits of Amer- 
ican womanhood, and his insistence upon 
the whimsicalities, inconsequentiality and 
caprice due to disordered nerves. I con- 
fess I have some little sympathy with this 
criticism, but it seems a little ungenerous 











to be complaining of what a novelist does 
not give us, as long as that which he does 
give us is so vividly true and genuine. 

The heroic woman, though I admit that 
she exists, is comparatively rare, while 
the whimsical, inconsequent and capri- 
cious woman we have always with us. A 
realistic novelist has a natural and legiti- 
mate preference for that which is frequent 
and typical ; and, perhaps for that very 
reason, a slight distrust of that kind of 
heroics which form the staple of the 
romantic novel. He may, therefore, be- 
cause of his disgust at the spuriousness 
of the old romantic figures (such as crowd 
the novels of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, 
and Stevenson) be inclined to go to the 
other extreme, in his suspicion of that 
which lies above the ordinary level of 
human thought and action. There is 
in this tendency an undeniable danger of 
giving an over-emphasis to trifles merely 
because they are true ; and crowding one’s 
canvas with a multitude of small details 
which unduly assert themselves and re- 
fuse to fall into the proper subordination. 

Literature is the autobiography of the 
race, and that part of it which is not auto- 
biographic in the sense of being contem- 
porary is of inferior value. 

It is the contemporaneousness of How- 
ells which constitutes one of his chief 
charms. He sees life as we all see it, and he 
wears no obscuring or embellishing liter- 
ary spectacles. That good-natured disre- 
spect toward the past, that humorous toler- 
ance of amusing shams, that large-hearted 
sympathy and kindliness toward all hu- 
manity, which are the most characteristic 
jualities of the Americas: people, have 
never before found so typical a representa- 
tive in American literature. The tempera- 
mental keynote which sounds through the 
score of novels that bear his name is a 
very sweetone. He hag the courage of his 
convictions, and can fight for them right 
valiantly when occasion demands. But 
his critical savagery, though full of ardor, 
is without hate. He has thrown off the 
last fetters of intellectual allegiance which 
marked and yet marks our provincial re- 
lation to England ; and he has spbken 


frankly and bravely what hundreds of us 
have thought, but have not dated to say. 
F »wever much the English may;resent his 
candor, we, as Americans, ought to be 
For'surely, 


grateful to him for jt. if we 
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could realize how this undue respect for ~ 
British models and British opinion ham- 
pers our artistic and literary progress, 
we would assert our intellectual enfran- 
chisement as vigorously as we are main- 


taining our political independence. We 
are a vast, composite nation, and though 
we owe much to England we are no 
longer in any real sense merely a trans- 
planted sprout of the British race. Ac- 
cordingly, English traditions and Eng- 
lish judgments become, year by year, less 
applicable with us, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time when we shall have nothing 
but the language in common, and even 
that in a modified form. 

What a delightful gallery of truly Amer- 
ican character heads Mr. Howells’ novels 
do contain! First and foremost comes 
Silas Lapham, than whom I know no more 
American figure in American literature. 
His sanguine temper, his indefatigable en- 
terprise, his social insecurity, his ambition 
and his generosity are but the rudiment- 
ary outlines of a portrait which is most 
beautifully realized and finished.with the 
most delicate modelling. Where in Ameri- 
can fiction do we find more exquisite work- 
manship than is displayed in the portraits 
of Lydia Blood iggfhe lady of the Aroos- 
took, Mrs. Verval , Figrida Vervain and 
Don Ippolito iti A Foregone Conclusion, 
or in that beautiful specimen of sweet, 
generous but raw girlhood, Imogene in 
An Indian Summer. 

It is needless to multiply examples. 
Our memoty is crowded with characters 
equally vivid, all individualizedwith that 
delicate distinctness which is the mark 
of a high and mature art. It is not to be 
expected, of course, that*this verdict will 
be accepted by the many who yet clamor 
for the heroic and demand of the novelist 
that he shall give them something better 
and more ‘‘ elevating ’’ than the «‘ sordid ”’ 
and familiar reality which surrounds them. 
Mr. Howells does not believe that any 
man can invent anything which is better 
and more elevating than reality, if studied 
and interpreted with a conscientious de- 
sire to arriye ‘at the truth. He does not 
appeal tothe crude appetite for wonder 
tales. He does not arouse what Mr. Henry 
James ‘calls «‘the pleasure of surprise."’ 
but «the pleasure of recognition.’’ And 
to our mind the latter is the nobler, ma- 
tiger and more enduring pleasure. 


X 








LOTTERIES. 


HE attitude of the Louisiana Lottery 
association, in attempting to con- 

trol the legislation of the state with regard 
to lotteries, attracts the attention of the 
people of the whole nation. It does not 
often happen that a matter of purely local 
order, or even of local politics, becomes 
so interesting to the people of the whole 
country. This is because it does not often 


happen that it is in the power of one legis- 


lature to do so much harm to the country. 
In this instance it is fair to all parties to 
say that the harm done is of a kind which 
probably no one thought of when the fed- 
eral constitution was made, and, wisely 
or not wisely, no provision exists in that 
constitution which was intended for such 
exigencies. 

The constitution, however, grew out of 
questions in which the rights of different 
states jarred against each other, and in 
which it was possible for one state to do 
great injury to another. The correspond- 
ence from which the constitution is his- 
torically dated is that maintained by 
Washington and other friends, with re- 
gard to a meeting of the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia regarding the oyster 
fisheries of the Chesapeake. Clearly, it 
was in the power of conterminous states 
at least to annoy each other very much in 
the conduct of a fishery which was to be 
maintained in the water which, so to 
speak, belonged to each of these states. 
Such a trifling instance as this suggests 
a hundred others in which one state may 
do great wrong to its neighbors. Indeed, 
the analogies with private property are 


very close. A man may put into a river 
dye-stuffs or other poisonous matter 
which shall destroy the life of the fishes 
all the way down that stream. In sucha 
case as that, the law of a state holds him 
to account. He must not say that the 
poisoned water, while it is in his premises, 
ishisown. Itisnothisown. Itis going 
to become the water of his fellow citizens 
lower down the river. He must not do 
anything while it passes through his land 
which shall injure them. 


* * * 


Ir seems clear enough, in the domain 
of morals, that, in precisely the same way, 
the state of Louisiana, even if it is willing 
to encourage gambling and all the conse- 
quences of gambling, has no right to ex- 
tend those consequences over the whole 
country. The position differs from that 
of the gambling houses in Monaco. The 
gamblers who have been driven out of all 
the rest of Europe may go to Monaco and 
ruin themselves there. It would probably 
be hard to say that the European powers 
had a right to suppress the gambling 
houses at Monaco. But it is very clear 
that the people of Arkansas and Tennes- 
see may not put poison into the Missis- 
sippi river and say that the people of 
Louisiana must take their chances when 
the poison arrives there. It is equally 
clear that the legislature of Louisiana 
may not, in good morals, authorize a 
company to send out its lottery tickets all 
over the country, and break up the indus- 
try of the country by what has proved to 
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be a most dangerous, because a most se- 
ductive, temptation. 
*% 


* * 


A GREAT deal has been written on the 
curious history of lottery enterprises, and 
of one side of human nature it teaches us 
a good deal which is rather discouraging. 
The whole business, as far as the state is 
concerned, is of modern times. Originat- 
ing in Italy, the interest in lotteries passed 
over the civilized world, and in the last 
century the lottery system was well es- 
tablished among rulers as a convenient 
means for raising revenue. States with- 
out money thought it then, as the state of 
Louisiana is asked to think it now, a con- 
venient way of raising money from every- 
body. That is tosay, a state which could 
not give any money to Harvard college, 
for instance, told Harvard college that it 
might contrive and administer a lottery ; 
this means that it might receive the money 
from ticket holders and give it all back 
again to those who drew prizes, excepting 
the $100,000 or whatever other amount was 
granted for the purposes of the college. 
Grants like this continued in the Ameri- 
can states until the generation which is 
just now passing off the stage. The state 
of Rhode Island continued such grants till 
1840 or thereabouts. The state of Mary- 
land continued them even later. But, 
with the growth of a real civilization, it 
was seen by all legislators of any sense 
that this was a most dangerous method of 
raising revenue. Gambling is bad enough 
anywhere, but to carry gambling to the 
door of every hovel and attic, to invite the 
very poorest people in the country to en- 
gage in gambling, by the attractive and 
seductive hope that great wealth will come 
of a sudden, was to break up by the state 
itself habits of industry and thrift. It 
was to say to people, ‘‘ You shall not even 
be at the pains of going to a gambling 
hell. You need not even take the time to 
study the intricacies of rouge et noir. We 
will do your gambling for you. You shall 
press the button and we will do the rest.’’ 

In any community where such facilities 
have been extended the result has proved 
itself ruinous. The English government, 
which is not given to sentiment, found 
out that its lotteries did it much more 
harm than good, and so soon as the wars 
with Napoleon were over efforts were made 
to suppress the government lotteries and 
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other lotteries as well. They were finally 
abolished in 1826. Nothing but necessi- 
ty, the tyrant’s plea, has justified them. 
At the same moment the system of sav- 
ings banks was inaugurated. It is the 
proper antithesis of the lottery system, 
and where one is in full blast the other 
cannot exist. The result of a loyal intro- 
duction of the savings bank system shows 
itself in such a state as Massachusetts, 
which prohibited lotteries and established 
savings banks almost at the same time ; 
and where the savings banks have now 
grown so many and strong that the total 
of the deposits in them last year was 
nearly $400,000,000. 
* * * 

THE gamblers who make a business of 
controlling these great institutions have 
been driven thus from state to state, till 
the state of Louisiana is the last in the 
Union where the home laws permit, or 
have recently permitted, this lottery nui- 
sance. The state of Louisiana itself sees 
the danger of this nuisance; the general 
government also sees the danger of it so 
far that it forbids the use of its mails for 
carrying tickets or prospectuses of lotter- 
ies, precisely as it forbids the use of its 
mails for carrying any other grossly im- 
moral matter, or as it would forbid the 
use of its mails to carry dynamite or the 
virus of smallpox. A trial is now in prog- 
ress before the United States courts in 
which the court is invited to decide that 
the United States has no right to attempt 
to repress the lottery system by such con- - 
trol of its mails. It is not for us to pre- 
judge the decision of the august tribunal 
which will have to decide this matter, 
but certainly the analogies are in favor 
of government restriction. Certainly the 
higher morals not only admit but direct 
such restriction. And we must hope that 
such measure of security as is given by 
the refusal to use the mails for these pur- 
poses may be continued. 

But this is only a slight measure of 
security. It is easy to see that a strong 
corporation like the lottery corporation 
can make use of the express companies, 
which might even innocently be their ser- 
vants in this affair. It would be very 
easy for them to send their own messen- 
gers to the different points where they 
wished to sell lottery tickets. The tickets 
once existing in any large centre where 
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there are lazy people, it is easy to push 
them upon an uninformed public. It is 
easier to push tickets upon a public which 
has not tried the experiment of lottery 
gambling than it was in the days, fifty 
years ago, when pretty much everybody 
had tried the experiment and knew the 
folly of it. It is therefore the interest of 
the whole country to see that those people 
in Louisiana who are fighting the devil in 
his home are supported and helped in the 
great endeavor which they have in hand. 
It is not their battle, it is the battle of all 
ofus. And exactly as it would be in our 
interest to provide for any nest of lepers 
which should exist in one part of the 
country, so that they might not be scat- 
tered to carry the contagion of a loathsome 
disease over the whole ; precisely as is it 
the interest of the country, if it can, to 
confine pleuro-pneumonia, or any other 
contagious disease among cattle, to the 
locality in which it is first observed, is it 
the interest of the nation at large, acting 
by any method in its power, to assist the 
public-spirited people of Louisiana who 
are trying to trample out the lottery nui- 
sance in their own state. 

Perpetuai vigilance is the price of liber- 
ty. The vigilance has done its work in 
this case, the alarm has been given, and 
the only remaining question is whether 
the people of this country are ready to do 
their reasonable share in a matter which 
ought not to fall wholly upon a part of 
the citizens of Louisiana. 

wx * * 

Ir ill becomes the state of Louisiana, of 
all the states of the Union, to take excep- 
tion to a national policy in this regard. 
Whenever there comes a severe flood of the 
Mississippi river, we are told from Louisi- 
ana that it is the business of the nation to 
keep up their levees. When, a few years 
ago, this very levee system had created a 
bar at the mouth of the Mississippi river, 
so that the city of New Orleans was los- 
ing its trade, we were told from Louisiana 
that it was the business of the nation to 
open the mouth of that river, and at 
enormous expense the nation discharged 
that duty. It ill becomes the state of 
Louisiana, then, in her dealings with a 
nation which has sustained her with such 
lavish prodigality, to turn round and say 
that she is entitled to the privilege of 
poisoning every village in that country, 
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and destroying the arrangements of local 
law which the wisdom of people of differ- 
ent parts of that nation has devised. 

* * * 

WE can hardly imagine that any serious 
attempt is made to justify gambling. 
No father wants to see his son in a gam- 
bling hell, though he may go there him- 
self; and no statesman, even though he 
forgets his daily duty in the attractions 
of cards or dice, has been found willing to 
permit the extension of the arrangements 
by which such temptations are offered to 
the people. The laws against gambling, 
therefore, in all our states, Louisiana in- 
cluded, are as severe as can be enforced— 
in many cases, perhaps, are more severe. 
For this is one of those cases where the 
ordinary protection is withdrawn which 
comes from the desire of the person who 
has been wronged to detect and punish 
the person who has wronged him. In the 
case of gambling, as in the case of drunk- 
enness, the person wronged and the per- 
son who tempts him make a common 
cause for the concealment of the criminal. 
Now there needs no argument to show 
that a state or a nation which is under- 
taking to suppress gambling is belying 
its own words if at the same moment it 
creates an elaborate and attractive system 
of gambling, and gives to it all the dignity 
which belongs to an arrangement sanc- 
tioned by law. When it does this, almost 
confessedly that it may upset the legisla- 
tion of other states, may violate the pub- 
lic opinion of the larger part of the nation 
and, indeed, may make a revenue which 
is possible only because the rest of the 
nation has declined to make this revenue, 
its position is too preposterous for de- 
fence, almost too absurd for an attack. 

¥ om 

WHAT measures can be taken by which 
the Law and Order people of different 
parts of the country may assist those per- 
sons in Louisiana who have some defer- 
ence to decency, to order and to law, it 
is more difficult to state. We know that 
this subject has attracted the attention of 
the directors of the great Law and Order 
league which unites this country and 
Canada in an effort to secure vigorous 
enforcement of legislation in those cases 
where it is ‘‘everybody’s business’’ to 
see that legislation is made practical. 
But the International Law and Order 
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league can hardly touch such a case as 
this effectively. It would seem as if more 
rapid and practical measures, involving 
the collection of a very considerable sum 
of money, must be devised for the assist- 
ance of those people of Louisiana who are 
as yet hardly organized, and do not wish 
that that state shall poison the whole 
country with a virus which has been else- 
where expelled. We call attention to 
such efforts at this time, that we may say 
that the Cosmopolitan Magazine, with all 
the influence it can bring to bear upon 
public opinion, whether in the. state of 
Louisiana or in the other states, will do 
all in its power, 

First, to influence legitimately the leg- 
islation of Louisiana, that no such plot 
may be carried through as seems now to 
be apprehended ; and, 

Second, to sustain the general govern- 
ment, which has shown itself thus far, in 
the executive and in the legislature, de- 
termined to suppress the operations of 
the Louisiana lotteries, when they at- 
tempt to work by the machinery of the 
mails. 

* * * 

WE have been told, with unnecessary 
audacity, that the lottery company is not 
dependent upon the United States for mail 
transportation. We have been told that 
the express companies of the country can 
be used to carry into different regions 
what we have ventured to call the virus 
of poisons which in those regions have 
been rejected. But to the people who 
make such boasts it is worth while to say 
that public opinion has a good deal of 
power in America, Public opinion may 
work somewhat slowly, but it is very apt 
to grind to powder recusants who stand 
out against it too long. There are ex- 
press companies and express companies. 
If one of these companies finds it conven- 
ient to make money by carrying on a 
traffic which, so far as the national legis- 
lation can make it illegal, has been made 
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illegal, there can be found another com- 
pany which will not choose to soil its 
hands by such handling of pitch. Boy- 
cotting is never an agreeable business, 
but the public at large will not stand by 
and see the laws of the United States 
evaded in such a matter as this ; and the 
directors of a great express company will 
have to think twice—perhaps more than 
twice—before they venture to defy an en- 
lightened public opinion in a matter, like 
this, which involves a question of morals. 
Such suggestions as these may be called 
fanatical. None the less is it worth the 


while of the managers of great trading 
corporations to recollect that fanaticism 
plays a very large part in life, always has 
played a large part, and always will. 

* * * 


THE last year has shown in England 
the depth of the conviction of the great 
middle class of England as to the morality 
of gambling. They believe in the bottom 
of their hearts that it is corrupting to the 
souls of the men who are engaged in it, 
and therefore that it debauches the nation- 
al life. We are disposed to believe that 
no statesman in England at this moment 
would dare to defy the power of the tre- 
mendous wave of public opinion which 
has gathered, swelled and moved forward 
in the last twelve months. It would not 
be diffieult for injudicious gamesters to 
raise exactly such a wave of the public 
conscience in this country. There is as 
deep a feeling here regarding the danger 
of gambling as ever existed in England. 
There only needs occasion to unite those 
people in whom hatred of gambling is pro- 
found in a crusade against every outward 
form by which men are led into such temp- 
tation. Weshould say that this was the 
moment in which the promoters of the 
Louisiana lottery or of any lottery need to 
be most careful in the plans which they 
make for pressing upon the public wares 
which the great majority of the public is 
simply determined not to receive. 


GHENT 


UPLAND ROAD, BROOKLINE, MAss., December 7, 1891. 


Dear Sir,—-The statement made in the department of Social Problems in the October number of the 
Cosmopolitan that *‘ Mr. Clay was so steadily engaged at the gambling table at Ghent that it was difficult 
to keep him at the meeting of the commissioners who made the treaty,”’ has no warrant in fact. 

Regretting that you could not sooner publish my denial, I am 


Very truly yours, 
THos. H. Cray. 











ABOUT 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


ig Matthew Arnold's pungent paper on 

The Literary Influence of Academies, 
written now nearly thirty years ago, he 
asked : «« Why is all the journeyman work 


of literature, as I may call it, so much 
worse done here [in England] than it is 


in France? I do not wish to hurt any- 
one’s feelings; but surely, this is so. 
Think of the difference between our books 
of reference and those of the French ; be- 
tween our biographical dictionasies (to 
take astriking instance) and theirs ; think 
of the difference between the translations 
of the classics turned out for Mr. Bohn's 
library and those turned out for M. Ni- 
sard’s collection ! As a general rule, hard- 
ly anyone among us who knows French 
and German well would use an English 
book of reference when he could get a 
French or German one.’’ Partly, it may 
be, owing to the influence of Arnold’s fre- 
quent protests, the journeyman work of 
literature is better done now in Great 
Britain than it was when his first Essays 
in Criticism were published, although the 
British have as yet no dictionary to com- 
pare with Littré’s nor any cyclopzedia to 
set beside Larousse’s, and although the 
British book on the Men and Women of 
the Time is ludicrously ill-made when we 
take as a standard M. Vapereau’s Diction- 
naire des Contemporains. 

Although British books of reference are 
more workmanlike than they were wont 
to be, they are still spoiled for us Ameri- 


cans by a fatal defect. The « poor island- 
ers’’ are of necessity insular, and in their 
books of reference they are content to sur- 
vey only a British horizon and to conform 
to British prejudices. It is impossible to 
find an adequate treatment of American 
workers in any British dictionary or cyclo- 
peedia. The British do not like us, and 
even when they have the desire to be just 
or to be generous they lack the needful 
knowledge. Either they wilfully ignore 
what we have done or they are helplessly 
ignorant of it. Mr. Bryce—and he is a 
Scotchman—is almost the only British 
publicist who has taken the trouble to un- 
derstand us. It is some threescore years 
and ten since Irving sent forth The Sketch 
Book, the second paper of which is a re- 
buke to the British journalists for their 
vulgar hostility toward us, and an appeal to 
Americans not to mind it: after seventy 
years they have changed but little and we 
have learned not to care, although we for- 
get our lesson now and agaiii ; at least, if 
there could be anything more boyish than 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s chance newspaper 
letters about the United States it was the 
outery which certain western journalists 
raised over them. 

The same kind of ignorance which char- 
acterizes most British journalism disfig- 
ures most British books of reference. 
American books of reference, it is a pleas- 
ure to say, are free from the corresponding 
defect, for obvious reasons: the American 
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compiler is never forgetful of the claims 
of the other branch of the English-speak- 
ing race, and in any American cyclopeedia 
or dictionary you will find full credit and 
due proportion given to the British. In 
other words, a British book nowadays is 
likely to be adequate and accurate in its 
treatment of the British half of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, while an American book 
will try to include both halves, without 
bias in favor of either. 

It is to be noted also that the Ameri- 
can editor of a book of reference being 
thus forced to go outside of his native 
land, and to consider Great Britain and 
her colonial dependencies, is likely also 
to look abroad and to take into account 
France and Germany, thus giving to his 
work a breadth and a cosmopolitan com- 
pleteness from which the British editor is 
debarred by his frank insularity. And 
this is why an American book of refer- 
ence is -generally far better adapted to 
American needs than the best British 
book of the same kind. There is also, I 
think, a greater curiosity among Ameri- 
cans, which makes a wider market for 
volumes wherein one may look things 
up. 

Furthermore, it is possible that there is 
a keener artistic sense among the Ameri- 
cans than among the British; and this 
would tend toward neater workmanship. 
Certainly, with the exception of the Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, both put forward in 
a series of solid and seemly tomes, digni- 
fied if not beautiful—with the exception 
of these two admirable works there has 
been no book of reference published in 
England of late years to compare editori- 
ally and typographically with the Century 
Dictionary, with Mr. Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations, or with the enlarged Poole’s 
Index, in the preparation of which Doctor 
Poole was aided by Mr. Fletcher. These 
three are indexes to knowledge of which 
any country might well be proud, even if 
we do not accept the theory that the index 
its quality and its frequency) is the finest 
test of civilization. For our use here in 
these United States they are incomparably 
better than they would be were they the 
work of even the most kindly and the 
best equipped of Englishmen ; and for use 
in Great Britain they are no worse, since 
they treat British topics with the same 
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ample and open hospitality they give to 
American. 
” * * 

Of recent American books of reference 
none is more welcome than Mr. John Fos- 
ter Kirk’s Supplement to Doctor Allibone’s 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, Liv- 
ing and Deceased, from the Earliest Ac- 
counts to the latter half of the Nineteenth 
Century. Doctor Allibone’s first volume 
appeared in 1854 and his third and last in 
1871, and there are therefore to be covered 
in the supplement twenty years’ work by 
the authors whose names fall into the 
lowest third of the alphabet and nearly 
forty years’ work by the authors whose 
names, like Abou Ben Adhem’s, lead all 
the rest. When one considers how enor- 
mous has been the literary output of the 
past thirty years in Great Britain and in 
the United States, it is no wonder that 
Mr. Kirk has found material for two solid 
volumes of the same size as the original 
three, and that he has been able to add 
over 37,000 articles to the 46,000 of Doc- 
tor Allibone’s gathering. 

The plan conceived by Doctor Allibone 
and carried out by him, not quite as hap- 
pily as the conception demanded, was a 
most ingenious combination of biography, 
criticism and bibliography. With the 
result of his benedictine labors it would 
be easy to find fault ; there were all manner 
of blunders in his book ; there were errors 
of omission and errors of commission ; 
there were defects of taste and there were 
deficiencies due to an over-austere moral- 
ity ; there were mistakes of the pen and of 
thetypes. To deny these blemishes would 
be idle; but when all is said Allibone’s 
Dictionary is a most useful book ; it is a 
work which no one who has used it would 
ever willingly do without ; it is a tool of 
the literary worker most valued by those 
who have most used it, among whom the 
present writer is glad to enroll himself ; it 
is a convenience and a guidepost, a short 
cut, and a time saver, the unfailing utility 
of which it is difficult to over-estimate. 

The original work I have kept on my 
shelves close at hand ever since it was 
completed, a score of years ago, and to its 
value I can testify as one who knows. 
Mr. Kirk’s Supplement has now taken 
its place on those shelves beside Doctor 
Allibone’s volumes ; but although I have 
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already turned every one of its 1561 pages, 
of course I cannot have proved it as yet 
by the use of years. It is the disadvan- 
tage of a book of reference that time is 
needed to show its full merits. But I can 
say already that Mr. Kirk has done his 
work admirably. He brings to the task 
a better literary training than Doctor Al- 
libone had ; and his taste is finer and less 
freakish. His conscientious carefulness 
is obvious at a glance. Going through 
the two bulky tomés page by page, and 
again turning up special authors, I have 
been able to discover scarcely an omis- 
sion for which Mr. Kirk could not give a 
good reason. Personally, I am sorry to 
see the drama so inadequately treated, but 
this was obviously resolved upon deliber- 
ately ; in the article on H. J. Byron, for 
example, there is no mention of Our 
Boys, and in that on Mr. Augustin Daly, 
no note of Under the Gaslight ; and one 
looks in vain for the names of Mr. Henry 
Guy Carleton, Mr. H. C. De Mille, Mr. 
William Gillette, Mr. Bronson Howard, 
Mr. George H. Jessop and Mr. Augustus 
Thomas. 

A peculiarity of the Supplement which 


is probably intentional also, but which it 
is less easy to understand, is the undue 
deference paid to British authors and to 


British criticism. Miss Woolson, for ex- 
ample, has but a third of a column, while 
Mrs. Oliphant has three columns. Less 
space is given to Mr. Stedman than to 
Mr. John Addington Symonds, less to 
Mr. Warner than to « Vernon Lee,’’ less 
to Colonel Higginson than to Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, less to Doctor Eggleston than to 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, less to Mr. Bret Harte 
than to Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, less to 
‘*Mark Twain’ than to Mr. P. G. Ham- 
erton. And just as the space given to 
these British worthies is far greater than 
that allotted to American authors of dis- 
tinction, so also is there an extreme ten- 
dency to extract the illustrative criticisms 
from British journals. All three of the 
specimens of general criticism appended 
to the article on Mr. Henry James were 
written on the far side of the Atlantic; 
and of the seven quotations at the end of 
the article on Emerson, four are from 
British authors. 

Neither of these peculiarities detracts 
greatly from the usefulness of the book, 
unfortunate as this British bias may 
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seem to those who, like the present writ- 
er, are always annoyed by survivals of 
colonialism. Doctor Allibone’s Diction- 
ary with Mr. Kirk’s Supplement is use- 
ful to all readers of modern English litera- 
ture, whether in its British branch or its 
American, and to them it may be recom- 
mended cordially. Students of English 
literature, those who have to deal profes- 
sionally with the books published in our 
language, know that there are no volumes 
which can take the place of these. 
* * * 

In Mr. Kirk’s columns we can discover 
that it was the late John Russell Bartlett 
who was responsible for a careless and 
unscholarly Dictionary of Americanisms, 
and that it is Mr. John Bartlett who has 
given us a careful and scholarly Diction- 
ary of Familiar Quotations, first issued in 
1855, and now appearing in its ninth edi- 
tion. With every succeeding issue the 
author—for although Mr. Bartlett is per- 
haps more strictly to be called an editor, 
yet he has given to this volume of ex- 
tracts so individual a flavor that it seems 
scarcely possible not to speak of him as 
its author—with every succeeding edition 
the author has added, amended, amelio- 
rated, sparing no pains, thinking no trou- 
ble too great, insatiable in seeking for 
ideal accuracy ; and with every succeed- 
ing edition he has come nearer and nearer 
to his own ideal. Of all the books which 
the lover of letters seeks to have closest at 
hand, none is better planned, better made 
or better printed than the book which all 
lovers of letters know as Bartlett’s Famil- 
iar Quotations ; and it is pleasant to learn 
that merit is recognized and meets with 
its full reward. We are informed in the 
preface that in this country 40,000 copies 
were sold of the last two editions, apart 
from the British reprints. The author, 
now threescore years and ten, announces 
also that this is the final edition of the 
work. No doubt he feels that it is as 
complete and as exact as he can make, 
and therefore that it needs no further 
revision however often it may come to be 
reprinted within the next few years. 

The fifth edition, now lying before me, 
was published in 1868; its page was 
smaller than the page of the new and ninth 
edition ; it contained 778 pages in all, while 
the ninth has 1158; its index filled 318 
columns while that of the new edition fills 
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578 columns—probably the most elaborate 
and searching index ever prepared for a 
single volume. Nearly 200 more authors 
are now quoted from than in any earlier 
edition, making the total number nearly 
850. Besides the excerpts from English 
literature (British and American) the new 
edition contains quotations from Greek, 
Latin and French authors, carefully trans- 
lated into English. 

A consideration of the space given to 
the different authors is most interesting. 
Shakespeare has 123 pages, Pope thirty- 
three, Milton twenty-three, Byron and 
Wordsworth twenty-two each, Goldsmith 
and Scott and Moore nine each, and Burns 
seven. Bacon and Burton fill each eight 
pages. Doctor Johnson occupies twelve 
pages, with more quotations from Bos- 
well’s Life than from his own works, which 
goes to show that he was greater as a talker 
than as a writer. Of the moderns we find 
Lord Tennyson with eleven pages, Brown- 
ing with nine, Lowell with eight, Emerson 
with seven and Longfellow with six. Itis 
with some surprise that we discover here 
nothing from George Eliot ; might not Mr. 
Bartlett have included a line or two from 
the Choir Invisible and perhaps also her 
assertion that ‘‘a difference of taste in 
jests is a great strain of the affections "’ ? 
There is nothing from John Bright, al- 
though one sentence of one of his great 
speeches on America may fairly be called 
familiar. There is nothing from Mr. How- 
ells, but I think we all recall his assertion 
that the art of fiction is finer than it was 
in Thackeray’s day and his characteriza- 
tion of the British as «poor islanders.’’ 
There is nothing from Mr. Austin Dobson, 
although Mr. Bartlett would have been 
justified in excerpting at least one quatrain 
of the paraphrase of Théophile Gautier’s 
poem : 

‘‘ All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us; 
The Bust outlasts the throne, 
The Coin, Tiberius.” 


There is nothing from Mr. Swinburne, 
although most of us are familiar with 


‘* The lilies and languors of virtue, 
The raptures and roses of vice.” 


Among the extracts from Mr. Swinburne’s 
master, Poe, we find 


“ The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


but we fail to find 


‘** The fever called living 
Is over at last !"’ 


just as we miss from among the Emerso- 
nian quotations perhaps the most melodi- 
ous quatrain that ever Emerson wrote : 
‘“* Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of Beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake.” 


And among the translations from Moliére 
we are justified in expecting the speech 
in which M. Jourdain expresses his sur- 
prise when he discovers. that he has been 
speaking prose all his life without know- 
ing it. 

But what are these few trifles that we 
seek in vain in Mr. Bartlett's pages? Are 
they really familiar quotations? Arethey 
entitled to the freedom of the city? Or 
was Mr. Bartlett right in keeping them 
outside the walls? I confess that his 
trained judgment is far surer than mine 
can be; and if I do not discover in his 
stout volume three or four things that I 
hoped to find there, I am convinced that 
he had the best of reasons for omitting 
them. Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
may aman go to Mr. Bartlett’s book for 
information and come away satisfied. In 
all cases he will find the quotations pre- 
sented accurately, from the best text, with 
full and proper references, with foot notes 
citing parallel passages or giving cross 
references. Whenever he opens the book 
he will be pleased by the fair page, the 
neat typographical arrangement and the 
firm presswork. 

* * * 

Admirable also is the typography and 
the presswork of the new Century Dic- 
tionary, the six stalwart volumes of which 
are an honor to all concerned in their pro- 
duction—to the binder, to the printer, to 
the publisher, to the contributors, and to 
the editor. The only existing dictionary 
with which the Century can fairly be com- 
pared is Littré’s, and even here an exact 
comparison is hardly possible, for in all 
the four volumes of the great French work 
there is not an illustration, while there 
seems to be no page of the American book 
without its graphic definitions, as the en- 
gravings may be termed. And these 
illustrations are admirable ; they are well 
drawn and well engraved, but, more than 
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that, they really illustrate the word in 
question. Nothing could be clearer or 
more complete than the diagram and the 
cross-section which serve to make plain 
the word Stage in Volume V. 

But here is no space to review fitly so 
massive a monument of American schol- 
arship and of American skill in the art of 
bookmaking ; nor can I pretend to the 
knowledge needful in one who should 
venture on such a review. Yet I like a 
ramble among words and I joy in strolling 
along the byways of the vocabulary. To 
a man of vagrant tastes, it is meat and 
drink to get hold of a new dictionary and 
to lose one’s self in its verbal labyrinths. 
Whosoever is minded to blaze his way 
through the forest of words in this Cen- 
tury Dictionary may make many a pretty 
discovery, besides stretching his legs with 
a delightful exercise. He will find, for 
one thing, that Professor Whitney and 
his staff are no respecters of merely British 
traditions, and that they know too well 
the history of the English language to 
admit the pretensions of most of those 
who discuss our common tongue in the 
periodicals of Great Britain. Professor 
Whitney knows that the English lan- 
guage is the birthright of the Americans 
as well as of the British, and he never stig- 
matizes a word as unworthy merely be- 
cause it is no longer or not yet acceptable 
in London. 

Thus we can read in Volume II. that 
‘to fire out ’’ is ‘slang’, U. S.,’’ but we are 
also shown that with the slightest modifi- 
cation of its usage it is Shakesperian : 
‘«« Till my bad angel fire my good one out,”’ 
is a line of the cxLIv. sonnet ; and I have 
found it even earlier, in the oldest of 
English comedies, Ralph Roister Doister, 
published in 1566. For the corresponding 
term to ‘‘Americanism,’’ a word peculiar 





to America, ‘‘ Briticism,’’ a word peculiar 
to the British, Professor Whitney gives 
no quotation and no date; I have always 
been under the impression that « Briti- 
cism ’’ was first used by the late Richard 
Grant White about a quarter of a century 
ago. Mr. White, we know, was the father 
of another very useful word, ‘‘ heteroph- 
emy,’’ which he defined as ‘‘the saying 
of one thing when another is meant ;’’ 
and in the Century Dictionary there is 
due quotation from the article in the Gal- 
axy in which Mr. White first introduced 
the term. Hawthorne somewhere speaks 
of ‘‘a heterogeny of things ’’—the phrase 
has clung to m¥ memory although I can- 
not give chapter and verse; the word is 
here in the Century Dictionary, but Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s readers have failed to 
give him the quotation from Hawthorne. 
I have sought in vain for a most descrip- 
tive and compact word which Mr. Noah 
Brooks heard Abraham Lincoln use ; 
the president spoke of a certain man 
as ‘‘interruptious.’’ And I fear I had 
no right to expect to find the striking 
word hit off in the heat of debate by the 
sable legislator of South Carolina, who 
hurled back with scorn his opponent's 
‘‘insinuendos.’’ It is with pleasure that 
I find the sanction of Professor Whitney 
and of Doctor Fitzedward Hall given to a 
word which I met recently in Lockhart's 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, «‘literator,’’ an- 
glicised from littérateur. 

Of gossip about words and on the fringe 
of a great work this is surely enough, and 
I have done, with but one remark more, 
to the effect that the chief merit of the 
Century Dictionary, as also of the new 
edition of Webster, now called the Inter- 
national, lies in their union of the deepest, 
broadest and most cosmopolitan scholar- 
ship with an unhesitating Americanism. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The editor of The Cosmopolitan Magazine requests the submission of papers upon the following sub- 
ject: “The Great Fortunes of the United States, How Made, How Invested, How Being Spent.’’ A list 
of private fortunes of ov@r $10,000,000 should accompany the manuscript. The sum of $300 will be paid 
for the paper selected. A nom de plume only may be attached to the manuscript—the real name and the 
nom de plume of the writer must be forwarded in a separate envelope marked, ‘‘To be unopened until 


papers are decided upon.”’ 


Manuscripts will be received until noon of the first day of April 1892. Articles for competition may a 


not exceed a length of 6000 words. 
* 
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* * 


The Cosmopolitan offers $500 in prizes for three essays upon aerial navigation : 

1st. $250 for the most valuable paper suggesting the best methods of accomplishing aerial navigation. 
2d. $100 for the essay next in value on the same subject. 

3d. $150 for the best paper on the results which successful aerial navigation would have upon the moral 


and material interests of the world 


The papers to be in the nossession of the Cosmopolitan before March 1, 1892 
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